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YOUNG  GENTLEMAN 
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His  fetting  out  for  France. 


LETTER  I* 

YOU  are  now  arrived  at  the  proper 
age  for  travelling.  Until  we  arc 

t 

five-and-twenty,  little  or  no  benefit  refults 
to  the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  who  make 
what  is  called  the  grand  tour.  Nature  has 
given  to  few  men  fuch  talents  as  will  ena- 
ble them  to  travel  at  an  earlier  period.  A 

t 

Bacon,  a Wotton,  and  a few  others,  are 
exceptions  which  will  not  juftify  the  fend- 
ing abroad  mere  youths,  unacquainted 
with  their  own  country,  and  totally  unfit 

B there- 
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therefore  to  draw  thofe  comparifons  be- 
tween it  and  others,  which  are  the  very 
intent  of  travelling. 

France  is  doubtlefs  the  country  which, 
next  to  their  own,  it  behoves  Englifh- 
men  to  be  beft  acquainted  with.  This 
knowledge  is  now  become  more  indifpen- 
iible  than  ever.  The  immenfe  alterations 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  circumftances 
of  the  Britifh  nation,  render  it  a duty  of 
the  firfl  magnitude  for  every  English  gen- 
tleman, whofe  line  of  life  intitles  him  to 
vifit  foreign  parts* 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  our  travellers  run  over  to  France 
from  no  other  motives  than  thofe  which 
lead  them  to  Bath,  Tunbridge,  or  Scarbo- 
rough. Amufement  and  diffipation  are 
their  principal,  and  often  their  only  views. 

Happily  you  are  not  of  that  number. 
Inftrudtion  and  laudable  curiofity,  are  the 
incentives  that  influence  your  wdfhes  to  fee 

France. 

• ■ •»  % 
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France.  In  fuch  a light  you  are  highly 
commendable  * the  more  indeed,  as  you 
did  not  embrace  this  determination,  until 

t 

you  had  duly  feafoned  your  mind  for  fuch 
an  undertaking,  by  ftudying  the  language 
of  that  country,  and  by  obtaining  a pre- 
vious infight  of  as  many  things  relating  to 
it,  as  reading  and  converfation  could  pro- 
cure; 


The  want  of  fuch  a necefiary  prepara- 
tion is  too  common  among  our  young 
gentlemen ; and  is  the  real  caufe  why 
moll  of  them  return  from  their  travels,  fo 
remarkably  unimproved  in  what  is  princi- 
pally worth  attaining,  the  fcience  of  the 
government,  political  circumftances,  hif- 
tory,  and  literature  of  the  nations  they 
have  vifited. 

» 

» 

« 

How  many  perfons  not  deficient  in  un- 
derfianding,  after  fpending  two  or  three 
years  abroad,  bring  little  elfe  home  with 
them,  than  the  remembrance  of  the  gaie- 
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ties  in  which  their  rank  and  fortune  have 
enabled  them  to  participate,  and  the  names 

of  thofe  from  whom  they  have  received 

* 

notice  and  civilities  ? . 

* • > 

The  mere  frequentation  of  what  is  call- 
ed the  beau  monde , will  never  repay  the 
expences  which  the  fyftem  of  travelling 
eftablifhed  in  England,  entails  on  fuch  a 
number  of  genteel  families.  There  is  no 
need  to  go  out  of  our  own  country  to  learn 
politenefs*  and  engaging  manners.  Many 
judicious  foreigners  prefer  ours  to  the 
French,  as  more  manly  and  becoming. 
The  reafon  why  I have  mentioned  the 
French,  is  that  moft  of  our  travellers 
make  them  a particular  objedt  of  imita- 
tion. 

. « 

The  chief  end  of  travelling  is  to  improve 
one  felf  in  the  knowledge  of  what  cannot  be 
learned  other  wife.  Such  as  theadtual  ideas, 
manners,  morals,  and  ftate  of  countries, 
and  nations. . The  information  wc  receive 

concern- 
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concerning  thefe  matters,  from  books  and 

the  company  of  intelligent  individuals,  is 

* ^ 

highly  to  be  valued;  but  we  (hall  certain- 
ly  be  far  better  able  to  judge  of  them  from 
ocular  infpedtion  and  perfonal  experience. 

Segnius  irritant  animos  demijfa  per  aures , 

Quam  qua  funt  oculis  Subject  a jidelibus , et  qua 
Ipfe  fibi  tradit  Spectator. 

. For  this  reafon,  fuch  as  poflefs  the  means 
of  gratifying  their  curiofity,  and  are  at  the 

fame  time  deftined  or  liable  from  their* 

* • * • • * 

birth  to  arrive  at  eminent  ftations,  fhould 

* 

not  fail  to  dedicate  a reafonable  portion, 
of  their  time  to  the  vifitation  of  foreign 
parts.  . 

I have  united  the  probability  of  adling 
in  a public  fphere  to  the  poffeflion  of  for- 
tune, from  a convidtion  that  the  latter 
alone  confers  no  right  to  ramble  over  the 
world,  unlefs  it  is  in  queft  of  health,  or 

from  the  neceffity  of  bufinefs.  Pleafure  is 

* 
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a motive  which  ought  to  be  difcarded  ? 
enough  may  be  found  at  home ; and  it  is 
fhameful  to  hear- men  affign  it  as  a reafon 
for  fquandering  fo  much  money,  and  lof- 
ing  fo  much  time  beyond  fea,  both  which 
they  might  employ  to  fo  much  better  pur- 
pofes,  without  ftirring  out  of  their  own 
country.  . 

•a. 

- t 

LETTER  II. 

• > t 4 

yjjAVTNG  from  various  caufes  had' 
frequent  occafion  to  refide  among 
the  French,  I will  endeavour  to  make 
you  (hare  my  acquaintance  with  them. 
This  I propofe  doing  in  a fummary,  com- 
pendious manner;  fuch  as  may,  without 
loading  your  memory  with  unnecefiary  de- 
tails, be  fufficiently  copious  to  remind  you 
of  what  is  worth  knowing  and  retaining 
concerning  that  country  and  people. 

. The  hiftorieal  and  geographical  deferip- 
tions  of  France,  do  not  make  any  part  of 

the 
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the  fubjedt  here  intended  to  be  laid  before 
you.  You  ate  well  acquainted  with  both. 
It  is  the  now  exifting  and  adting  princi- 
ples, manners,  and  genius  of  that  nation, 
with  which  you  are  to  become  acquainted.  • 

i 

The  termination  of  the  fatal  quarrel 
with  America,  will  in  all  probability  open 
a new  fcene  to  the  Englifh  who  vifit 
France. 

Before  the  lofs  of  our  colonies,  the 
French  .looked  upon  us  as  dangerous 
neighbours.  They  viewed  us  with  an 
hoftile  and  fufoicious  eye  : their  friend- 
lincfs  and  efteem,  for  we  always  met  with 
both,  were  accompanied  with  the  idea  of 
the  many  future  mifchiefs  they  expedted 
from  us. 

Though  to  fome  this  may  appear 
groundlefs  refinement,  yet  I will  venture 
to  appeal  to  thofe  who  have  been  conver- 
fant  with  the  ferious  and  thinking  among 
them,  for  the  truth  of  the  obfervation. 
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But  now  that  the  danger  is  To  much 
leflened,  and  that  their  apprehenfions  are 
of  courfe  fo  much  removed,  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  entertaining  no  immediate 
dread  of  our  power,  they  will  feel  the  1 ef& 
repugnance  to  beftow  their  good-will  and 

amity  upon  the  natives  of  this  country,/ 

• » • 

- * • • \ 

. One  of  the  firft  rules  I would  have  you. 
diligently  obferve,  is  to  (hew  a willing- 

nefs  to  be  pleafed  with  their  endeavours  to 

* . <■»  , 

pleafe  you,  and  to  feize  every  occafion  of 
doing  juftice  to  their  many  agreeable  qua- 
lities. 

* 

One  of  the  complaints  urged  againft  the 
Englifh  by  the  French,  and  indeed  by 
moft  foreigners,  is  a fupercilioufnefs  of 
difpofition  that  inclines  them  to  underva- 
lue whatever  they  meet  with  abroad.  More 
% « * 

enmity  has  accrued  to  us  from  this  than 
from  any  other  caufe.  You  cannot  there- 
fore be  too  much  upon  your  guard  againft 
fo  prejudicial  a failing,  . Acknowledge 

readily 
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readily  what  is  good  every  where,  dif- 

fcmble  . fmall  inconveniences,  and  take 

% 

in  good  part  all  that  is  meant  as  fuch: 
this  I have  conftantly  found  the  fureft  me- 
thod of  conciliating  affe&ion  and  efteem, 
from  perfons  of  all  chara&ers  and  fta- 
tions,  * 

m S.  » 

The  French  are  peculiarly  delighted  with 
the  praifes  which  an  Englifhman  beftows 
on  their  country:  it  would  be  very  impru- 
dent to  refufe  paying  fo  moderate  a price 
for  the  many  civilities  it  will  purchafe. 

» * 

As  the  late  war  ha$  ended  to  their  ad- 
vantage,  though  not  in  the  leaft  to  our 
difhonour,  you  will  find  them,  on  that 
very  account,  the  more  willing  to  accept 
of  any  compliments  which  you  may  occa- 

— • • . f 

fionally  think  proper  to  pay  them  : win- 
ners are  always  in  good  humour ; and  lit- 

* * 

tie  gains  fuffice  to  excite  that  of  the 
French;  though,  to  fpeak  truth,  they 
have  in  the  prefent  inftance  ample  reafons 
to  be  fatisfied, 

A9 
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As  foon  as  you  are  landed  on  French 
ground,  renew  the  refolution  I have  often 
heard  you  make,  of  lofing  no  opportunity 
of  converfing  with  the  natives  in  their 
own  language,  and  upon  fubjefts  which 
relate  to  them. 

You  will  find  them  furprifingly  com- 
municative and  affable.  They  are  pecu- 
liarly defirous  of  gratifying  the  curiofity 
of  Grangers,  efpeciaily  of  the  Englifh, 
whofe  good  opinion  they  are  always  earned: 
to  obtain.  I fpeak  of  the  genteeler 
claffes. 

The  common  fault  of  our  countrymen 

* 

* 

abroad,  is  to  affociate  too  much  with  each 
other,  and  too  little  with  the  people  of  the 
country  they  are  in.  This  is  an  unac-* 
countable  turn  in  perfons  of  underfiand- 
ing.  To  what  intent  did  they  go  abroad? 
or,  to  afk  the  right  queftion,  had  they  any 
other  than  to  feek  out  fome  new  method 
of  killing  time,  and  relieving  themfelves 
from  the  burden  of  idlenefs  through  no- 
velty of  amufements  ? 
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pjp  H E journey  from  Calais  to  Paris, 
will,  on  comparing  it  with  that  from 
London  to  Dover,  furnilh  you  with  abunT 
dance  of  fubje&s  for  reflection.  The  re- 
fpedtive  afpeft  of  each  country,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  inhabitants,  their  looks, 
their  attire,  their  habitations,  all  will  af- 
ford a fenfible  Englifhman  powerful  rea- 
sons for  thanking  Providence  thaf  he  is 
one,  as  the  philofppher  did  of  old  for  be- 
ing a Grecian. 

As  you  approach  Paris,  you  will  fee  na 
caufe  to  alter  your  fentiments.  Splendide 
Mendax  was  the  idea  that  always  ftruck 
me,  whenever  I beheld  rich  cloaths  or 
fine  buildings  on  that  route,  as  they  are  fo 
flrongly  counter-balanced  by  the  wretch- 
ednefs  of  multitudes, 

But; 
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But  let  us  enter  that  metropolis,  which 
you  delign  to  make  your  abode,  and  the 
centre  of  your  fpecufations. 

The  entrance  into  Paris  is  no  ways  pre- 
poffeffing  in  its  favour.  Poverty  and  nar- 
rownefs  of  circumftances  foon  meet  an  ex- 
perienced eye.  Notwithftanding  the  par- 
tial appearances  of  fplendour  that  here  and 

t * 

there  prefent  themfelves,  it  is  eafy  to  per- 
ceive the  general  deficiency  of  plenty  and 
profperity. 

A 

' ' ' , 

« 

The  dwellings  of  the  inferior  fort  are 
poor  and  uncomfortable;  the  Ihops  are 
mean,  and  feem  to  want  employment. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  will  be  (truck 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  public  buildings, 
the  churches, . monafteries,  and  houfes  of 
the  great. 

t 

But  it  is  only  in  their  outfide  they  ex- 
ceed the  (tru&ures  of  the  fame  kind  in 

Eng- 


( 
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England,  churches  excepted,  which  are 
ufually  larger,  and  more  magnificent  than 
ours ; the  conveniences  within  doors  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  thofe  of  Englilh 
houfes. 

Thefe  and  various  other  remarks  of  the 
fame  nature  I will  leave  you  to  make  at 
your  leifure.  Of  fuch  objedts  I would 
wi(h  you  to  be  very  carefully  follicitous. 

t 

My  prefent  aim  is  to  lead  you  to  the 
contemplation  of  thefe  as  well  as  of  higher 
matters.  They  fhould  affeCt  deeply  the 
minds  of  attentive  people,  as  they  relate  fo 
effentially  to  the  immediate  and  folid  well- 
being of  the  community. 

Well  do  I know  that  the  generality  of 
travellers  feldom  think  it  their  bufinefs  to 
ftoop  to  fuch  concerns  as  thefe.  Palaces, 
gardens,  ftatues,  pictures,  antiquities,  and 
productions  of  art,  are  the  principal  fub- 
je&s  of  their  curiofity  : the  others  are 

* merely 
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merely  collateral,  and  noticed  only  en  pap* 

Janty  in  a light  and  tranfient  manner. 

• 

. It  is  this  frivolous  turn  of  mind  that 

renders  fo  many  books  of  travels  .totally  • 

* 

unworthy  of  the  perufal  of  ferious  people  % 
who  feek  to  inftrud:  much  more  than  to 
amufe  themfelves.  But  even  in  the  light 
of  mere  amufement,  it  requires,  one  (hould 
fhink,  no  fmall  fhare  of  patience,  to  wade 
through  fo  many  pages  of  defcriptions  of 
paintings  and  fculptures ; which  can  be  of 
no  ufe  but  to  refrefli  the  memory  of  thofe 
who  have  fecn  them,  and  are  at  the  fame 
time  tolerable  connoiffeurs  of  their  merit* 
To  all  other  claffes  of  readers  they  muft 
certainly  prove  very  infipid. 

A man  who  travels  with  views  of  fub- 
ftantial  improvement,  will  rank  fuch 
things  in  the  fecondary  clafs  of  his  ob- 
fcrvations.  They  will  ferve  as  amufe- 
ments,  but  by  no  means  as  the  principal 
• cbjedts  of  his  inquiry.  . 
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I thought  it  neceffary  to  warn  you  a- 
gainfl:  that  rabies  of  admiration  for  ftatues 
and  pictures,  which  is  fo  commonly  but  a 
bare  affectation.  There  are  few  real  judges 
of  them  : for  one  that  is  truly  qualified  for 
fuch  a tafk,  there  arc  crouds  of  pretenders.  . 
I could  mention  a variety  of  proofs  how 
often  the  ignorance  of  fuch  perfons  is  ridi- 
culed by  artifts.  Thefe  are  ufually  too 
polite  to  offend  gentlemen,  and  it  may  be 
added,  too  wife  to  difoblige  cuftomers. 
From  fuch  motives  many  a man  paffes  for 
a judge,  who  is  very  ill  qualified  for  one. 

There  are  fo  many  other  objects  to  em- 
ploy your  attention,  and  in  which  a man 
of  found  undemanding  cannot  be  de- 
ceived, that  I would  always  wifh  you  to 
give  the  preference  to  thefe,  and  confider 
them  as  the  chief  fources  of  the  benefit 
you  are  to  derive  from  your  travels. 
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jpROM  the  warmth  with  which  I havd 

reprobated  the  frivolous  purfuits  of 

■ ' ...  > 

the  plurality  of  our  travellers,  I would  not 
have  you  conclude  that  I am  an  enemy  to 

4 m 

elegant  arts  and  amufements.  I intend  no 

O * * 

* i ■'  . 

more  than  to  fet  them  in  their  right  place, 
by  prevailing  upon  you  to  view  them 

* . , i 

in  a light  far  inferior  to  the  knowledge  df 

* **  t/  ** 

thofe  things  on  which  the  grandeur  and 
profperity  of  nations  are  founded,  or  of 
thofe  which  are  the  caufes  of  their  detri- 

‘ , A " 7 * * f I r * * * ^ l ' f 

- 4.  -•■>>■•••  • ..i  • - v • 

ment  and  ruin.. 


* V>  - • * ‘ 
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It  is  reported  of  the  famous  Locke,’  that 

► . - * ' 

he  was  fo  diligent  in  . prying  continually 
into  the  various  callings  and  occupations 
of  individuals,  that  he  polTeffed  a com- 

• . * •••  V 

plete  theory  of  all  the  principal  branches 

- -•  ■ • % v r # • 

of  mechanical  bufinefs  : and  could  readily 

fr**7  ' ■ i r;-~ ; - •?  * 

con- 
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converfc  with  tradefmen  of  almoft  every 
denomination,  on  the  mod  intricate  parts 
of  their  profeffion,  and  point  out  errors 
and  improvements,  of  which  they  were 
not  aware  themfelves. 

It  is  not  neceflary  that  every  gentleman 
fhould  be  as  intelligent  in  thefe  matters  as 
Mr.  Locke ; but  it  is  highly  requifite  that 
fuch  as  travel  on  the  fcore  of  fubdantial 
improvement,  ihould  bring  home  with 
them,  as  much  of  foreign  knowledge  and 
experience  in  ufeful  things,  as  is  confid- 
ent with  the  line*  of  life  which  they  pur- 
pofe  to  embrace.  This  would  conduce 
to  juftify  the  expence  this  nation  is  at  in 
the  vaft  fums  yearly  laid  out  in  tours  to 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

Foreigners  that  travel,  fet  us  the  ex- 
ample in  this  particular.  Within  thefe 
twenty  years  numbers  of  them  have  vi- 
fited  our  ifland,  prompted  by  views  of  de- 
riving beneficial  lights  to  their  country, 

C from 
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' * * 

from  the  various  inflitutions  and  eftablifli- 

• „ * . * % 

ments  that  have  latterly  rendered  the  Bri- 

ti(h  nation  fo  renowned.  ; .* 

a « » * 

* r ■ 

• • » 

The  truth  is,  that  foreigners  have  much 
more  rational  purpofes  to  ferve  by  coming 
amongft  us,  than  we  have  by  going  among 
them.  Utility  is  generally  their  aim ; 
ours  is  feldom  any  other  than  pleafure. 

4 

4 

When  you  have  ferioufly  pondered  on 
the  pernicioufnefs  of  travelling  for  fo  paul- 
try  an  end,  I promife  myfelf  from  your 
good  fenfe,  and.  the  pains  you  have  taken 

to  qualify  yourfelf  to  appear  abroad  with 

» 

credit,  that  you  will  not  deferve  to  be 
counted  among  thofe  who  are  continually 
imprefling  foreigners  with  diladvantageous 
opinions  of  the  natives  of  England. 

4 

I remember  to  have  heard  a Swifs  gen- 
tleman of  excellent  capacity  remark,  that 
moft  of  our  Englifli  travellers  were  fent 
abroad  much  too  young  and  inexperienced 
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in  the  affairs  of  their  country.  Without 
a competent  knowledge  of  which,  he  was 
pofitive  in  his  convidtion,  that  travelling 
became  no  better  than  a mere  amufement. 
No  man,  till  he  had  attained  his  four  or 
five-and-twentieth  year,  was  fit  to  judge 
with  folidity  concerning  the  tranfaftions 
and  bufinefs  of  his  own  country,  much 
lefs  of  another,  to  which  he  was  an 
utter  ftranger. 

The  only  reafonable  expedition  to  be 
formed  in  regard  to  a travelling  youth, 
was  the  acquifition  of  foreign  languages. 
Were  it  not  to  this  intent,  he  would  often 
fay,  that  no  people  could  betray  more 
thoughtleflhefs  and  imprudence  than  the 
Englilh,  in  fuffering,  or  rather  indeed  en- 
couraging their  young  gentlemen  to  make 

fuch  long  and  expen  five  excurfions. 

* 

Among  other  mifikes  and  negligences, 
of  which  Englifh  parents  were  guilty,  he 
greatly  blamed  them  for  not  endeavour- 

C 2 ing 
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jng  to  train  their  children  to  fome  Ibare 
of  military  knowledge : a campaign,  was 
it  no  more,  he  thought  abfolutely  requi- 
fite  to  perfedt  the  character  of  a young 

man  of  rank  and  fortune. 

/ 

/ 

He  did  not  mean  by  this  to  turn  ouf 
nobility  and  gentry  into  military  men  j 
but  to  infufe  into  them  a manly  fpirit, 
and  wean  them  from  habits  of  indolence 
and  effeminacy. 

■ \ 

In  this  he  afferted  that  he  fpoke  from  ex- 
perience, and  that  he  had  always  found  in 
well-difpofed  young  men,  a wonderful  ap- 
titude to  receive  much  profit  by  adopting 
luch  a plan.  He  mentioned  feveral  whofe 
talents  and  difpofitions  had  been  improved, 
to  the  furprize  of  all  that  knew  them. 

Certain  it  is  that  a due  portion  of  mar- 
tialifm  elevates  the  foul  in  a remarkable 
degree.  We  never  had  a more  refpedtable 
body  of  nobles  and  gentlemen  in  England 
6 than 
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than  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Charles 
the  Firft.  Their  education  and  their  va- 
lour  were  both  equally  conlpicuous,  and 
has  never  been  rivalled  fince. 

In  France,  during  the  reigns  of  Lewis 
the  thirteenth,  and  of  his  fon  Lewis  the 
fourteenth,  the  French  nobility  were  re- 
markably converfant  both  in  arms  and 

* * 

literature. 

If  we  turn  to  Greek  and  Roman  anti* 
quity,  we  find  all  the  principal  perfonages 
of  each  of  thofe  celebrated  nations,  not 
lefs  renowned  for  their  courage  and  ta- 
lents in  war,  than  for  their  flull  in  polite 
knowledge. 

» * 

I do  not  think  it  neceffary  to  give  you  a 
catalogue  of  names  by  way  of  proof : you 
are  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  truth 
of  what  is  alferted ; and  it  were  a fliame 
that  any  gentleman  of  your  age  fhould  re- 
quire his  memory  to  be  refrelhed  on  fuch 
an  occafion. 
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Whether*  your  friends  will  coincide  with 
the  opinion  of  this  Swifs  gentleman,  is  not 
the  point  in  queftion ; but  one  need  not 
afk  their  permiffion  to  be  convinced,  that 
a young  gentleman  who  has  remained 
abroad  three  or  four  years,  and  has  neg- 

t . 4 

ledted  opportunities  to  acquaint  himfelf  in 
fome  meafure  with  fo  neceffary  a duty  as 
that  of  ferving  his  country  in  time  of 
need,  is  undoubtedly  guilty  of  great  indo- 
lence and  remiflhefs. 

- .*  . • . . : 

•»#  ' - , 

* * * < 

It  is  highly  probable  that  in  a fhort 

. . « » • • *N>  > V 

time  difputes  will  arife  in  fome  parts  of 

• / * < 

Europe.  Thither  I think  it  incumbent 
on  a young  gentleman  of  fpirit  to  repair. 
Of  the  two  parties,  let  him  join  that 
which  is  the  moft  friendly  to  Britain,  and 
Sacrifice  at  leaft  a twelvemonth  to  the 

ftudy  of  war. 

, * % 

/ 

* '■  Poffibly  an  advice  of  this  kind  may  not 

.coincide  with  the  ideas  of  many  of  our 

* 

gentry.  When  people  ramble  abroad  from 

• •’  . 6 
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mere  curiofity,  and  the  defire  of  varying 
their  paftimes,  fuch  counfel  is  not  ac- 
ceptable ; but  hoping  that  you  are  deter- 
mined to  diftinguifli  yourfelf  from  the 
bulk  of  our  travellers,  I have  ventured  to 

addrefs  you  as  a young  man  of  fenfe  and 

• * 

refolution,  as  one  that  means  to  travel  in 
that  character,  and  laying  afide  the  frivo- 
lous occupations  that  have  fo  long  dif- 
graced  them,  to  imprefs  foreigners  with  a 
new  fet  of  ideas  in  regard  to  the  young 
gentlemen  of  England. 


Hitherto,  riche  comme  un  Angbis , as  rich 
as  an  Englifliman,  has  been  the  compli- 
ment ufually  paid  to  our  countrymen.  It 
were  to  be  wiflied  that  an  epithet  of  a 
more  honourable  tendency  could  be  fub- 
ftituted  in  its  room.  To  be  known 
chiefly  by  that,  is  almoft  to  deferve  no 
other. 
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A FTER  laying  before  you  the  foregoing 
general  ideas,  I will  now  endeavour 
to  defcend  into  fuch  particulars  as  may 

render  your  journey  of  real  advantage,  and 

* 

make  it  the  foundation  of  much  future 

enjoyment  and  utility. 

% 

* % 

As  you  propofe  remaining  two  com- 
plete years  among  the  French,  I think 
that  in  order  to  employ  that  time  benefici- 
ally, you  ihould  begin  by  drawing  up  a 
plan  of  the  manner  in  which  you  intend 
to  fill  it,  and  fuffer  no  unneceflary  avoca- 
tions to  interrupt  it* 

^ * • 

The  great  caufe  of  fo  much  time  being 

idled  away  both  at  home  as  well  as  abroad, 
is  that  people  are  not  follicitous  to  make  a 
previous  diftribution  of  it  according  to 

pro- 
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probable  occurrences.  An  orderly  mind 
is  the  foundation  of  all  intellectual  ac- 
quirements. Through  regularity,  the  moft 
immenfe  and  weighty  bufinefs  may  be 
difpatched  with  celerity  and  eafe  but 
every  thing  is  too  much  for  people  who 
aCt  without  any  rule. 

I need  not  repeat  the  well-known  ftory 
of  Dewit,  who  was  no  lefs  a prodigy  from 
the  talents  he  difplayed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  than  from  the  afto- 
nifhing  facility  and  diligence  with  which 
they  paffed  through  his  hands,  owing  en- 
tirely to  the  judicious  arrangement  of  his 
time. 

In  imitation  of  fo  illuftrious  a precedent, 
let  every  hour  have  its  particular  affign- 
ment,  and  adhere  to  it  punctually. 

I pretend  not  to  dictate  what  employ- 
ments are  moft  fuited  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  day.  I have  obferved  that 

the 
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the  notions  and  difpofitions  even  of  fenfi- 
ble  perfons  do  not  always  concur  in  this 
matter.*  ' 

I have  known  fome  who  began,  the 
day  by  reading  or  ftudying,  others  by  writ- 
ing and  compofing,  referving  the  other 

« 

for  the  evening.  But  though  fuch  a me- 
thod may  be  as  advantageous  as  any  to  in- 
dividuals who  refide  at  homeland  are  maf- 
ters  of  their  own  time,  yet  to  a young 
gentleman  abroad  I imagine  the  morning 
alone  fhould  be  facred  to  the  mufes,  and 
that  he  fhould  conftantly  dedicate  the  af- 
ter part  of  the  day  to  fociety,  from  which 
he  is  to  reap  his  principal  improvement. 

Without  prefcribing  any  particular  me- 
thod of  dividing  your  time,  I fhall  only 
advife  you  to  be  faithful  to  the  divifion 
which  you  may  think  proper  to  make; 
and  to  be  perfuaded  that  unlefs  one  is 
made,  time  jvill  infenfibly  fleal  away, 
without  leaving  any  other  remembrance 
than  of  its  lofs. 
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^^E  are  told  that  the  'proper  ftudy  of 
mankind  is  man;  to  which  let  me 
add,  that  the  proper  ftudy  of  a traveller  is 
the  country  and  people  he  vifits. 

It  was  judicioufly  done  to  carry  over 
but  a few  Englifh  books  with  you  : when 

V * 

I fee  large  quantities  che/led  up  by  our 
young  travellers,  unlefs  it  is  with  an  in- 
tent to  make  prefents  of  them,  I am  al- 
ways inclined  to  fufpeCt  that  either  they 
mean  them  as  a parade,  or  poflibly  to 
give  them  that  reading  abroad  which  they 
have  negleded  at  home. 

But  let  them  not  be  deceived  by  fruit- 
lefs  expectations.  He  that  has  not  read 
the  good  writers  in  his  own  language, 
before  he  left  his  country,  is  ill  cal- 
culated to  go  abroad  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a gentleman ; and  cannot  promife 
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himfelf  much  benefit  from  the  literature 
of  other  countries. 

* • > • 

To  know  little  of  one's  own  country- 
men in  that  province,  is  an  infuperable 
bar  to  improvement  by  the  writers  in  other 
nations.  It  is  too  late  to  begin  an  appli- 
cation to  one’s  own  language,  when  the 
time  is  come  for  applying  to  that  of  others. 
If  previous  to  travelling,  a man  could  or 
would  not  perform  one  only  of  thefe  tafk$, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expedted  that  while  on 
his  travels,  he  will  either  be  able  or  will- 
ing to  go  through  the  fatigue  of  both.  . 

No  gentleman  ihould,  in  fhort,  venture 
himfelf  abroad  as  a traveller,  before  he 
has  laid  in  a fufficient  flock  of  liberal 
knowledge,  that  of  his  own  language  efpe- 
cially,  together  with  a reafonable  tindture 
of  thofe  with  which  he  will  have  occafiot* 
to  form  a more  extenfive  acquaintance. 

French  and  Latin  are  indifpenfibly  re- 
quifite  in  a young  man  who  propofes  to 
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mix  in  elegant  and  refpe&able  com- 
panies. While  you  are  not  deficient  in 
thefe,  you  need  not  apprehend  being  un- 
dervalued; but  without  them,  the  fecond 
efpecially,  I have  frequently  remarked, 
that  the  French  are  inclined  to  iufpedt  one 
of  being  un  nouveau  parvenu,  a lucky  fel- 
low of  mean  birth  and  breeding. 

. If  Latin  is  neceflary  to  preferve  you 
from  thefe  fufpicions,  French  is  no  lefs 
wanted  to  enable  you  to  join  company 
and  converfation,  and  to  render  you  ac- 
ceptable in  both. 

Deficiency  in  this  refpeft,  though  not 
fo  difgraceful  as  the  former,  is  more  in- 
convenient. The  French  have  fo  long 
been  ufed  to  look  upon  their  language  as 
the  medium  of  gertteel  communication, 
that  they  learn  no  other,  and  expeft  that 
every  perfon  who  forms  pretenfions  to  po- 
lite breeding,  fhould  lpeak  it. 

As 
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- As  you  know  enough  of  it  to  be  at  no 
lofs  upon  any  occafion,  I congratulate  you 
on  the  fatisfadtion  vou  will  receive  from 
that  circumftance.  It  is  no  trivial  one  in 
any  country ; but  efpecially  in  one  where 
the  natives  are  feldom  able  to  converfe  in 
any  other. 

t 

To  this  let  me  ' add,  that  the  French 
are  charmed  to  hear  a foreigner  exprefs. 
hinifelf  with  eafe  and  corredtnefs  in  their 
language.  They  look  upon  it  as  a tacit 
homage  paid  to  the  fuperiority  of  its  me- 
rit, and  at  the  fame  time  as  a proof  of  the 
tafte  of  him  that  pofTeffes  it. 

( 

It  is,  in  lliort,  an  accomplishment  of 
effential  weight  with  people  of  all  charac- 
ters in  France,  and  for  which  they  are 
willing  to  allow  one  very  ample  credit. 

* • i 

Next  to  Latin  and  French,  let  me  re- 
commend the  intelligence  of  the  Italian, 
for  two  reafons,  firft,  becaufe  it  is  attained 
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with  facility  by  one  that  knows  the  two 
former,  and  fecondly,  as  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  you  may  be  fmitten  fome  day 
or  other,  with  a defire  of  feeing  Italy. 

To  thefe  two  reafons  one  may  add 
a third,  the  excellent  authors  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  the  number  of  Italians  that  re- 
pair to  England. 

A complete  knowledge  and  Ikill  in  thefe 
three  languages,  will  abundantly  fuffice, 
together  with  your  own,  to  furnifh  you 
with  copious  means  of  information  in  all 
the  divers  branches  of  learning. 

If  you  have  not  forgot  your  Greek,  culti- 
vate it  with  all  care  and  diligence;  but  if 
you  have,  or  never  fhould  have  made  much 
proficiency  therein,  I do  not  fee  of  what 
feryice  an  application  to  it  would  prove  at 
prefent.  When  turned  of  five-and-twenty, 
languages  are  but  an  infipid  occupation  to 
a folid,  thinking  mind.  Unlefs  they  are 

learned 
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learned  in  early  youth,  nothing  but  abfo- 
lute  necefiity  can  juflify  a man’s  labours 
in  fo  rugged  and  tedious  a tafk. 

Befide  the  fatigue  that  accompanies 
them,  they  cannot  fail  to  preclude  our  at- 
tention to  matters  of  far  greater  moment# 
What  are  they  after  all,  but  mere  combi- 
nations of  letters  and  founds,  different  in 
one  country  from  what  they  are  in  another, 
but  expreffive  of  the  fame  thing,  and  pro- 
ductive of  no  idea  that  is  not  to  be  found 
in  one  as  much  as  in  all? 

It  has  frequently  raifed  my  indignation, 
to  fee  men  profoundly  fkilled  in  the  learn- 
ed languages,  totally  unconverfant  in  other 
knowledge.  This  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common cafe.  One  would  be  tempted  to 
imagine,  that  perfons  of  this  ftamp  had 
little  or  no  turn  for  any  thing  elfe ; which 
is  perhaps  too  often  the  real  faCt. 

I once  knew  a profeffor  in  a foreign 
univerfity  precifely  in ' this  predicament. 

He 
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He  had  a Angular  facility  in  the  attaining 
of  languages;  but  was  a flranger  to  ancient 
or  modern  hiftory,  and  almofl  to  every 
other  branch  of  knowledge.  His  fort  lay 
entirely  in  his  expertnefs  as  a linguift : he 
underftood  critically  the  meaning  of  words ; 
but  did  not  feem  to  relifh  the  fpirit  and 
fublimity  of  the  expreflions  of  which  he 
fo  well  comprehended  the  fenfe.  Whe- 
ther he  read  Hefiod  or  Homer,  Virgil 
or  Silius,  I apprehend  his  raptures  were 
equal.  Thofe  who  knew  him  were  con- 
vinced of  this,  as  well  as  that  he  held 

• 

many  of  the  beft  modern  poets  and  other 
writers  in  a mod  unjuft  contempt. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  warn  you,  to 
hold  an  equitable  icale  in  thofe  matters ; 
and  to  coniider  that  there  are  many  men  of 
excellent  tafte  and  difcernment,  who  are 
unacquainted  with,  or  have  forgotten  the 
Greek  and  Latin  which  they  formerly 
learned  at  fchool ; but  are  on  the  other 
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hand  very  extenfively  read  in  the  goad 

writings  of  their  countrymen. 

0 

The  paflion  for  languages  is  not  how- 
ever much  known  in  France;  lefs  I be- 
lieve than  in  any  nation.  As  they  abound 
in  tranflations,  they  {land  in  the  lefs  need 
of  originals,  and  have  the  more  time  to 
employ  on  things  themfelves. 

, * 

To  do  them  juftice,  they  are  uncom- 
monly ready  to  perufe  the  productions  of 
other  people,  when  clad  in  a French 
drefs  : it  may  be  faid  that  there  is  hardly  a 
work  of  any  merit  which  has  not  been 
tranflated  into  their  language,  and  has  not 
met  with  the  mod  gracious  reception. 

They  feem  perfuaded  that  the  time  and 
pains  bellowed  upon  the  learning  of  lan- 
guages, will  be  much  more  profitably 
employed  in  perufing  judicious  verfions. 
Thefe  one  is  fure  to  read  with  facility, 
6 and 
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and  thoroughly  to  comprehend  ; whereas 
years  are  neceffary  to  arrive  at  the  exadt  un- 
demanding of  an  original.  While  people 
therefore  are  not  under  an  immediate  obli- 
gation of  fubmitting  to  fo  much  toil,  they 
not  improperly  ftile  it,  travailler  pout' 
l Amour  du  Travaily  labouring  for  the  fake 
of  labour.  • • 

You  will;  conformably  to  this  opinion, 
find  very  few  Frenchmen  fond  of  other 
languages  than  their  own  : but  then  yoil 
will  find  excellent  tranflations  amongthem, 
of  almoft  every  book  worth  reading,  whe- 
ther ancient  or  modern.  * 

\ 

One  of  the  moft  celebrated  French  tran- 
slators of  Greek  and  Latin,  was  Monfieur 
D’Ablancourt : this  gentleman  was  of  opi- 
nion, that,  hiftory,  laws,  and  fciences  ex- 
cepted, which  were  in  their  nature  pro- 
grefiive,  and  muft  of  courfe  furnifh  a con- 
tinual feries  of  matter  for  fludy  and  im- 
provement, all  other  branches  of  litera- 
ls 2 turs 
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ture  were  already  fufficiently  inVeftigated  > 
and  that  whatever  the  moderns  might  add' 

of  their  own,  would  never  attain  the  ex- 

/ 

eellence  of  the  ancients. 

Inftead  of  exhaufting  themfelves  in  vain 
attempts  to  rival  them,  he  advifed  the  li- 
terati to  content  themfelves  with  the 
works  of  preceding  ages,  and  to  employ 
their  abilities  in  tranflating  them  faith- 
fully and  elegantly  for  the  ufe  of  the  pre- 
fent  times. 

He  not  only  gave,  but  conformed  to 
this  advice  with  the  moft  remarkable  punc- 
tuality : his  whole  labours  were  devoted  to 

» 

the  fervice  of  thofe  who  were  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  learned  languages,  and  yet 
were  defirous  of  benefiting  by  the  excel- 
lent things  they  contained.  His  verfions 
* are  incomparably  the  beft  extant. 

After  precautioning  you  againft  the 
needlefs  ftudy  of  languages,  let  me  with 
5 r . the 
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the  fame  breath  intreat  you  to  negledt 

none  that  you  are  a mafter  of. 

\ 

I will  here  ufe  the  freedom  of  fetting  be- 
fore you  the  method  ufed  by  a friend,  in  or- 
der to  retain  thofe  of  which  he  was  pofieft. 

Thofe  purfuits  and  fludies  excepted, 
W'hich  demanded  immediate  and  daily  at- 
tention, he  dedicated  every  week  in  rota- 
tion to  one  language  exclufively ; feledt- 
ing  for  that  purpofe  the  bed  authors  in 
each,  and  avoiding  carefully  to  intermix 
the  lead  application  to  any  more  than  one 
at  a time. 

By  fuch  means,  and  with  little  more 
than  an  hour’s  fpace  in  the  day ; he  pre- 
ferved  for  years  a competency  of  fkill  in 
the  languages  he  had  been  taught  in  his 
youth. 

You  will  find,  in  feveral  of  the  coffee- 
houfes,  foreigners  of  great  merit  in.  this 
particular  branch.  I knew'  an  Hungarian 
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gentleman,  an  officer  of  Huflajrs,  who  fpoke 
mod  of  the  European  languages  with  furr 
prifing  fluency  and  correCtnefs.  He  was 
a perfon  of  thorough  education  : he  wrote 
and  expreft  himfelf  in  Latin  in  a mafter- 
ly  ftile  : I remember  an  ode  of  his  com- 
pofing  to  the  honour  of  Voltaire  j which 
connoifleurs  efteemed  equal  in  point  of 
latinity  to  any  production  of  the  time.  He 
converfed  in,  and,  what  was  more  remark- 
able, he  pronounced  the  Engliffi  like  a 
native.  Pope  he  knew  in  a manner  by 
heart,  and  preferred  him  to  all  modern 
poets,  Voltaire  ex’cepted,  whom  he  fliled 
the  reigning  King  of  Parnaffiis. 

This  gentleman,  to  the  beft  of  my  re- 
collection, pofleft  nine  modern  languages, 
the  Poliffi,  Hungarian,  Turkiffi,  German, 
Dutch,  Italian,  Spanifl],  French,  and  Eng*? 
liffi. 

I mention  him  as  an  inflance  of  what 
may  be  accomplilhcd  through  a regular 

courfq 
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courfe  of  afliduity,  even  by  a man  taken 
up  with  the  bufinefs  of  the  world,  and 
wholly  dependent  upon  his  own  induflry 
for  his  fuccefs  in  life.  He  was  turned  of 

V 

fifty  when  I knew  him  $ and  had  expe- 
rienced fome  trying  viciflitudes,  having 
during  his  youth  been  a captive  in  Turky, 
and  met  afterwards  with  other  mortifica- 
tions, 

Butin  themidftof  difficulties  he  always 
found  leifure  for  improvement.  His  eru- 
dition was  of  a manly  ufeful  kind  : an^ 
cient  and  modern  hiftory,  fortification  and 
tadtics,  he  was  allowed  to  excel  in,  and 
in  all  difcuffions  of  this  fort  his  opinion 
was  held  decifive. 

As  nothing  however  fhould  be  under- 
taken ' invita  minervay  I would  very  fe- 
rioufly  admonifh  you,  to  beware  of  being 
feduced,  by  his  example,  into  fuch  an 
arduous  attempt  as  that  of  compaffing  the 
knowledge  of  a multiplicity  of  languages. 
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An  inftance  of  fuch  a. nature  is  a phenome- 
non, exhibited  now  and  then  as  a proof 
and  fpecimen  of  the  extent  of  human 
powers  ; but  which  while  we  admire,  it 
would  be  fruitlefs  to  propofe  as  an  objedt 
of  imitation. 

Contenting  yourfelf  therefore  with  thofe 
languages  I have  already  recommended, 
improve  yourfelf  in  them  ; and  be  per- 
fuaded  that  more  utility  and  credit  will 
refult  from  the  perfedt  poffeffion  of  two  or 
three,  than  from  an  incomplete  and  par- 
tial knowledge  of  half  a dozen. 

The  general  rule  is,  that  fuch  as  are  con- 
verfant  in  many,  are  feldom  matters  of 
any.  This  is  an  old  proverb,  and  as  fuch 
deferves  particular  attention  : as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  it  is  juftly  founded.  : 

It  is  principally  among  illiterate  people 
one  meets  with  the  ereateft  linsruifts.  I 

o o 

have  known  fea-rfaring  men  at  Genoa  and 
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Leghorn,  able  to  converfe  readily  upon 
common  fubje&s  in  almoft  every  language^ 
of  Europe. 

I hope  that  you  will  in  this  branch  of 
knowledge  retain  what  you  have  got ; but 
I do  not  wifh  you  to  obtain  any  more. 


LETTER  VII. 

J JAV  IN  G mentioned  in  my  preced- 
ing, the  likelihood  of  meeting  in 
coffee-houfes  with  foreign  gentlemen 
worthy  of  notice  for  their  Ikill  in  lan- 
guages, I will  alfo  add,  that  you  will  have 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  in 
thofe  places,  with  fome  of  the  moft  fenfi- 
ble  and  knowing  individuals  in  Paris. 

* 

In  this  refpedt  the  coffee-houfes  in  that 
city  have  the  advantage  over  thofe  of  our 
metropolis.  In  London  no  accefs  is  per- 
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mitted  without  particular  recommenda- 
tion, to  the  affociations  that  are  formed  in 
cofFee-houfes  among  the  gentlemen  who 
frequent  them.  Thefe  excepted,  the  na- 
tural referveof  the  Englifh  allows  of  little 
converfation  in  a coffee-room,  unlefs  it  is 
upon  the  bufinefs  officially  as  it  were  tran- 
faded  there.  Thofe  adjoining  to  the 
Change,  are  for  that  reafon  the  only  where 
much  talking  is  heard  apd  fgbrpitted  to 
with  patience,  * ' 

' But  in  Paris  the  leifure  of  numbers  of 
, the  genteeler  fort,  being  far  greater  than 
with  individuals  of  the  fame  clafs  with  us, 
from  that  variety  of  caufes  which  it  is  not 
here  neceffary  to  enumerate,  the  cofFee- 
houfes  of  credit  abound  with  perfons  of 
merit  and  ingenuity.  Their  converfation 
not  being  fo  tedioufly  ingroffed  by  politics 
or  bufinefs  as  that  of  our  coffee-houfe  fre- 
quenters, affords  a much  greater  choice  of 
fubjects  for  the  pleafure,  variety,  and  ani- 
mation of  difeourfe. 

As 
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As  freedom  and  affability  reign  confpi- 
cuoufly  in  the  companies  that  meet  in 
thefe  places,  ample  encouragement  is  giv- 
en to  difplay  abilities  of  every  fort.  I have 
been  frequently  entertained  with  learned 
and  ingenious,  as  well  as  with  amufing 
fubjedts ; and  been  ftruck  with  admira^ 
tion  at  the  variety  of  talents  exhibited  on 
thefe  occafions. 

Thefe  places  being  often  the  evening 
rendezvous  of  perfons  noted  for  their  ge- 
nius and  capacity,  are  upon  that  account 
reforted  to  by  numbers  who  feek  for  in- 
ftrudtion  or  pleafure.  They  are  both  fo 
well  blended,  that  ope  is  fure  to  mifs  of 
neither. 

It  is  here  the.  nature  and  difpofition  of 
the  French  is  perfe&ly  difcovered  : polite 
yet  warm,  impetuous  yet  affable,  full  of 
life  and  vigour,  and  no  lefs  replete  with 
pbligingnefs  and  complacency. 
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> Characters  of  all  denominations  abound 
here.  Provided  no  ill-natured  reflections 
be  caft  on  the  ruling  powers  of  the  ftate, 
and  upon  fuch  matters  as  plain  fenfe  will 
tell  one  fliould  not  be  meddled  with,  an 
unbounded  freedom  is  allowed  and  taken 
in  all  things. 

Quidquid  agunt  homines  nojlri  farrago  It- 
belliy  the  whole  circle  of  human  aCtions 
comes  into  dilcuffion  before  thefe  aflfem- 
blies;  and  it  is  impoflible,  confidering 
the  genius  and  experience  of  thofe  from 
whom  the  diflertations  proceed,  that  great 
utility,  as  well  as  enjoyment,  (hould  not 
refult  to  the  audience. 

For  thefe  reafons  you  will,  if  you  are 
wife,  often  repair  to  thefe  houfes  ; and  lay 
afide  that  pernicious  pride,  which  prompts 
fo  many  of  our  countrymen  abroad  to  dif- 
dain  all  company,  but  that  of  perfons  of 
the  highefl:  rank. 
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But  let  me  requeft  it  of  you,  ferioufly 
to  refleCt,  whether  fuch  a fociety  is  in  rea- 
lity the  moll  agreeable,  or  the  mod  in- 
structive. 

More  honour  indeed  accrues  from  an 
introduction  to  it,  and  a greater  facility  of 
admiffion  elfewhere ; but  is  it  of  fuch 
company  the  mod  brilliant  and  mod  me- 
ritorious characters  were  ever  known  to 
form  the  principal  part  ? 

People  of  very  high  rank  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  mod  infipid,  and  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  world,  and  generally  the  mod 
ignorant  and  uneducated.  Were  it  not 
for  the  fplendour  that  accompanies  great 
riches,  perfons  born  and  bred  to  vad  opu- 
lence, would  poflefs  but  little  attraction. 
The  fecret  expectation  of  deriving  emolu- 
ment from  their  frequentation,  is  the  chief 
motive  that  furrounds  them  with  follow- 
ers and  adherents.  Few  are  there  among 
them  whofe  acquired  qualifications  deferve 
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much  notice  or  refpedt.  If  they  are  blelt 
with  a good  character,  ’tis  in  general 
purely  the  gift  of  nature,  unaffifted  by  art 
or  culture.  A proof  of  this  is,  that  rarely 
do  we  fee  a fuperftru&ure  raifed  on  their 
native  good  qualities;  as  if  thofe  to  whom 
they  had  been  intruded,  were  afraid  they 
fliould  be  inverted  with  any  other,  fupe- 
riority  than  that  with  which  they  were 
born.  • 

So  far  as  intereft  is  concerned,  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  neglect  them ; but  if  you 
feek  for  improvement,  it  is  not  there  you 
will  find  it. 

The  chief,  and  indeed  the  propereft  mo- 
tive pleaded  for  courting  the  prefence  of 
the  great,  is  that  it  brings  us  acquainted 
with  fuch  perfons  of  merit  and  reputation 
as  frequent  it  from  fimilar  views  : as  to 
the  principals  themfelves,  they  may  be 
confidered  rather  as  the  conveners,  than 
as  the  authors  and  promoters  of  brilliant 

A 
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fociety.  I have  faid  nothing,  I believe, 
that  is  not  in  general  tolerably  true. 

From  the  vivacity  of  your  mind,  I make 
no  doubt  you  will  embrace  all  opportuni- 
ties of  ftoring  it  with  every  kind  of  im- 
provement. It  is  only  by  affociating  pro- 
mifcuoufly  with  perfons  of  all  profeffions, 
that  we  can  become  acquainted  with  the 
reality  of  things.  While  a man  therefore 
bears  an  unfullied  charadter,  think  him 
not  unworthy  of  your  fociety;  and  if  his 
ftation  is  genteel,  though  his  circumftances 

V 

fliould  be  unequal  to  his  worth,  let  this 
alone  have  weight  in  your  eftimation ; 
and  make  as  much  of  it  your  own  as  you 
can  by  frequenting  him,  and  participating 
the  knowledge  and  experience  he  is  wil- 
ling to  communicate. 

The  acquifitions  made  in  this  manner, 
are,  next  to  thofe  that  are  obtained  through 
our  own  perfonal  exertions,  incomparably 
fuperior  to  thofe  that  arife  from  reading 

and 
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and  ftudy.  Men  of  abilities,  arrived  at 

* / 

a certain  time  of  life,  are  wonderfully 
pleafed  with  docility  in  their  juniors,  and 

i 

always  repay  it  by  the  juftnefs  and  foli- 

/ 

dity  of  their  inftrudtions  : as  they  are 
drawn  from  their  own  ftock,  they  are  built 

on  practice,  and  may  be  relied  upon. 

« 

Happy  will  you  be,  if  among  the  various 
individuals,  whom  accident  may  throw  in 
your  way,  you  chance  to  form  a connec- 
tion with  one  of  this  defcription.  Should 
you  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  fuch 
a prize,  I moft  ardently  pray,  firft  that 
you  may  be  fenfible  of  its  value,  next  that 
you  may  feel  an  earned:  defire  to  improve 
fo  aufpicious  an  opportunity,  and  laftly, 
that  no  impatience  or  petulance  on  your 
lide  may  deprive  you  of  the  benefits  of 
fuch  an  acquaintance.  ■ 

It  is  in  the  company  of  fuch  men,  that 
young  gentlemen  will  form  themfelves,  in 
a fhort  time,  without  expence,  and  at  no 

rifle.  Thefe  are  three  confiderations  that 

» ^ 

ought 
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ought  powerfully  to  weigh  with  them* 
when  they  recoiled:  how  often  years  are 
fpent,  money  lavished,  and  frequent  diffi- 
culties. and  dangers  incurred  by  others, 
without  obtaining  an  adequate  recom- 
pence  for  the  toil  they  have  undergone* 

I would  wiffi  you  therefore  to  view 
fuch  a fort  of  acquaintance  as  a real  prize 
in  the  lottery  of  life.  They  are  not  fo 
rare  to  be  found  as  may  be  imagined. 
Unhappily  there  are  many  who  find  them 
as  the  cock  did  the  diamond  on  the  dung- 
hill : not  knowing  their  worth,  they  turn 
afide  in  quell  of  characters  more  in  unifon 
with  their  own. 


Were  it  not  for  this  want  of  perception 
in  fuch  numbers  of  our  young  men  of  for- 
tune, that  part  of  their  education  which  is 
by  far  the  mod  important,  the  finifhing 
part,  would  not  ufually  be  fo  miferably 
defective. 

E Frefh 
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Frelh  from  the  univerfity,  they  are 
ufliered  into  fociety,  with  the  notion,  that 
the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  of  the 
learned  languages,  and  of  the  fciences,  is 
the  beft  and  fureft  foundation  of  future 
improvement. 

AbftraCtedly  fpeaking,  this  notion  is  juft 
and  well  founded.  But  then  they  ftiould 
be  apprized,  that  unlefs  an  expert  con- 
ductor is  provided  to  take  them  by  the 
hand,  experimentally  converfant  in  the 
various  fcenes  of  life,  and  able  to  give 
them  practical  explanations  of  the  precepts 
they  have  been  taught,  unlefs  the  theories, 
to  which  they  have  fo  long  applied,  are 
not  illuftrated  by  the  inftruCtion  and  ex- 
ample of  real  men  of  the  world,  they  will 
remain  ignorant  in  the  midft  of  imaginary 
knowledge. 

V 

You  have  yourfelf  oftentimes  expreft 
your  aftonifhment  at  the  profound  inexpe- 
rience, in  a variety  of  refpeCts,  of  gentle- 


men 
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men  of  rank,  fortune,  and  even  under- 
ftanding.  To  what  elfe  think  you  could 
this  be  owing,  than  to  the  miffing  of  that 
neceffary  requifite  to  men  of  their  defcrip- 
tion,  a perfon  of  capacity  and  expertnefs 

t 

to  attend  their  firft  progrefs,  * and  initiate 
them  in  thofe  purfuits  and  occupations 
that  become  their  ftation  in  life  ? 

Innocence  of  heart,  integrity  of  morals, 
learning  and  genius  are  with  reafon  deem- 
ed effentials  in  a tutor.  To  a gentleman 
that  propofes  fallentis  femita  vita,  to  pafs 
his  life  in  the  (hade,  fuch  a one  may  be 
fufficient.  But  it  is  ridiculous  to  feek  for 
no  other  guide  in  favour  of  thofe  who  are 
deftined  to  figure  in  the  perplexed  circles 
of  w'orldly  tranfadtions  and  public  affairs* 

Intelligent  foreigners  are  not  a little 
furprifed,  when  they  behold  our  young 
gentlemen  fent  abroad  in  the  company 
of  perfons  doubtlefs  of  good  charafler,  but 
not  unfrequently  as  new  to  the  fcenes  they 

E 2 expe- 
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experience,  as  the  very  pupils  intruded  to 

their  care.  I will  make  no  comment  upon 

\ 

fuch  a text. 

I have  always  been  convinced,  in  con- 
fortuity  to  the  perfuafion  of  the  ableft  men 
whom  I have  heard  difcourfe  upon  this 
fubjedt,  that  a travelling  companion  is  far 
preferable  to  a travelling  tutor. 

The  difparity  of  age,  added  to  the  idea 
of  controul,  muft  neceffarily  leffen  that 
confidence  and  cordiality  which  ought  to 
fubfift  between  fellow-travellers.  When 
the  difference  of  years  is  not  material,,  and 
they  are  both  on  a footing  in  point  of  au- 
thority, friendship  is  much  lefs  liable  to 
interruption,  as  prudence  is  the  only  di- 
rector they  will  have  to  obey. 

But  then  I am  fuppofing  they  are  both 
young  men  of  fenfe,  dilcretion,  and  matu- 
rity. And  arc  any  others  fit  to  travel  ? I 
alfo  fuppofe  that  one  of  the  two  has  al- 
6 ready 
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ready  been  abroad,  and  that  friendship  in- 
duces him  to  accompany  the  other. 

Whenever  the  fyflem  of  travelling  un- 
dergoes a reformation  of  this  kind,  I make 
no  doubt  this  nation  will  foon  perceive  the 
difference  between  fo  beneficial  an  altera- 
tion, and  the  prefent  mode  of  difpatching 
raw  young  lads  abroad,  to  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  fee  the  raree  (hews  upon  the 
continent,  and  initiate  themfelves  in  fo- 
reign levities. 

I will  conclude  this  epiflle  by  repeating 
what  cannot  be  too  much  inculcated,  that 
until  the  age  of  four  or  five-and-twenty, 
travelling  is  of  little  benefit.  To  travel 
with  any  reafonable  hopes  of  improve- 
ment, the  mind  fhould  be  formed  ; which 
it  cannot  be,  at  leaft  feldom  is,  before  that 

It  may  be  added  with  equal  truth,  that 
tinlefs  we  are  accompanied  by  an  experi- 
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enced  friepd,  * previoufly  acquainted  with 
foreign  parts,  we  fhall  lee  them  only  by 
halves,  and  lofe  of  courfe  much  time, 
money,  and  trouble,  where  they  might 
otherwife  have  been  ufefully  employed. 


LETTER  VIII. 

* * 

HEREVER  curiofity,  and  the  de- 
li re  of  information  leads  you,  al- 
ways keep  thofe  in  your  eye,,  in  whom 
you  perceive  an  aptitude  and  inclination 
to  gratify  your  wifhes.  Shew  them  all 
deference  and  attention  j and  be  affured 
that,  next  to  charitablenefs  and  gene- 
rofity,  there  are  no  characters  in  the  world 
more  . deferving  of  refpedt  and  gratitude, 
than  of  fuch  individuals  as  are  willing  to 
inftruCt  and  edify  others  at  free  cod:. 


France  to  its  credit  abounds  with  fuch 
characters.  ‘ The  French  are  in ' general 
extremely  communicative.  This  renders 

people 
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people  of  knowledge  and  capacity  among 
them,  peculiarly  agreeable  to  foreigners. 


There  are  two  clafles  of  men  in  that 
country,  that  yield  not  the  palm  of  fub- 
ftantial  merit  to  any  other  denomination 
of  men  upon  earth.  Thefe  are  the  Offi- 
cers, and  the  Abbees. 


Thefe  two  bodies  contain  a multitude 
of  individuals  of  great  worth  and  abilities. 
Abbees  in  particular  are  diftinguiffied  by 
their  wit,  learning,  and  genius.  The  Of- 
ficers by  their  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  the  agreeablenefs  of 
their  manners  and  converfation. 

Among  thefe  two  clafles  endeavour  to 
fcledt  fome  of  your  moft  familiar  ac- 
quaintance. The  good  humour  and  af- 
fability for  which  the  French  gentlemen 
are  noted,  will  make  it  no  difficult  talk. 
As  they  have  ufually,  the  Officers  efpeci- 
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dally,  much  leifure  upon  their  hands, 
they  will  readily  fpare  you  as  much  as  you 
can  want, 

* 

It  is  not  however  among  the  younger 
part  of  either  of  thefe  clafles,  that  I would 
counfel  you  to  feek  for  a connection.  Un-r 
til  a Frenchman  approaches  forty,  his  ex- 
treme vivacity  is  unacceptable  to  the 
temper  of  an  Englifhman.  But  nothing 
can  exceed  the  amiablenefs  of  a French 
gentleman  of  fenfe  and  education,  Cujus 
offavum  trepidavit  cetas  claudere  lujirum , 
when  he  has  attained  the  above  mentioned 
period  of  life. 

His  mind  and  body  retain  their  full 
vigour  : but  then  the  fire  and  impetuofity 
of  youth  are  fpent ; and  the  experience 
which  years  have  acquired,  has  taught 
him  to  command  his  paffions.  Thechear- 
fulnefs  of  his  difpofition  is  left  at  full 
play,  and  is  no  longer  fubjedf  to  inter- 
ruption 
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ruption  from  the  warmth  and  unrulinefs 
that  charafterife  the  generality  of  young 
Frenchmen. 

9 

A circumftance  attends  the  connexions 
formed  with  moft  of  thcfe  gentlemen, 
which  in  the  fcale  of  prudence  will  have 
confiderable  weight.  As  they  are  not 
commonly  in  affluent  fituations,  they  are 
ufually  perfons  of  oeconomy  in  pecuniary 
matters. 

I entertain  not  the  lead:  doubt  that  this 
circumftance  may,  in  no  fmall  degree, 
have  contributed  to  render  them  unfit 
company  for  many  of  our  young  travellers ; 
who  feem  much  more  intent  on  making  a . 
parade  of  their  opulence,  than  on  ufing  it 
3s  the  means  of  improvement. 

I was,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  inti- 
mately  acquainted  with  an  old  gentleman 
of  excellent  parts,  and  great  good  humour; 
who  had,  according  to  his  own  account, 

led 
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led  a mod  pleafant  and  agreeable  life,  and 
partaken  of  every  enjoyment  that  a reafon- 
able  man  could  defire. 

Among  the  various  methods  he  had  ufed 
to  procure  himfelf  fo  much  felicity,  the 
liberality  and  friendlinefs  of  his  temper 
had  afforded  him  the  mod  effectual. 

He  was  an  Irifh  gentleman  of  fmall  for- 
tune from  his  father’s  fide,  but  his  mother 
had  a brother  at  Lifbon,  who  in  the  courfe 
of  years  raifed  an  immenfe  fortune  by 
trade ; which,  having  no  children,  he  left 
to  her,  and  fhe  to  her  fan. 

He  was  at  this  time  about  thirty  years 
of  age.  Having  received  an  elegant  edu- 
cation, and  being  of  a lively  facetious  dif- 
pofition,  he  met  with  an  eafy  reception  in 
the  befi:  companies,  and  foon  became  a 
favourite  every  where. 

/ But  the  fuperiority  of  his  Underflanding 
weaned  him  in  a fhort  time  from  that  kind 

of 
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of  fociety,  which  has  no  other  merit  than 
being  compofed  of  perfons  in  genteel  cir- 
cumftances.  This  was  not  fufficient  for 
a man  who  fought  ardently  for  improve- 
ment, and  was  above  facrificing  it  to  mere 
amufement. 

♦ 

Refolving  to  gratify  his  inclinations 
without  referve,  he  left  England,  where 
he  had  lived  from  his  childhood,  and  went 
over  to  Paris,  at  the  time  the  famous 
Mifiiffippi  fcheme  was  in  agitation,  and 
had  fet  fo  many  heads  to  work  in  that 
kingdom. 

His  motive  for  quitting  England  was  to 
make  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  to  introduce 
himfelf  to  the  acquaintance  of  people  of 
confpicuous  merit  in  all  countries. 

m 

* 

He  vifited  accordingly  the  principal 
capitals  in  Europe  -y  but  foon  returned  to 
Paris ; where,  for  particular  reafons,  he 
chofe  to  fix  his  refidence. 
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On  his  firft  arrival  there,  he  had  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  a French  officer  of  rank  ; 
whom,  on  his  return,  he  found  almoft 
ruined  by  fpeculating  in  the  fcheme  above- 
mentioned. 

As  the  friendfhip  he  profefi  for  this 
gentleman  was  folid  and  fincere,  he  af- 
fixed him  in  his  diftrefs,  and  enabled  him 
fo  far  to  ftand  his  ground,  as  to  preferve 
his  regiment,  which  he  had  been  on  the 
point  of  felling  in  order  to  pay  his  debts. 

The  gratitude  of  this  gentleman  made 
him  ample  returns.  He  procured  him  a 
numerous  fet  of  ufeful  acquaintance : he 
reprefented  him  every  where  in  the  mod 
advantageous  colours : he  became  his  con- 
fident and  advifer  on  fome  arduous  and  cri- 
tical  occafions  : and  on  fucceeding  to  a 
large  eftate,  and  having  no  iffue,  he  annu- 
ally expended  confiderable  fums  in  defer- 
ence to,  and  conjunction  with,  his  friend, 
in  providing  for  young  gentlemen  of  good 
family,  but  narrow  means. 
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In  the  mean  time,  as  they  were  both 
perfons  of  the  very  'gayeft  frame  of  mind, 
they  fpent  their  lives  in  a continual  round 
of  merriment : but  the  bafis  of  it  was  ele- 
gance and  refinement.  It  was,  if  I may  fo 
exprefs  myfelf,  an  alliance  between  Epi- 
curus, Anacreon,  and  Plato. 

Thofe  whom  they  admitted  to  their 
company  and  paftimes,  were  chofen  for 
their  merit  alone,  independently  of  every 
other  confideration.  Their  fociety  con- 
futed of  none  but  men  of  prime  rate  abi- 
lities in  every  department  of  fcience  and 
genius,  or  of  the  mod  confummate  expe- 
rience in  the  various  affairs  and  profef- 
fions  of  genteel  life. 

As  individuals  of  this  defcription  are 
not  always  treated  by  fortune  according  to 
their  deferts,  the  notice  they  took  of  fuch 
as  were  in  this  predicament  went  much 
further  than  bare  hofpitality.  Both  the 
gentlemen  were  equally  ready  to  embrace 
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every  occafion  of  adling  a friendly  part; 
and  of  convincing  their  worthy  guefts, 
that  they  viewed  them  in  a far  more  af- 
fectionate light  than  that  of  mere  con- 
viviality. 

In  this  generous  manner  did  they  ex- 
pend their  revenue.  Their  houfes  were 
the  conftant  refort  of  individuals  of  worth. 
They  fought,  they  courted,  they  befriended 
them.  Many  a brave  officer  in  diftrefs, 
many  an  ingenious  perfon  under  preflures, 
experienced  their  kindnefs,  and  through 
their  countenance  were  brought  forward, 
and  placed  in  a way  of  profpering. 

Notwithftanding  the  numerous  deeds  of 
munificence  in  which  they  were  both  daily 
employed,  no  men  could  ever  more  meri- 
torioufly  claim  the  title  of  modefl:  and  dif- 
interefted.  Prodejfe  quam  confpici  was  the 
unvariable  maxim  of  their  lives.  Had  it 
not  been  for  their  hofpitable  manner  of 
living,  and  the  gratitude  of  thofe  who  were 
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benefited  by  their  liberality,  the  worthi- 
nefs  of  their  character  muff  have  remained 
concealed ; fo  truly  averfe  they  both  were 
to  all  manner  of  oftentation. 

I have  laid  this  example  before  you,  to 
induce  you  as  much  as  poffible,  to  caff  off 
that  fullennefs  of  pride,  which  too  much 
charaderifes  our  wealthy  countrymen  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

You  cannot  be  too  intimately  convinced 
of  the  irreparable  injury  done  to  fociety 
in  general  by  this  abfurd  morofenefs,  It 

t 

keeps  at  an  unfortunate  diflance  people 
whofe  mutual  wants  (hould  be  a continual 
motive  of  approximation.  It  perpetuates 
ignorance  and  preemption . in  the  grear, 
by  preventing  them  from  aliociating  with 
thofe  who  might  have  effected  a cure.  It 
is  the  principal  obftrudion  in  the  road  of 
profperity,  to  thofe  who  by  their  educa- 
tion and  parts  deferve  to  profper.  It  tends 
in  thort  to  render  inimical  to  each  ether, 

thofe 
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thofe  individuals  among  whom  a good 
correfpondence  ought  principally  to  fiib- 
fift,  the  opulent  on  the  one  hand,  and 
people  of  ingenuity  on  the  other. 

It  is  only  by  mixing  freely  with  thefe 
latter  that  the  former  can  ever  hope  to 
command  the  refpe£t  of  the  public.  Men 
of  fortune  that  flight  perfons  of  worth, 
who  are  not  in  affluence,  feldom  fail  to 
repent  it.  Thefe  have  a variety  of  ways  . 
of  exercifing  a juft,  and  at  the  fame  time 
a liberal  revenge. 

. ^ ✓ 

The  world  knows  too  well  the  necef- 
fity  of  union  and  cordiality  between  men 
of  rank  and  thofe  of  genius,  not  to  unite 
in  condemning  with  the  utmoft  bitternefs 
and  feverity  the  arrogance  of  fuch  as  have 
no  other  recommendation  but  their  pelf. 
A man  who  prides  himfelf  on  this  ac- 
count, and  undervalues  his  fuperiors  in 
other  refpe£ts,  is  always  fure  of  making 
thofe  his  moft  dangerous  enemies,  whom  he 
might  have  made  his  moft  ufeful  friends. 

LETTER 
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J N expectation  that  you  will  negled  no 
„ proper  opportunity  of  introducing  your- 
felf  to  the  company  of  all  without  excep- 
tipn,  who  may  improve  you,  I will  ven- 
ture to  recommend  to  your  notice  a 
clafs  of  men  who  lately  made  a confide- 

rable  figure  in  France. 

* < 

Thefe  are  the  Jefuits.  Whatever  ob- 
jections the  ftate'  might  have  to  alledge 
againft  them  in  ' other  refpeCts,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  they  were  the  molt  learned 

t f 

and  moft  ingenious  of  all  the  religious 
orders  eftablilhed  in  France;  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  moft  ufeful  to  the  public, 
from  the  affiduity  and  diligence  which 
they  difplayed  in  the  induction  of  youth. 

• The  moft  celebrated  colleges  in  that  • 
kingdom  were  under  their  management. 
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More  men  of  genius  and  literature  were 
formed  under  their  tuition,  than  in  any 
others.  * They  cultivated  every  branch  of 
polite  knowledge  with  the  moil  fplendid 
fuccefs.  It  may  be  confidently  aflerted, 
that  they  alone  have  produced  more  pro- 
ficients in  arts  and  fciences,  than  all  the 
other  orders  of  the  Roman  communion 

put  together.  -*  r * ' *'  * 

\ 

Confiderations  of  this  kind,  which  arc 

» % P w * • • • 

founded  on  flriit  truth,  have  made  it  a 
matter  of  aftoniihment  among  the  mod 
fenfible  people  in  Europe,  both  Proteftants 
as  well  as  Roman  Catholics,  that  fo  gene- 

\ * i * . 

ral  a conlpiracy  (hould  have  been  formed 
againft  them  ; as  it  does  not  appear  that 

th  eir  conduit  has  latterly  been  more  liable 

• . . « 

to  reprehenfion  than  in  preceding  periods; 
or  that  their  principles  are  altered  from 
* what  they  originally  were  at  the  time  of 

* 4 U 

their  primitive  inftitution. 

■ But  leaving  the  difquifition  of  thcfe 
matters  to  thofe  who  may  be  better  in- 
formed. 
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formed,  fuffice  it  to  obferve,  that  they 
are  a ftriking  inftance  of  the  inftability  of 
human  eftablifhments. 


No  clafs  of  men  flourifhed  with  fo 
much  luftre*  and  enjoyed  fuch  reputation 
and  credit.  The  firft  families  in  the 
kingdom  prided  themfelves  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  good-will  and  predilection, 
and  were  happy  to  live  in  habits  of  inti- 
macy with  their  principal  members.  Their 

colleges  were  filled  with  youths  of  the  firft 

• , * / 

rank  ; and  they  had  the  choice  of  the 

' i • _ 

whole  realm  for  the  fcleCtion  of  thofe 
Whom  they  thought  proper  to  admit  into 

• t • • 

their  body. 


This  admimon  was  regulated  by  the 
wifefl:  maxims  of  policy.  The  qualifica- 
tions necefiary  to  procure  acceptance,  were 
birth,  wealth,  or  capacity.  From  thefe 
fources  they  derived  a conftant  fucceffion 
of  folia  fupporters  of  their  profperity. 
How  they  could,  with  fo  much  forefight 

F 2 and 
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and  precaution,  meet  with  fo  mortifying  z 
downfall,  is  truly  furprifing. 


Independent  of  thefe  prudential  maxima- 

w*  • * ► . t * * 1 

in  the  formation  of  their  own  body,  they 

* • V • % * s 

had  extended  their  intereft  among  the  great 
by  one  of  the  moft  influencing  and  forcible 

» ■ > * * t * 

ties  which  the  Roman  religion  could  af- 

^ t « . «r  it  * » 

ford.  They  w'ere  father  confeflors  to  fome 

of  the  chief  perfonagea  in  the  kingdom. 

' ' ^ 

The  king  himfelf  was  their  penitent : his 

confeflor  was  officially  a Jefuit.  They 

« * * * » » , ** , 

had  enjoyed  this  * high  prerogative  ever 

. • • * .'  > . * . • • 

fince  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,. 

w # ■ » * ► . * » ' • * „ * » t 

during  a fpace  of  near  one  hundred  and 

\ 

fixty  years. 


4 « « ‘ I “ p * 

*•  ■«  - « * ♦ 

■ With  ;all  -thefe  advantages  they  could*  * 

not  /land  their  ground.  Let  not  their 

ruin,  however,  imprefs  you  with  any  un~ 

— m A 

favourable  ideas  of  their  abilities.  It  is 
impoffible  to  contend  with  power.  Their 
enemies  were  fo  numerous,  fo  potent,  and 

fo 
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.fo  implacable,  that  their  deftrudion  was 
inevitable.  . 

* • 

Numbers  of  the  French  Exjefuits,  as 

' » * 

they  are  now  (tiled,  are  difperfed  over  all  Eu- 
rope. You  will  meet  with  fome  of  the  moft 
intelligent  people  in  France  among  them  ; 
and  it  will  be  entirely  your  fault  if  you  do 
not  derive  much  profit  and  entertainment 

from  their  frequentation. 

* •«  , * 

- * 

;You  muft  perceive  that  I ftrongly  flatter 

myfelf  that  you  will  fet  yourfelf  above  all 

prejudices,  and  feek  for . improvement 

wherever  it  is*  to*  be  found.  . 

• ♦ • * « » 

With  this  view  I would  not  have  you 
neglect  the  fociety  of  perlons  of  the  other 
religious  orders,  if  you  caa  conveniently 
obtain  it.  There  are  individuals  of  great 
worth  in  monafteries  and  abbeys.  * Neither 
are  they  fo  fecluded  from  the  world,  as 
one  might  be  apt  to  imagine  from  the  pro- 
feffion  they  have  embraced^  Some  of 

, F 3 them 
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them  are  in  many  refpe&s  ‘ perfectly-  ac? 
quainted  with  polite  fociety,  and  it  will 

i 

not  be  a bufinefs  of  any  difficulty  to  be? 
come  acquainted  with  fuch  of  them  as  are 
deferving  of  it. 

« « * 4 

Too  few  of  our  travellers  think  thefe 
claffes  of  men  worthy  of  their  notice.  Yet 
they  conftitute  a confiderable  portion  of 
the  community,  in  all  countries  .where 
the  Roman  Catholic  perfuafion  is  efta- 

blilhed.  Their  rules  and  ordinances,  the 

\ 

fpirit  of  their  inftitutions,  the  utility^  or 
detriment  which  they  have  occafioned  to 
the  places  where  they  have  been  fettled, 

- the  motives  that  gave  them  birth,  with 
thofe  that  caufed  their  diffolution,  the  in- 
dividuals of  note  whom  they  have'  pro- 
duced, all  thefe  are  fubje&s  worthy  of  at- 
tention to  perfons  who  do  not  run  abroad 
for  mete  diverfion ; but  who  travel  with 
a real  view  of  informing  themfelvesof  the 
nature  and  fituation  of  men  and  things  in 
the  countries  which  they  vifi-t. 

. . Ntf 
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Nil  contemnere  was  the  precept  of  a 
great  modern  philofopher;  who  was  alfo 
no  inconfiderable  traveller.  This  was  the 
celebrated  Montefquieu ; who  ufed  often 
to  fay,  that  nothing  cured  mankind  fo  ef- 
fedually  of  that  reciprocal  contempt  with 
which  fo  many  nations  are  brought  up  for 
each  other,  as  travel  and  infpedion  into 

each  others  ways  and  manners. 

* * 

But  to  do  this  in  a manner  conducive  to... 
the  intent  which  he  propofed,  we  fhould, 
on  fetting  out,  adopt  and  pradife  his  pre- 
liminary maxim,  and  refolve  nil contemntre, 
to  defpife  nothing ; that  is  to  fay,  to  fuffer 
no  prejudices  to  lead  our  judgment  aftray, 
and  to  pafs  no  fentence  of  contempt,  but 
after  an  impartial  examination  of  thofe 

things  that  deferve  it. 

« / 

Were  this  rule  faithfully  obferved, 
what  a different  fet  of  ideas  and  opinions 
would  many  of  our  travellers  bring  home  ? 
What  a variety  of  objeds  would  appear  to 

F 4 them 
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them  trivial*  on  which,  from  inattention, 
they  are  led  to  fet  a groundlefs  value  J and 
how  many  others  would  they  prize,  which, 
from  inadvertency,  * or  diflipation,  they 
pafs  by  without  difcovering  their  real 
worth  ? 


LETTER  X. 

* r • 

» 

J » 

JAM  now  going  to  propofe  an  undertak- 
ing to  you,  for  which  I am  convinced, 

i * 

from  your  difpofition,  and  the  occupations 

V 

which  have  latterly  taken  up  a confidera- 
ble  part  of  your  time,  you  are  peculiarly 
calculated  and  prepared.  ^ t 

* 

< f * * l , » « * * 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  England, 
than  to  hear  its  political  conftitution  ex- 
tolled as  the  perfection  of  all  government, 
and  preferred  to  every  other  fyftem  ex- 
tant. , 


1 


1 


Were 
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t Were  one  to  ftop  fliOrt  one  of  the  many 
vague  declaimed  on  this  trite  fubjeft,  and 
queftion  him  about  the  particulars  of  that 

*•  A 

inferiority,  which  he  fo  readily  afcribes  to 

the  government  of  other  countries,  it  is 

much  to  be  doubted,  whether  the  zeal  of 

more  than  one  in  twenty,  would  not  be 

* 

' / 

found  greatly  to  exceed  his  knowledge. 

That  you  may  not  incur  fuch  an  impu- 
tation, on  your  return  to  your  native  coun- 

| ‘ V \ 

try,  my  propofal  is,  that,  as  you  have  for 
thefe  two  or  three  years  part:  applied  your- 
felf  to  the  fludy  of  its  laws  and  confti- 
tution,  you  would  at  prefent  dedicate  a 
convenient  portion  of  your  time,  to  the  in- 
veftigation  of  the  actual  fyftem  of  legifla- 
tion  and  domeftic  rule  eftablifhed  in 
France. 

. # • * - 

* Lefs  than  an  hour  allotted  -every  other 
day  to  this  purpofe,  will,  make  it  a paf- 
time ; and  will  give  you  at  the  fame  time 

an 
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an  infight  into  thefe  matters,  of  which  an 
Englifh  gentleman  fiiould  not  be  ignorant. 

Books  on  this  topic  are  found  in  plenty 
among  the  French,  fomeof  them  very  ele- 
‘ gantly  written.,  I hardly  know  which  to 

recommend  as  the  beft : that  which  I 

* .1".*  . . . 

read  with  mod  fatisfadtion,  was  compof- 

' •*  • • w 

ed,  if  I remember  juftly,  about  thirty 
years  ago.  It  is  anonimous : the  exaft 
title  I cannot  recolleft  $ but  abrege  du  gou- 
vernement  de  la  France , is  fomething  near 
it- 

* 

Another  occupation  not  lefs  material,  is 
the  political  lituation  of  that*  kingdom, 
its  population,  the  fources  of  its  revenues, 
the  ,ftate  of  cultivation  in  its  various 
provinces,  it6  domeftic  and  foreign  trade. 
Thefe  are  objects  of  incomparably  more 
importance,  than  thofe  which  ufual- 
ly  ingrofs  the  attention  of  moft  of  our 
young  travellers ; and,  with  (hame  it  may 
be  faid,  even  of  thofe  gentlemen  of  maturer 

2ge, 
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age,  whom  latitude  of  doing  nothing  at 
home,  carries  fo  often  abroad. 

' Treatifes  on  thefe  matters  are  very  far 
from  being  wanting.  The  curiofity  of  the 
French  is  fuch,  that  notwithftanding  the 
feverity  with  which  the  prefs  is  controul- 
ed,  lucubrations  on  all  kinds  of  fubjedls, 
are  fecretly  printed  and  vended,  in  fpite  of 
the  vigilance  with  which  they  are  watched. 

While  you  are  engaged  in  this  career, 
let  me  remind  you  not  to  forget  the  living 
charadters  of  the  times.  No  people  are  fo 
alert  as  the  French,  in  difcovering  the 
tranfa&iops  of  the  day : their  prying  dif- 
pofition  is  ever  on  the  wing  : nothing  re- 
mains long  a fecret : curiofity  to  enquire, 
,and  loquacity  to  reveal,  form  the  very 
effentials  of  the  life  and  occupation  of  the 
fashionable  claffes. 

s >.  « * 

Anecdotes,  in  fliort,  are  the  foul  of  con- 

« « 

yerfation  among  them.  Invention,  to  be 

fure, 
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lure,  is  often  at  work  to  entertain  com- 
pany ; but  a perfou  of  fagacity  will,  after 
fonie  experience  and  pradice  in  the  ways 
of  the  people  he  frequents,  learn  to  dif- 
cern  between  an  agreeable  ftory- teller  and 

another  upon  whom  be  can  depend.  . ..  . 

✓ 

« * 

*'  • • ' *♦  • . 4 . ' 

► 

In  order  to  render  yourfelf  acceptable  to 
French  companies,  you  mud  affume  fome- 

i 

thing  of  their  manner,  and  endeavour  to 
put  on  fome  appearance  of  their  vivacity. 
Their  chief  complaint  refpeding  us,  is  a 
defed  of  livelinefs,  and  a taciturnity  which 
they  fufped  fometimes  of  being  rather  af- 
feded,  I need  not  however  be  follicitous 
on. your  account;  nature  has  given  you 
life  and  fpirit  enough  to  face  any  French-* 

flaaCU  t ; 

*•  » 
m • * • . 

* ; ** 

In  the  mean  time,  that  you  may  fill 
your  place  with  propriety  in  French  com- 
panies,  furnilh  your  memory  with  as  many 
anecdotes  as  you  can  procure,  concerning 

the  people  of  high  r&nk  and  fafhion  .in 

- . 
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England.'  The  French,  like  the  Greeks 
of  old,  delight  in  obtaining  all  kind  of  in- 

I 

formation.  It  is  but  juftice  to  fay,  that 
they  are  not  only  willing,,  but  defirous  to 
hear  what  paffes  worthy  of  obiervation 
among  their  neighbours,  and  extremely 
attentive  to  thofe  who  are  able  to  fatisfy 

them  in  fuch  particulars.  ' * 

• • 

» ♦ * 

You  will  foon  perceive  that  they. far 

exceed  us  in  their  endeavours  to  be  ac- 

* 

quainted  with  tranfaftions  and  charac- 
ters out  of  their  country.  This  may  ap- 
pear  extraordinary,  when  their  backward- 
nefs  to  learn  foreign  languages  is  taken 
into  confideration : but  their  anfvver  is, 
that  fafls  exift  independent  of  language, 

and  are  incomparably  more  entertaining 

* 

and  inftrudtive. 

* 

♦This  leads  me  to  refledt,  that  while  our 
people  of  education  are  at  immenfe  pains 
to  ftudy  the  French  language,  and  become 
acquainted  with  their  literature  ; they  are 

are 
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are  unpardonably  negle&ful  in  that  parf 
of  it  which  relates  to  their  hiftory  and  do- 
meftic  concerns,'  though  unqueftionably 
the  mod  ufeful  and  deferving  of  their  at- 
tention. 

* ♦ • * * * * 

. The  French,  on  the  contrary,  though 

much  lefs  converfant  in  our  language,  are 
much  better  read  in  the  affairs  of  this 
country  than  we  are  in  theirs. 

/ . *r 

I have  obferved  of  late  years  an  indo- 
lence  and  fupinenefs  reipeding  foreign 

«r  w M » J V»  t f 4 H » « 

matters,  very  icandalous  and  difgraceful 

• ^ 

in  perfons  of  education.  Sua  tantum  mi - 

* • » • 

rantur  is  too  applicable  to  numbers  of  our 

» • 1 A * * #♦*  » » 

* • . * « « « « * K 4 > 

countrymen. 

• • « <*•  » • » 

-•No  Branch  of  knowledge  is  lefs  culti- 
vated among  thofe  who  profefs  an  appli- 
cation to  letters,  than  the  hiftorical.  It  is 

~r  -* 

not  uncommon  to  fee  perfons  not  meanly 
verfed  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature,! 
amazingly  defective  in  this  moll  beneficial 

of  all  gentlemanly  acquirements. 

6 Our 
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Our  French  neighbours  form  a remark- 
able contraft  in  this  province.  No  people 
are  more  abundantly  fupplied  with  good 
hiftories  of  all  nations,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  in  their  own  tongue ; fome  of 
them  excellent  originals,  and  the  others 
very  corredt  and  elegant  tranflations. 

9 

♦ 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
premifed  on  that  fubjedt,  it  may  be  faid 
that  in  this  department  of  literature  the 
French  exceed  moft,  if  not  all  nations. 
If  we  except  the  tranflations  from  Greek 
into  Latin,  made  at  the  revival  of  letters 
by  the  men  of  genius  in  Italy,  and  the 
Englifh  verfions  of  the  ancient  poets,  the 
French  have  not  only  tranflated  a far 
greater  number  of  foreign  authors  into 
their  language,  than  any  other  people  have 
into  theirs ; but  they  have  done  it  in  a 
ftile  and  manner  which  admit  of  no  com^: 
petition  \n  the  generality  of  other  tr&nfla- 
tors. 

This 
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This  may  be  accounted  for  by  adverting 
to  the  vaft  difference  between  thofe  who 

A 4 

tranflate  in  ;France,  and  thofe  who  per- 
form the  fame  talk  in  .other,  countries* 
in  ours  efpeeially.  Among  the'  French 
they  are  ufually  perfons  eminent  for  know-' 
ledge  and  literature,  and  who  chiefly  pro-f 
pofe  the  acquifition  of  fame.  But  elfe- 
where,  in  England  and  Holland  parti- 
cularly, they  are  too  frequently  unhappy 
gentlemen  who  engage,  in  fuch  buflnefs 
from  neceffity ; and  who  from  the  fame 
motive  are  more  intent ...  upon  difpatch 
than  perfection.  . . : 

. t 

* ' • . 

In  this  defcription  wre  muft  not  howf 

* 

ever  include  thofe  members  of  our  univer-i 
lities,  who  have  given  us  yerfions  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  clafiics,  * Their  per- 
formances have  inconteftable  merit,  *,  But 
then  they  were  in  much  the  fame  predica- 
ment as  the  French  above-mentioned 
hurried  by  no  nrefiures,  and  at  leifure  to 
polilh  their  work. 


It 
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It  is  chiefly  upon  tranflations  from  mo- 
dern languages,  and  from  the  French  in 

particular,  thefe  ftridtures  are  made. 

* ' # *,  ♦ 

• » • •.  •«  4>  l«  • JL  M « 

For  this  reafon  I would  never  advife 
any  gentleman  that  wifhes  to  enjoy  a good 

• t 

French  writer,  to  perufe  him  in  a tranfla- 

* 

tion  ; unlefs  indeed  his  avocations  are 

m 

fuch,  as  abfolutely  preclude  him  from  the 
probability  of  ever  having  time  fuflicient 

to  beflow  on  the  learning  of  French. 

• • - * » • » 

« 

* « 

. * 

I muft  not  fini(h  this  epiflle,  without 

remarking,  that  of  late  the  French  have 

• • 

begun  to  apply  themfelves  with  uneon>- 

• • . 

mon  fervour,  to  the  ftudy  of  foreign 
languages.  The  Englifh  in  particular  is 
now  become  a capital  requifite  among 
their  literati.  ; The  • revolution  ' that  has 
deprived  us  of  America,  will  in  all  proba- 
bility render  it  for  obvious  reafons  very 
popular  alfo  in  the  commercial  world. 

- 

% 

« » » 

* 1 \ 

* **  . « * 

G LETTER 
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THE  French  have,  within  thefe  thirty 
or  forty  years,  addi&ed  themfelves 
to  philofophical  fpeculations  with  more 
zeal  and  paffion  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod, 

♦ 

• • 

By  philofophical  fpeculations,  I mean 
the  inveftigation  of  human  nature,  and 
that  review  of  events  and  tranfadlions, 
which  examines  and  appreciates  the 
utility  or  detriment  refulting  from  them  to 
mankind. 

Numbers  of  ingenious  performances  on 
fubje&s  of  this  nature,  have  made  their 
appearance  within  the  fore-mentioned  pe-  , 
riod.  Some  of  them  indeed  are  of  the  fu- 
premeft  merit,  and  have  done  the  higheft 
honour  to  the  French  nation. 

Certain 
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Certain  it  is  that  a fpirit  of  enquiry  and 
examination  has  arifen  latterly  in  France, 
which  has  made,  and  continues  to  make 

l 

an  aftonifhing  progrefs. 

L'efprit  pbilofophique  s eft  empari  des  Fran * 
fois,  fays  one  of  their  writers,  a philofo- 
phical  turn  has  taken  poffeffion  of  the 
minds  of  the  French. 

* This  inquifitive  difpofition  however 
meets  now  and  then  with  fome  obftruc- 
tions.  Thexlergy  are  no  friends  to  it,  for 
this  plain  reafon,  becaufe  it  is  no  friend  to 
the  clergy. 

They  look  upon  it  as  an  inveterate  foe, 
- refolutely  determined  to  operate  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  all  power,  and  of  all  inftitu- 
tions  that  are  not  founded  upon  reafon. 

They  are  confcious  at  the  fame  time, 
that  according  to  the  ideas  inculcated  by 
this  new  fyftem,  much  of  their  authority 

G 2 and 
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and  importance  is  called  in  queftion  : this 
of  courfe  alarms  them,  and  awakens  their 
jealoufy.  . • •, 

• • 

» * * 

Happily  for  the  adherents  to  the  notions 
that  begin  to  prevail  among  fome  of  the 
molt  enlightened  individuals  of  the  French 
^nation, . the  clergy  has  loft  much  of  the 
influence  it  once  had  among,  the.  great. 
The  government  fupports  them  no  longer 
'.with  that: blind  fubfervieocy,  which  cha- 

• radtiled : the  arras  of  ignorance  and  fu- 
*.  perdition. 

• > * * * . * * . 

, • 9 * * , 

N 

The  diminution  of  their  credit  appears 
in  the  diminution  of  their  numbers.  Much 
lels  conflderable  than  twenty  years  ago,  is 
' the  appearance  of  the  fecular  and  regular 
' clergy  at  this  day : one  meets  with  fewer 
in  the  ftreets  and  places  of  public  refort 
than  formerly  ; one  hears  lefs  about  them; 
; people  alfo  feem  to  think  lefs  of  them  : all 
this  portends  an  inward  decline,  as  it  fhews 
a villble  decay.  •• 

The 
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The  French  are  not  a little  elated  at 

\ 

this  revolution  in  the  intellectual  empire, 
as  they  term  it ; I mean  thole  who  em- 
brace this  new  fyftem.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected they  fhould  as  yet  be  numerous 
enough  to  form  an  open  decided  party: 
they  fpeak  and  write  however  with  no 
frnall  determination  : fome  productions 

have  lately  feen  the  light,  inferior  in  bold- 
nefs  to  none  that  were  ever  written  on 
fpeculative  fubjeCts  in  any  age  or  coun- 
try. 

1 # 

The  ftudy  of  nature  flourishes  at  prefent 
in  France,  as  much  as  in  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope. We  had  the  honour  of  leading  the 
way;  but  the  French  have  followed  us 
very  fuccefsfully.  What  I comprehend 
by  the  ftudy  of  nature,  is  what  is  ufually 

called  natural  philofophy.  In  this  the 
* 

French  no  lefs  excel  than  in  the  invefti- 
gation  of  thofe  moral  truths  and  duties 
which  bind  fociety  together,  and  of  thofe 
ideas  and  tenets  concerning  abftrufe  mat- 

G 3 ters* 
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ters,  which  have  fa  long  bufied  the  mirida 
of  men. 

The  French  began  in  the  laft  century 
to  (hake  off  the  yoke  of  intellectual  defpo-. 
tifm,  The  celebrated  Defcartes  had  the 
courage,  at  an  epocha  when  ecclefiaftical 
power  was  yet  very  formidable,  to  rife  up 
in  oppofition  to  the  doCtrines  maintained 
in  the  fchools  and  univerfities,  refpeCting 
a variety  of  fubjeCts, 

r • 

He  had  a “mighty  name  to  encounter*  * 
and  powerful  obftacles  to  furroount.  The 
one  was  Ariftotle,  who  had  for  centuries 
been  in  poffeffion  of  the  fcholaftical  king-* 
dom,  and  reigned  with  unrivaled  fway  in 
every  univerfity  throughout  Europe,  The 
others  were  the  influence  and  authority  of 
the  clergy,  who  were  the  abfolu^e  directors 
of  every  feat  of  learning,  and  dreaded  in*  , 
novations  in  all  fcientific  matters. 

But  his  refolution  was  invincible*  In 
fpite  of  long  (landing  prejudices,  in  de- 
fiance 
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fiance  of  thofe  who  abetted  them,  he 
found  means  to  introduce  a fyftem  entirely 
oppofite  to  that  which  had  fo  long  prevail- 
ed ; and  which,  after  an  obftinate  defence, 
has  at  length  been  totally  expelled  from 
France,  and  almoft  from  every  other 
country,  where  it  had  fo  long  domineered, 
to  the  exclufion  of  folid  knowledge  and 
found  reafoning. 

It  is  not  folcly  in  phyfical  fludies  that 
Defcartes  opened  a new  method  of  pro- 
ceeding : in  points  of  a prpfounder  nature 
he  alfo  fet  an  example,  which  has  been 
copied  by  numbers  to  a bolder  extent,  it 
has  been  faid,  than  he  ever  intended. 

He ' was  the  author  of  that  methodical 
doubt,  as  it  is  ftiled,  which  has  ever  fince 
been  applied  to  every  part  of  philofophy. 
From. doubting  according  to  form,  people 

have  at  laft  proceeded  to  doubt  in  reality. 

* 

This,  as  it  might  well  be  expetted,  has 
effected  ftrange  alterations  in  many  things. 

G 4 The 
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’ The  French  pretend/*' not  ‘ Without  rea^ 
fon,  to  have  produced  as  illuftrious  philo- 
sophers and  Speculators  as  any  nation  ; and 
that  human  nature  is  no  leSs  indebted  to  * 
their  refearches,  than  to  thoSe  of  any  other. 

» i 

t % * » 

* * ♦ r 

It  is  with  equal  .gratitude  and  pleafure 
an  impartial  man  will  acknowledge  their 
claim.  No  names  in  the  republic  of  fcience 
and  literature  are  Superior  to  Some  that 
France  can  mention,  r 

i 

* * v 

* *» 

,Two  performances  have  lately  been 

given  to  the  learned  world  in  that  country, 
which  do  it  peculiar  honour,  from  their 
univerlal  utility,  as  well  as  from  the  maf- 
terlinefs  of  their  execution,  and  the  im- 
;menfity  of  the  undertaking. 

. * * , 
The  one  is  the  Encyclopedia,  the  other 

* is  the  Hiftory  of  Nature.  The  firfl  is  the 
Joint  compofition  of  the  moft  able,  inge- 

• nious,  'and  learned  men  in  France : and  is 

* 

. a univ^rfal  depofitory  of  arts  and  fciences, 

- ‘ ' 3 of 
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of  whatever,  in  (hort,  is  worthy  of  com- 
manding the  attention  of  man,  -It  is  com- 
piled with  infinite  labour  and  judgment, 
and  digefted  in  the  mod  elegant  and  inte- 
refting  manner. 

* • 

The  fecond  is  chiefly  the  work  of  a An- 
gle individual,  the  famous  BufFon,  now 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Count.  It  is 
written  with  a gracefulnefs,  perfpicuity, 
and  precifion,  that  recommend  it  no  lefs 
than  the  importance  of  the  fubjedh  . 

* * 

Both  thefe  performances  merit  your 
purchafe  and  your  ftudy  : they  certainly 

have  nothing  fuperior  in  their  kind. 

\ 

» 

\ 

As  you  travel  from  fincere  views  of  im- 
provement, and  propofe  to  embrace  every 
opportunity  of  acquiring  ufeful  knowledge, 

I feel  no  repugnance  in  exhorting  you  to 
unite  a vigorous  application  to  books  with 
the  fludy  of  mankind.  Far  from  proving" 
3 mutual  emharaflment,  they  are  in  fact  the 

ftancheft 


go 
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liancheft  and  moft  effectual  fupport  to 
each  other.  If  you  examine  thofe  among 
your  acquaintance  who  know  the  world 
beft,  and  make  the  moft  fplendid  figure  in 
i,t,  you  will  conftantly  find,  that  they  are 
men  who  have  applied  themfelves  no  lefs 
to  the  lucubrations  of  the  clofet,  than  to 
the  occupations  and  paftimes  of  focial 
life. 

It  is  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  mo- 
tives that  lead  you  abroad,  that  I expatiate 
fo  largely  upon  all  that  relates  to  litera- 
ture, 

# • 

You  will  find  it,  if  not  in  greater  re-* 

\ 

queft,  upon  a more  agreeable  footing  in 
France  than  among  your  own  countrymen, 
I do  not  think,  from  what  I have  heard 
elderly  perfons^  in  England  exprefs  on 
this  fubjedt,  that  there  is  the  fame  de- 
mand for  literary  talents  among  our  great 
people  as  formerly.  The  rage  and  vio- 
lence of  parties  is  a malady  attended  by 

many 
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many  more  evil  confequences  than  men 
are  in  general  aware  of.  It  not  only  ba- 
nifhes  candour  from  political  affairs,  but 
it  extinguifhes  the  propenfity  to  polite 
knowledge;  and  renders  individuals  in- 
fenfible  to  all  other  merit  than  that  of  be- 
ing able  to  aflift  them  in  the  purfuits  of 
fa&ion. 

To  this  inaufpicious  difpofition  of  the 
times,  is  owing  the  decline  of  that  warmth 
with  which  letters  were  once  cultivated ; 
and  that  indifference  for  their  encourage- 
ment, which  is  become  notorious  even  in 
the  perception  of  judicious  and  obfervant 
foreigners. 

Voltaire  takes  notice  fomewhere,  that 
in  England  on  riecrit  gueres  que  par  efprit 
de  parti,  little  is  written  but  from  fpirit 
of  party.  This  ftridture  is  rather  too  fe- 
vere;  but  he  might  have  afferted  with 
great  truth,  that  unlefs  a writer  knows 
how  to  render  his  pen  ferviceable  in  the 

6 caufe 
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caufe  of  party,  he  will  feldom  rife  to  any. 
confiderable  degree  of  fame  and  profpe- 

rity. 

1 

I do  not  by  thefe  reflections  mean  to 
imprefs  you  with  a notion,  that  literary 
men  fhould  forfwear  the  difcuflion  of  po- 
litical fubjeCts  : on^the  contrary,  it  is 
fhamefulin  a gentleman  of  learning  not  to 
be  well  converfant  in  fuch  matters.  ■ What 
is  the  purport  of  education,  but  to  enable  ' 
men  to  think,  fpeak,  and  write  judicioufly 
on  all  points  of  importance,  and  what  is 
more  important  than  the  welfare  and  in- 
terefts  of  the  community  at  large  ? 

It  is  not  therefore  an  application  to  po- 
litical knowledge  that  is  reprehended;  it 
is  the  exclufive  encouragement  given  to 
the  zeal  and-  dexterity  that  are  manifefted 

in  the  caufe  of  party. 

» , 

**  In-  this  unhappy  * caufe  !it  fometimes  - 
happens,  that  a man  may  render  himfelf 

extremely 
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extremely  ferviceable  without  poffeffing 

any  talents  of  real  utility  to  the  public* 

Little  or  no  knowledge  is  required,  but  of 

the  refpedive  defigns  and  circumftances 

of  each  party,  their  fchemes,  their  ma- 
* * ♦ , 
nceuvres,  the  particularities  refpeding  their 

heads  and  leaders : with  all  this  an  indi- 
vidual may.be  acquainted  without  any 
material  acquaintance  with  anything  elfe. 

' « • 0 t » « • » 4 • * * 

*■  'True  it  is  that  party  writers  may  be, 
‘■and  often  are  men  of  real  unqueftionable 
abilities  in  a variety  of  inftances  : but  ftill 
it  is  not  in  this  light  they  are  brought 
forward,  and  meet  with  fuccefs : it  is 
•purely -for  having  laboured  in  that  field, 

• which  requires  no  other  talents  to  culti- 
vate than  thofe  that  are  above  mentioned. 
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PURSUANT  to  my  expectation  that 
you  will  engage  with  due  warmth  in 
the  profecution  of  gentlemanly  knowledge, 
I will  venture  to  review  the  names  and 
characters  of  fome  of  the  principal  perfo- 
nages  in  the  French  literary  world  ; in  or- 
der that  you  may  be  at  no  lofs  in  feleCting 
thofe  whom  it  concerns  you  to  make  a 
part  of  your  library. 

r * 

At  the  head  of  .French  literature  Rands 

\ 

> 

inconteftably  the  name  of  Voltaire,  quern 
dixijfe  fat  eji. 

The  French  are  juftly  proud  of  this  ce- 
lebrated man.  No  country  ever  produced 
a more  univerfal  genius.  In  hiftory  and 
tragedy  none  of  his  countrymen  furpafs 
him;  and  in  epic  poetry  none  equal  him. 

Corneille, 
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Corneille,  Racine,  Crebillon,  and  Vol- 
taire, are  the  four  greateft  tragic  poets  in 
France,  as  Shakefpear,  Otway,  Dryden, 
and  Rowe,  are  efteemed  in  England  j with 
this  difference  however,  that  while  Shake- 
fpear enjoys  undifputed  fupremacy  with  . 
us,  the  French  are  divided  in  their  opi- 
nions whom  to  prefer. 

A French  wit  thus  appreciates  their 
merits  : Corneille  feint  les  her  os  tels  quils 
devroient  fore ; Racine  tels  quils  font ; Cre- 
billon tels  quils  ne  devroient  fas  etre  j et  Vol- 
taire  tels  quils  fouhaiteroient  de  paroitre . 
Corneille  paints  heroes  as  they  ought  to 
be ; Racine  as  they  are ; Crebillon  as  they 
fhould  not  be ; and  Voltaire  as  they  would 
wifh  to  appear.  This  you  will  fay  is  a 
concife  method  of  chara&erifing  them. 
’It  is  not  however  ill-founded  ; and  agrees 
with  one  ftill  ihorter  : Corneille  ejl  fort  i 
Racine,  tendre ; Crebillon , terrible ; Voltaire , 
brillant . ' Corneille  is  nervous;  Racine, 
tender  ; Crebillon,  dreadful ; Voltaire, 
fplendid. 

Of 
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. Of  the  numerous  plays  written  by  Cor- 
neille, only  fix  are  ever  adted  at  this 
day.-  I will  mention  them,  that  you  may 
give  them  a pcrufal,  as  they  are  matter- 
pieces : Le  Cid,  Cinna,  Pompee,  les  Ho- 
races, Polieucte,  Rodogune.  They  are 
written  with  a majefty  of  ftile  and  fenti- 
ments  that  has  long  charmed  all  Europe. 

The  tragedies  of  Racine, . one . or  two 
excepted,  .are  ftill  adted  with  the  higheft 
applaufe.^  As  they*  amount  - to  no  mpre 
than  ten,  read  them  all  with  attention. 
For  purity  of  language,  elegance  and  dig- 
nity of  thought,  and  regularity  of  compor 
fition,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  world 
.pronounces  him  fecond  to  none. 

' ’ V . • . -* 

The  tragedies  of  Crebillon  and  Voltaire 

merit  no  lefs  an  entire  reading.  Each  in 
.his  peculiar  line  is  full  of  beauties.  -The 
former  enters  deeply  into  the  paffions,  and 
by  the  terrible  fubjedts  he  has  chofen,  ex- 
cites rather  terror  than  pity.  The  latter 

fur- 
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furprifes,  through  the  variety  of  charadters 
he  has  brought  on  the  fcene.  He  dif- 
plays  every  where  a profound  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  No  writer  is  more  co- 
pious, eloquent,  and  pathetic.  He  de- 
fcribes  men  and  things  in  the  ftrongeft  and 
mod  vivid  colours,  and  fhews  himfelf  a 
complete  matter  in  the  fcience  of  the 
world.  It  is  needlefs  to  recommend  fuch 
an  author  to  your  perufaL 

Thefe  are  the  four  pillars  of  French 
tragedy;  les  quatres  pilliers  de  la  tragedie 
Fran$oife9  as  one  of  their  countrymen  ftiles 
them : thofe  which  form  the  bafis  of  its 
merit  and  glory ; and  whom  they  fcruple 
not  openly  to  prefer  to  Sophocles  and  Eu- 
ripides ; in  fhort,  to  every  tragic  writer 
either  of  ancient  or  modern  date. 

There  are  other  authors  of  merit  in  the 
tragic  line,  fuch  as  Marmontel,  Greflet* 
and  Delaplace ; this  latter  has  tranflated 
Venice  preferved,  and  other  English  plays. 

H Not* 
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Notwithftanding  the  French  tragedies 
are  all  in  rhime,  yet  I never  found  it  ob- 
flructive  of  my  attention  to  the  defign, 
the  characters  and  action  of  the  piece. 
Reflection  teaches  us  that  people  do  not 
fpeak  in  verfe,  much  lefs  in  rhime;  but  if 
the  language  is  otherwife  unaffected,  we 
prefently  forget  thofe  particularities,  and 
attend  to  the  main  fcope  of  the  reprefenta- 
tion  before  us. 

A favourable  circumftance  accompanies 
this  method  of  writing.  It  obliges  an  au- 
thor to  polifh  and  refine  his  diction  much 
more  than  if  mere  profe  were  allowed.  If 
this  holds  with  refpedt  to  blank  verfe,  it  is 
flill  more  obfcrvable  in  regard  to  rhime. 
Nothing  can  be  more  finifhed  and  correct 
than  the  language  in  French  tragedies  : 
perhaps  indeed  they  have  more  corredtnefs 
.and  refinement  than  is  fuitable  to  tragedy  ; 
which  being  the  language  of  the  paflions, 
does  not  require  fo  ftudied  and  laboured 

a ftile. 
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Bat  on  the  Other  hand  they  have  this 
advantage:  they  entertain  you  in  the  clofet 
filmoft  as  much  as  on  the  ftage;  and 
fometimes  more,  from  the  leifure  you  have 
to  examine  and  admire  the  beauties  of 
didtiori.-  The  fine  paffages  too  are  more 
> eafily  retained; 


/ i . t » # 

I will  not  enter  upon  a difcuflion  of 
the  refpedtive  merits  of  the  French  and 

f * *.  ’ V * • 

Englifh  tragedies.  They  are  both  excel- 

* 

lent  in  their  kind,  as  they  are  both  adapted 

k , 

to  the  genius  of  the  two  nations.  Their 
tafte  is  not  lefs  different  in  this  than  in 
many  other  inftances  ; and  the  Englifh 
have  no  more  right  to  cenfure  that  of 
the  French,  than  the  French  that  of  the 
Englifh; 

O 

« • 

I have  fometimes  been  inclined  to  fcledf 
the  moft beautiful  paffagesin  theFrenchand 
Englifh  tragic  writers,  that  eorrefponded  in 
fubjedi  and  manner  of  being  treated.  Such  a 

II  2 felec- 

« 
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feleftion  would  afford  the  completed:  op- 
portunity of  comparing  them,  and  of  trac- 
ing the  national  genius  of  both  people*  in 
the  various  light  they  view  and  defcribe 
events  and  chara&ers,  and  in  the  feelings 
and  fentiments  to  which  thefe  give  rife. 

The  French,  notwithstanding  they  are 
fo  gay  and  airy,  feem  to  delight  in  tragedy 
more  than  the  Englifh,  who  are  fo  much 
more  ferious  and  grave.  The  reafon  may 
be,  that  perfons  of  this  latter  caff  are  more 
in  want  of  fome  lively  paftime  than  the 
others;  whofe  native  jocundity  of  difpofi- 
tion  ftands  lefs  in  need  of  refrefhment. 
and  fupport. 

The  French  comic  writers  are  amazingly 
numerous.  Two  of  them  however  excel 
the  reft  beyond  all  comparifon.  I need 
not  tell  you  that  Moliere  is  one.  The 
other,  though  not  fo  well  known  in  Eng-, 
land,  is*  no  lefs  efteemed  and  popular  in 
France.’  This  is  Regnard whofe  plays. 
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though  inferior  in  number,  yield  not  in 
merit  to  thofe  of  the  former. 

4 4 

Wit,  gaiety,  life,  merriment,  and  hu* 
mour,  fill  the  compofitions  of  thofe  two 
writers : not  only  the  French,  but  all  who 
underftand  their  language,  are  inchanted 
with  them  : their  excellencies  are  fo  va- 
rious and  ftriking,  that  one  knows  not  in 
what  either  of  them  has  any  fuperiority. 
If  one  may  venture  to  affign  their  peculiar 
merit,  Moliere  is  the  greateft  moralift ; and 
Jlegnard  the  greateft  exciter  of  mirth. 

* 

I muft  intreat  you  to  read  them  both 
with  particular  care.  They  will  give  you 
an  ample  theory  of  the  French  chara&er 
in  focial  life ; and  enable  you  to  raife  with 
eafe  and  pleafure,  that  fuperftrudture  of 
practical  knowledge,  which  can  only  arife 
from  company  and  conversation. 

s 

There  are  alfo  others  befides  thefe  two, 
who  have  written  comedies  that  have  met 
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with  vafl:  applaufe.  Among  the  foremoft 
of  thefe  are  Deftouches,  and  La  Chauffee. 
This  latter  is  the  inventor  of  a new  kind 
of  comedy,  called  by  the  French  la  Come - 
die  lartnoianie , correfponding  exadtly  with 
what  we  call  fentimental  comedy. 

i 

As  I would  not  burthen  your  memory 
with  more  than  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  or 
highly  ufeful,  I think  you  may  content 
yourfelf  with  reading  La  Prejugd  a la  Mode 
of  La  Chauffee,  and  le  Philofophe  Marie , with 
Le  Glorieux  of  Dejloucbes ; being  their  beft 
produdtions. 

V . 

The  numerous  plays  of  Boifly,  and  Ma- 
rivaux, are  all  of  the  light  and  mirthful 
kind.  You  will  fee  them  often  enough, 
as  well  as  other  dramatic  performances 
of  the  fame  caft,  chiefly  at  the  Italian  the- 
atre, fo  called  by  prefeription,  but  where 
all  the  merrieft  French  pieces  are  con- 
stantly adted. 

You 
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You  will  not  repent  however  the  read- 
ing of  Le  Mecbant  by  GrelTet,  and  La 
Metromanie  by  Piron,  both  admirable  co- 
medies. 

I began  with  the  theatre,  becaufe  I 
imagine  it  is  the  place  where  you  will  firft 
begin  your  endeavours  to  perfedt  yourfelf 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  French  language. 
As  the  utile  concurs  with  the  dulce  in  this 
fchool,  I recommend  it  in  preference  to 
any  other. 

Before  I clofe  this  prefent,  I will  fay  a 
word  or-two  on  a paftime,  which  is  in 
much  higher  requeft  in  France  than  has 
hitherto  been  its  fate  in  England, 

The  French  tragic  opera,  however  defi- 
cient in  mufical  merit,  is  the  firft  in  Eu- 
rope in  refpedt  of  poetical.  In  proof  of 
this,  one  need  only  mention  the  names  of 
Quinaut,  Fontenelle,  Voltaire,  and  Mar- 
ipontcl. 

H 4 
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Quinaut  is  worth  your  perufal.  There 
is  a foftnefs  and  harmony  in  his  verifica- 
tion, and  a gracefulnefs  in  his  ideas  and 
fentiments,  that  captivate  all  who  have  the 
lead:  turn  for  compofitions  of  love  and 
tendernefs. 

The  comic  opera  in  France  is  the  mod 
diverting  of  all  elegant  amufements.  The 
native  genius  of  the  French  for  mirth  and 
pleafantry,  fhines  here  in  all  its  glory, 
The  compofitions  of  Vade,  Piron,  and 
Favart,  are  the  very  fummit  of  all  that  is 
joyous  and  laughable. 


LETTER  XIII. 

JDE  SIDES  dramatic  poetry,  you  will 
meet  in  France  with  excellent  per- 
formances in  the  other  Branches  of  that 

1 * * * 

delightful  art. 

In  lyrics,  in  fatire,  and  in  fables,  the 
French  have  no  fuperiors  among  the 

moderns. 
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moderns.  Boileau,  Roufleau,  and  La  Fon- 
taine, are  claffics  of  the  firft  rank,  whe- 
ther we  ccnfider  their  language  or  their 
matter. 

The  good  fenfe,  and  energy,  the  cor- 
redtnefs,  and  elegance  of  Boileau,  equal 
Jiim  to  any  of  the  ancient  fatirifts ; and 
his  art  of  poetry  is  a work  that  has  no 
fuperior  in  its  kind  : it  rivals  Horace  in 
fire  and  judgment,  and  furpafles  him  in 
order  and  method.  His  Lutrin  is  the  mo- 
del on  which  the  Heroi-comic  poems  pro- 
duced fince  his  time,  have  in  a great  mea- 
fure  been  formed.  It  claims,  with  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  the  honour  of  being 
one  of  the  two  moft  beautiful  originals  in 
that  fpecies  of  compofition,  written  in 
any  language. 

The  odes  of  Roufleau  are  the  nobleft 
performances  in  that  line  fince  the  days 
of  Horace.  Dryden  and  Pope  have  each 
greatly  diftinguifhed  themfelyes  by  their 

cele- 
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celebrated  ode : but  allowing  them  all  the 
merit  which  they  have  a right  to  claim, 
it  were  highly  unjuft  to  place  them  on  a 
level  with  a man  who  has  compofed  lo 
large  a number  of  odes ; every  one  of 
them  excelling  in  all  the  requifites  of  that 
branch  of  poetry ; corredrnefs,  elegance, 
copioufnefs,  and  fublimity. 

La  Fontaine  is  the  favourite  of  all  who 
are  able  to  read  him.  He  may  be  ftiled 
the  poet  of  nature.  Eafy,  flowing,  unaf- 
fedted,  full  of  wifdom  couched  under  the 
pureft  fimplicity,  and  moft  inftrudtive 
where  moft  entertaining. 

Read  or  rather  meditate  thefe  three 
authors.  They  are  the  propereft  of  any 
for  promifcuous  perufal  at  any.  time;  as 
their  fubjedls  are  unconne&ed,  and  the 
longeft  of  them  may  be  foon  difpatched. 

I now  come  to  that  poet  who  has  ref* 
cued  France  from  the  reproach  of  not 
having  produced  an  epic  poem. 


This 
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This  poet  you  readily  comprehend  to 
be  Voltaire.  The  French,  and  many  he- 
fide,  have  long  confidered  him  as  having 
written  upon  the  moft  ufeful  topic  he 
could  have  chofen.  The  defign  of  the 
Henriade , is  to  teach  mankind  the  neceffity 
of  legal  obedience,  the  calamities  arifing 
from  religious  diflentions,  the  evils  con- 
comitant on  fadtion,  and  the  horrors  of  ci- 

yil  war. 

. * 

«■ 

One  of  the  principal  beauties  of  this 
noble  poem,  is,  that  the  faithfulleft  ho- 
mage is  paid  to  truth  throughout  the 
whole.  The  precepts  and  leflbns  it  offers 

gre  enforced  by  fadts,  and  illuftrated  by 

* 

realities ; and  the  embellifliments  are 

r » * 

ftridtly  confiftent  with  the  tafte  and  ideas 
of  the  times* 

« * * 

It  is  not  only  an  epic,  but  an  hiftorical 
poem  of  the  moft  meritorious  tendency ; 
£s  it  treats  of  the  moft  important  period, 
6 not 
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not  only  in  the  Hiftory  of  France,  but  in 
that  of  all  Europe. 

The  impartial  energy  with  which  it 
defcribes  the  a&ors  and  tranfaCtions  of 

that  ftormy  period,  the  judicious  light  it 

% 

throws  upon  events,  the  ftriCt  juftice  it 
does  to  the  celebrated  characters  that  come 
under  reprefentation,  all  contribute  to  in- 
tereft  the  reader  much  more  than  the  mod 
ingenious  fiction  could  poffibly  have  done. 

It  is  in  this  particular  that  Voltaire  has 
raifed  himfelf  fo  many  adherents  and  ad- 
mirers. He  lived  in  an  age,  when  the 
minds  of  men  began  every  where  to  fhake 
off  the  fetters  of  religious  prejudice  and 
fanaticifm.  Nothing  therefore  could  he 
more  acceptable  to  them  than  a work 
. wherein  the  miferies  originating  from 
thence  fhould  be  expofed  with  ftrength 
and  vivacity.  He  alfo  faw  that  the  tem- 
per of  the  times  required  inftru&ion  to  be 
blended  with  entertainment,  and  that  the 

univerfal 
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univerfal  turn  to  politics  among  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  would  be  peculiarly  de- 
lighted with  a performance  formed  on 
their  favourite  plan. 

How  well  he  has  correfponded  with  the 
difpofition  of  his  cotemporaries,  let  the 
prodigious  fuccefs  of  his  work  teftify.  He 
was  the  more  praife-worthy  for  coinciding 
with  the  general  inclination,  as  it  was 
manly  and  laudable.  Mere  fidlion,  how- 
ever decorated  by  genius,  was  no  longer 
able  to  pleafe.  The  accompanyment  of 
truth  was  demanded,  in  order  to  render  it 
palatable  to  men  of  thought  and  judg- 
ment. 


Conformably  to  thefe  maxims,  his  poem 
is  in  fome  meafure  a continued  le&ure  of 
the  founded:  policy.  It  inculcates  every 
maxim  neceflary  to  form  the  ftatefman, 
the  hero,  and  the  good  citizen.  If 
hiftory  is  philofophy  teaching  by  example,, 
the  Henriade  is  certainly  one  of  the  nobleft 

of 
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of  all  philofophical  inftrudtions,  as  it  em-* 
ploys  fo  forcibly  the  united  advantages 
of  hiftory  and  poetry* 

Of  all  French  poems,  look  ofteneft  to 
this  and  to  the  excellent  notes  with  which 
it  is  accompanied : they  breathe  a fpirit 
of  fenfe,  virtue,  and  judicioufnefs ; and 
they  contain  abundance  of  interefting  and 

curious  anecdotes. 

* « » % 

Voltaire  has  written  a variety  of  other 
poetical  performances,  all  of  unqueftion-i 
able  merit ; but  the  Henriade,  and  his 
tragedies,  are  what  I chiefly  commend  to 
your  perufal. 

✓ 

Next  to  thofe  I have  been  mentioning, 
you  may  dedicate  fome  of  your  leifure  hours 
to  Grejfet  and  Racine>  fon  to  the  famous 
tragic  poet  of  that  name.  This  latter  is 
author  of  two  very  remarkable  poems,  on 
religion,  and  divine  grace  : the  fubjedls 


are 
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are  very  ferious ; but  he  has  treated  them 

i 

in  a very  elegant  and  plealing  manner, 

4 

ft 

While  we  are  engaged  in  this  review  of 
French  poetry,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fay 
fomething  of  the  poetical  works  of  the  fa- 
mous philofopher  of  Sans  Soucy.  This, 
I fuppofe,  you  know  to  be  no  lefs  a perfo- 

nage  than  the  King  of  Prufiia. 

« 

Though  not  a Frenchman,  he  has  writ- 
ten a number  of  excellent  things  in  profe 
and  verfe  in  the  French  language.  It  is 
incumbent  on  every  gentleman  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  fentiments  of  fuch  a 
man  as  the  King  of  Pruffia  j not  becaufe 
he  is  a king,  but  becaufe  he  is  a great 
king,  one  of  the  greateft  that  ever  ex- 
ifted. 

V 

But  independent  of  his  exalted  rank, 
his  works  are  worthy  of  a royal  pen.  He 
writes  as  he  governs,  with  wifdom,  power, 
and  majefty.  His  thoughts  are  like  his 

actions, 
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adtions,  great,  uncommon*  furprifing;  and 
denote  every  where  an  extraordinary  cha-< 
radter. 
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y^pHE  French  have  long  been  noted  for 
romances  and  novels.  They  over-* 
flowed  the  laft  century  like  an  inundation ; 
and  vitiated  during  a confiderable  time  the 
tafte  of  almoft  all  Europe. 

« t 

When  people  of  curiofity  and  leifure, 
are  at  the  pains  of  perufing  fome  of  the  vo- 
luminous productions  of  that  fort,  which 
were  in  fuch  requeft  at  that  aera,  it  cannot 
fail  to  aftoniih  them,  that  compofitions  fo 
wild,  fo'abfurd,  and  fo  bombaftic,  lhould 
find  fuch  multitudes  of  readers. 

* 

There  are  none  of  them  deferving  the 
leaft  attention.  In  fadt,  they  are  totally 
forgotten  at  this  day.  The  tafte  of  the 

6 French 
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French  nation  has  long  fince’ undergone 
an  entire  alteration  j and  will  admit  of  no- 
thing that  is  not-  correct  and  regular. 

« • • 

, * • » / . 

* > » 4 • • % 4 • » 

\ * 

But  though  they  rejedt  the  turgid  and 
unnatural*  romances  of  former  days,  they 
are  willing  to  admit  of  novels  written  with 
elegance  of  ftile  and  probability  of  inci- 
dents. 

„ . ; . , • * * 

' Some  of^  the  mod  approved  writers  in 
this  line  are  Marmontel,  Grebillon,  fon  to 
the  celebrated  * tragic  author*  Marivaux; 
and  Prevot,  known  for  his  numerous  tran- 
flations  from  the  Englilh.  : » • 

• » i 

Among  the  novels  of  prime  note  mud 

be  claffed  les  Memoir es  de  la  Fie  du  Comte  de 

•*» 

Grammont,  by  Hamilton.  It  is  an  origi- 
nal in  point  of  ftile  and  of  method  ; full 
of  wit  and  pleafantry  ; and  keeping  truth 
in  view  in  the  midft  of  laughter  and  mer- 
riment. 

i 

4 4 

« « . - 
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• As  dine  is  prfcckms,  efp’eciaUy  to  'a  tra-i 
veller,  ftint  yourfelf  chiefly  to  thefesoc: 
if  you  cannot  refrain  from  others,  confult 
the  molt  judicious  of  your  French  ac- 
quaintance, which  have  the  -vogufe  of -the 
day ; that  being  ufually  the  principal  me- 
rit of  fuch  productions.  .i  t;.  . 

i f 

t t - * \ 

From  the  feverity  of  this  ftriCture,  -I  arft 

bound  however,  by  all  the  laws  of  criti- 

% , 

cifm,  to  except  Gil  -Bias,  ahd  4e  Di&ble 
Boiteaux,  both  written  by  Le  Sage.  Nevdr 
was  a truer  and  -more  entertaining  picture 
of  human  life  and  manners  exhibited  than 
the  former,  nor  a keener  and  more  witty 
fatire  on  vice  and  folly  than  the  latter. 
His  Bacbtlier  de  Salamanqm  may  deferved- 
ly  keep  them  company.  - ’ : ■ ' • ' 

• * « , i 

* » « ’ • * ».* 

r 1 cannot  deny  that  there  are  abundance 
of  other  ingenious  performances  in  the 
fame  line,  written  in  French  : but  I an* 
at  the  fame  time  fo  defirous  that  you  > 
fhould  apply  yourfelf  to  fomething  more 

folid 
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folid  and  profitable*  that  I do  not  chufe  to 
enlarge  upon  this  fubjedh 

: i 

* * ► 4 

You.  will  meet  but  with  too  many  op;- 
porfcitoities.  of  facrificing  - time  to  fuch  , 
amufements.  . Numbers  of  the  gay  world 

read  nothing  elfe  but  fuch  books.  You 

» 

will  find  them  too  often  on  the  tables  of 
the  literati,  and  the  toilets  of  both  your 
male  and  female  acquaintances . at  their 
country  houfes  j for  here  the  French  of 
all  ages  and  denominations  deem  them- 
felves  at  -liberty  to  think  of  nothing  but 

mere  paftime  and  pleafure. 

/ 

’ *«  > 

4 • • 

There  are  two  works  in  the  French 

« * • 4 • « # ’ 

language*  which  fome  have  thought  pro- 
per to  mention  in  the  catalogue  of  ro- 
mances : but  they  Certainly  deferve  a 

higher  place:  thefe  are  Telemachus*  and 

the  Travels  of  Cyrus. , 

► 

♦ , « 

* 

The  firft,  though  wHtten  in  profe  $ is 
iinqueftionably  the  beautifulleft  poem  in 

I 2 every 
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every  other  refpedt  that  ever  appeared  ,in 
the  French  Tongue.  ..;The  fecond  is'an 
exquifite  feledtion  and  arrangement  of 
hiftorical  fads,  -conneded  together  by  a 

• * • ■ • ♦ i . 

judicious  fable,' tending  *to  form  and  en- 
lighten the  underftanding,-and  at  the  fame 
time  to  enrich  the -memory 

portion  of  ufeful  knowledge. 

* » 

* , # * * * * * > * ^ » 

* ► • 4 I**  ^ » • 4 $ i 

* * , , 

No  modern  produdidn-has  met ‘with 

more  applaufe  than  Telemachus.  , It  has 
indeared  the  name  of  Fenelon,  its  illuf- 

• • i 

trious  author,  to  the  ‘whole  world.  “But 

» ' t t 

the  Travels  of  Cyrus  have  not,  if  I may 
venture  an  opinion,  been  fufficiently  diffuf-  ' 

ed  in  the  literary  circles  of  Europe. 

0 

. ■ : ■ . » 

* . * . 

.On  their  firft  appearance  they  had  fome 
enemies  to  encounter  in  the  field  of  criti- 
.cifin  : but  their  defeds  were  fo  flight,  and 
fo  readily  redified,  that  they  foon  gained 
their  author,  the  celebrated  Ramfay,  a pro- 
digious . reputation.  The  ingenuity  . and 
. erudition  lb  judicioufly’  blended  in  * this 
- • perform- 
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performance,  render  it  of  the  mod  exten- 
five  utility,  and  afford  equal  pleafure  and 
inftrudtion.!  ' I 

It  niay  not  be  improper  to  take  notice, 

* ♦ ' 9 

that  this  is  another  inftance  of  a foreign- 
er producing  a work  of  prime  merit  in  the 

French  language ; Mr.  Ramfay  being  a 

• * * 

native  of  Scotland.  * * 

**  1##  • 4 • • . t » 1 

f 

I will  conclude  this  fliort  epiftle  by 
advifing  you  to  compare  the  French  tran- 
llation  of  Tom  Jones  by  Monf.  Delaplace, 

r * . 

with  the  Englifh  original.  * Study  the  va- 
rious didions,  examine  the  different  turns 

' Jr 

of  both  languages : this  will  give  you  a 
complete  idea  of  their  refpedive  idioms ; 
and  enable  you  upon  occafion  to  tranflate 
with  facility  and  corrednefs. 


» * 

I 3 LETTER 
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r NOW  come  to  that  branch  of  literature  • 

wherein  the  merit  of  the  French  is 

0 

confefiedly  very  eminent.  ' 

• , 

. *.  V*  . ' * 

« 

% r 

This  branch  ^ hiftory,  till  very  lately 
too  much  negle&ed  in  England;  but  long 
|ince  cultivated  in  France  with  great  affi- 
duity  and  fuccefs.  . . • 

0 

« 

The  firft  French*  book  of  this  kind  J 

• • * •* 

' would  earneftly  wifh  you  to  read,  is  Djf- 
cours  fur  I'Hiftoire  XJniverfelle , by  Boffuet. 

It  is  a chronological  account  of  the  world 
until  the  clofe  of  the  eighth  century.  It  is 
Written  with 'great  eloquence,  and  is  full. of 
learning  and  inftruflion. 


Les  JDfours  fur  THlfoire  Ecclefqjiique, 
by  Fleury,,  is  another  objeft  I mull  point 
put  to  your  attention.  • They  are  the  very 
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• 

pith  and  offence  of  all  that  is  worth  know- 
ing on  this  matter.  Perufe  them  with’ 
care  and  diligence,  and  do  it  more  than 
once. 

• 4 

^ ^ * * » r < 4 _ 

. 1 , * * J r ♦ 

* * * ' * « » ♦ • » 1 • 

- Hif  Ttaiif  4v.  claims  alfo  your 
no^e.  It  is.  an  hjfarfeg  abftra#  of  dip 
ancient  methods  of  ftudying,  with  excel- 
lent. direftions  what  bonks,  and  in  what 

manner  to  fludy. 

0 * • * 

* 

The  Hiftory  of  France,  by  Father  Da- 
niel, is  the  belt  extant.  I do  nqt  propole 
hint  as  a faultlefs  writer:  but  he  is  co- 
pious, exadt,  aqd,  confidering  his  fituation 
.in  life,  more  impartial  than . could  almoft 
be  expend.  His  ftile  is  correct  and  flow- 
ing ; and  though  not  remarkable  for  ener- 
gy, is.  clear,  unaffedted,  and  altogether 

» 4 

very  pleafing. 

.A  work  which,  for  its  intrinfiestnd  evi-w 

, • # * • 

dent  utility,  claims  a high  confideratioa 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  is  the  Ancient 

I 4 Hiftory, 
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Hiftory,  • by  Rollin.  •:  If  any  man  deferved 
well  of  youth, , it  is  certainly  he.  No  one 
Jhas fo  greatly  facilitated;  the  means  of 
that  knowledge  which  becomes  a gentle- 
man. He  wrote  with  an  eloquence  and 

, » * • 

dignity  befitting  his  fubjeft;  and  well  de- 

• * * * « * ~ 

ferves  the  words  I have  feen  under -a  print 

* r r 

of  hitn.  Lege  et  relege.  ' Forget  not  Cre- 

i « * * 

vier,  the  elegant  continuatot*  of  his  Hiftory 
of  Rome,  ' • 


- i 


Rapin  Thoiras  fhould  be  read  by  an 

* » * • • 

Engliftiman  on  two  accounts  : he  has  writ- 
ten the  hiftory  of  our  country  j and  he  has 
done  it  with  impartiality.*  * His  ftile  is 
rather  dry  and  frigid  ; but  his  judgment 
and  penetration  make  ample  amends. 


. J : 


• » - t « . 

Father  Orleans  has  treated  of  the  fame 

4 » » 

fubjed  in  a far  more  entertaining  manner. 
As  you  have  years  and  difcretion  fufficient 
to  think  for  yourfelf,  you  may  pcrufe  him 
without  £>ny  danger  to  thofe  principles 
3 which 
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which  ought  ever.to.be;  uppermoft  in  an 
Englilhman. . . ..  . ■.  c 

- ’ * I * t * . * f . ' * * * . ' ■ 

Vertot  is  a writer  whofe  didionis: equal- 
ly corredt  and  eloquent.  • He  is  full  of  en- 
tertainment; and  few  authors  are  more  in 

t 4 y » # * w • * w » 

* # • 

requeft  with  their  countrymen.  His  Revo- 
lutions of  Sweden  and  of  Rome  are  highly 
efteemed,  the  latter  efpecially.  . 

* * . 

* » V 

The  Hiftory  of  the  famous  League  of 

Cambray  againft  the  Republic  of  Venice, 

▲ 

by  Dubos,  is  a performance  of  Angular 
merit : it  difplays  a fund  of  political  know'- 
ledge,  very  curious  and  interefting  to  fuch 
as  are  delirous  of  being  well  acquainted 
with  that  important  and  celebrated  period. 
It  is  written  in  a noble  and  elevated  ftile, 

and  has  met  with  the  univerfal  acceptance 

« » 

of  all  Europe. 

* 

* ♦ * _ 

A compofition  of  peculiar  merit  is  the 

4 

Life  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  by 
Perefixe.  It  was  defigned  for  the  inftruc- 

tion 
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tion  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  by  the  au- 
thor, who  was  his  preceptor.  • It  abounds 
with  excellent  paffages,  and  is  incompa- 
rably the  beft-  account  of  the  reign  and  aa- 
tions  of  that  great  monarch : it  is  a book 
whieh  every  prince  ought  to  read.  : 1 

• * * * 4 * * ' * | 9 J * 

. There  is  an  abridgment  of  the  French 
hiftory,  written  of  late  years-  by  Monfi 
Henaut,  a man  of  uncommon  abilities  and 
fagacity : it  is  extolled  as  a moll  perfect 

. - ’ r \ 

and  finiflied  performance. 

I 

- * * * **  . 

• * * 

St.  Real  is  an  author  whofe  hiftorical 

pieces  have  met  with  extraordinary  praife. 

The  Spanifh  con  (piracy  again  ft  Venice  is 
/ * 

unanimoufly  allowed  to  be  a mafter-piece. 

t 

. - \ • - 

. . i 

- i 

The  learned  Tillemont's  Hiftory  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  is  written  with  an  ex- 

l 

altitude  and  care,  and  with  a corrednefs 
and  prfecifion  of  ftile  that  have  procured 
him  thehigheft  reputation. 
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AH  thefe  writers,  I doubt  not,  you.  will 
beftow  the  utmoft  diligence  in  perufing. 

I could  have  mentioned  many  others  vdy 

a 

deleming1  j but  thefe  are  incortteftably  the 
hrft  upon  the  hiftorical  catalogue. 

- ' 4 » ' ' ♦ 

If  I have  omitted  the  Celebrated  Abbd 
Raynal.it  is  not  becaufe  I have  forgotten 
him  y but  that  his  writings  are  of  a par- 
ticular - clafs,  being  a mixture  of  hiftory 
and  philofophy,  blending  and  fupporting 
each  other  in  a manner  that  renders  him 
an  original  in  this  fort  of  compofition. 

* ^ ' •*!  | « ‘ 1 * » t • * 

. < - 

\ 

I recommend  him  to  your  mod  atten- 
tive perufal.  ' His  head  and  his  heart  feem 
of  the  pure#  and  fublimeft  frame.  : No 
writer  appears  more  fincerely  zealous  for 
the  common  happinefs  of  fociety  { ’none 
more  determined  to  promote  it  by  the  uni- 
form tenour  of  all  his  writings, 

• # t < 

Another  hiftorical  performance  of  an 
original  nature,  is  the  Confederations  on 
. *•  ' the 
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the  Rife  and  Decline  of  Rome,  by  the 
illuftrious  Montefquieu.  • 1 • • '* 

* t t r 

• * «.'#•  • I < * ♦ » \ / * * % a 

.1  will  not  have  the  vanity  to  fay  any 
thing  in  praife  of  a work  that  is  above  all 
commendation.  The  concurrent  teftimo- 
ny  of  all  Europe  has  long  pronounced-  it 
to  be  the  nobleft  monument  of  hiftorical 
wifdom  that  ever  yet  appeared.  It  is  read 
by  all  nations  as  a book  of  oracles  j ■ and 
has  left  nothing  to  be  added  on  the  fub- 
iefts  it  has  treated.  ... 

J . ♦ t . * 1 . J 

« • * * *t\  \ f M 

^ . » >'  ^ - ‘ ‘ • * * < 

A perfon  of  great  rank  and  dignity,  and 

% 

of  no  lefs  difcernment  and  fagacity,  has 
intitled  this  famous  performance  The  Rot 
man  Hiftory,  written  for  the  ufe  of  Kings 
and  Minifters  of  ftate.  This  is  a compen- 
dious but  fully  expreffive  elogium.  ri 

• 4 , » • t 

* • ' 

I will  clofe  this  review  of  the  principal 
hiftorians  among  the  French  with  Vol- 
taire. He  is  by  accurate  judges  efteemed 
not  only  one  of  the  beft,  but  the  very  beft 

r 

hiftorian 
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hiftorian  that;  nation  has  produced.  ..He 
excels  in  all  the  qualities  required  in  that 
province  imagination,  fire,  elocution* 
judgment ; he  poflefles  them  all  in  perfec- 
tion : his  language  is  elegance  itfelf,  and 
his  ftile  is  full  of  grandeur  and  energy : his 
charadters  are  drawn  to  the  life  j and  his 
deferiptions  are  pi&ures  that  llrike  the 

eye,  and  turn  his  readers  into  fpedtators. 

* 

# 

His  Hiftory  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of 
Sweden,,  and  that  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
of  France,  have  immortalized  them  toge- 
ther with  himfelf.  You  cannot  be  too 

* » 

much  converfant  in  both  thefe  admirable 

9 9 

performances.  . , 

4 

f f 4 ' 

* \ 

Will  you  permit  me  to  add  a word  in 
favour  of  three  compofitions,  from  which, 
as  I have  derived  much  pleafure,  I flatter 
myfelf  you  will  do  the  fame.  Thefe  are 
the  Hiftory  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh  of 
France,  by  Duclos,  that  of  Sobielki,  by 
Coyer,  and  the  Life  of  the  Emperor  Julian, 

furnamed 
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furnamed  the  Philofcpher  by  fome,  and 
by  others  the  Apoftate,  written  byLabte* 

terie.  1 * * ■ j 

* ► 

* ; . t 

I «4i 

Of  all  branches  of  polite  knowledge, 
hiftory  is  the  moll  uleful,  as  well  as  the 
moft  ornamental  to  a gentleman.  It  is  that 
Which  teaches  him  the  fcience  of  ftates  and 
nations,  and  fits  him  to  make  a figure  oh  . 
the  great  theatre  of  the  wotld.  • ’ “ - 


An  Englifh  gentleman  Ihould  be  parti- 
cularly verfed  in  hiftory;  not  only  that  of* 
his  own  country,  but  thofe  of  as  many 
others  as  he  can  poffibly  {pare  time  to  read 
and  ftudy.  - It  is  chiefly  by  an  application 

• *■  - * * , • f 1 * ; , 

of  this  kind  that  he  will  become  of  public 
utility:  he  will  learn  what  courfes  to 

• % . * , » - * H * . ' 

avoid,  by  contemplating  the  calamities 
they  have  occafioned ; and  what  meafures 

■ * * - * » • « X *■  t | ^ 4 

to  purfue,  by  confidering  the  benefits  they 
have  produced. 


t - 


Men 
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; Men  of  rank  and  fortune  in  fome  other 
countries,:  way  doubtlefs  attain  the  fame: 
knowledge ; butte  them  it  will  prove  in- 
active  and  fruitlcfs  J it  is  only  in  Hates 
bleft  with  liberty  that  fuch  a fcience  is 
not  a dead  letter  to  the  poffeflbr. 

9 ' I » , ' • 

• 4 

- Study  therefore  biftofy  beyond  all  other 
fubjefrs.  It  will  bring  you  tnoft  honour 
and  profit : it  will  enable  you  to  thine  ia 
public  deliberations,  and  to  a&  upon  me* 
cefiary  occafions.  It  will,  in  ihort,  fupply 
the  demands  of  both  theory  and  practice. 

. But  were  you  defined  to  fpend  your 

life  at  a diftance  from  the  bufy  fcenes  of 

% 

the  political  world,  (till  it  is  highly  be- 
, Coming  ah  individual  of  condition  above 
the  vulgar  in  this  land  of  liberty,  to  qua- 
lify himfelf  to  judge  of  what  paffes  on  the 
ftage  of  public  tranfedtioirs. 

. « v . a-  - - 

• ' < 

In  this  light,  hiftory  is  an  amufement 
and  a benefit : it  relieves  out  leifure  hours, 

and 
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• « 

* 

and  teaches  us  at  the  fame  time  what-  to* 
applaud  and  what  to . condemn : .it  is  at-> 
tended  alfo  with . another . confequence  jof. 
Hill  greater  weight ; when  people  in  power; 
know  that  their  conduct  will:  undergo,  the 
examination  of  an  intelligent  public,  able 
to  weigh  their  actions  in  the  fcale  of  hifto- 
rical  comparifon,  and  to  judge  of  the  pre- 
fent  by  the  paft,  they , will . certainly  pay 
more  .deference  to  its  opinion*  and -will 

endeavour  to  deferve  its  approbation  by  the 

« 

rectitude  of  their  meafures.  > 

r • i 

■ , ■ ■, 

. . • , - * 

Hiftofy  however  can  never  be  again  on 

the  fame  footing  of'fplendour  it  was  in 
ages  of  old.  ... 

* - r 

* * * k t * ► f 0 

* 

. Whatever  hiftorians  France,  or  any  mo- 
dern nation  may  have  produced,  let  us  not 
imagine  they  bear  any  proportion  in  point 
of  merit  to  thofe  of  antiquity.  . 

Two  reafons  concur  to  decide  in  favour 

/ •» 

of  thefe  : they  were  born  and  bred  in  re- 

• % m 

. publics. 
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publics*  and  enjoyed  an  unlimited  freedom 
in  the  manifestation  of  their  thoughts  * 

and  they  wrote  in  a fuperior  language, 

* 

Should  any  one  obje£t  the  examples  of 
Livy  and  Tacitus,  let  them  recolledt  that 
the  firft  wrote  at  a time,  when  tho’  liber- 
ty was  oppreft,  it  was  not  extinguished. 
Auguftus  did  not  wi(h  to  appear  its  ene- 
my ; on  the  contrary,  he  always  fpoke 
with  the  utmoft  refpedt  of  the  fovereignty 
of  the  Roman  people : hence  a great  de- 
gree of  liberty  remained,  not  only  in  ap- 
pearance, but  alfo  in  reality. 

Tacitus  wrote  under  the  Emperor  Tra- 
jan, the  greateft  friend  to  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  mankind  that  ever  fat  upon  a 
throne. 

+•  • * 

But  the  historians  of  modern  ages  have 

not  had  the  fame  advantages.  To  fay  no- 
thing of  the  inferiority  of  their  language, 
\vhich  however  is  a weighty  confideration, 

K they 
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they  were  the  fubje&s  of  monarchs,  and 
had  meafures  to  keep. 

From  thefe  two  caufes,  we  never  can 
exped  fuch  hiftorians  to  arife  again  as 
thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome.  One  alone  of 

f 

thefe  caufes  is  fufficient  to  rank  them  above 
modern  writers ; and  one  of  them  is  fure 
to  fubiifl,  were  the  other  to  ceafe. 

Whatever  degree  of  liberty  may  become 
the  portion  of  mankind,,  there  is  no  like- 
lihood that  in  any  future  age  a language 
will  be  formed  equal  to  the  Greek  or  Latin*. 

In  this  refped:  we  muft  be  content  to- 
yield  perpetual  precedence  to  the  ancients: 
happy  if  we  can  compenfate  this  deficien- 
cy,. by  equalling  them  in  that  exquifite- 
nefs  of  fenfe  and  judgment,  for  which  they 

are  not  lels  confpicuous  than  the  unrival— 

. • 

«d  beauty,  of  their  language. 
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viewing  the  {late  of  hiftory  ip. 


France,  let  us  next  proceed  to  that 
of  their  oratory. 


riority  of  their  hiftorians,  are  equally  con- 
clufive  for  the  inferiority  of  their  orators. 

In  this  department,  from  the  frame  of 
our  conftitution,  we  are  unqueftionably 
much  fuperior  to  the  French. 

Nature  has  given  them  undoubtedly  as 
brilliant  and  as  folid  faculties  as  to  any 
other  nation  : this  fully  appears  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  produ&ions  on  thofe  fub- 
jefts  where  they  have  nothing  to  fetter 
their  abilities. 


The  fame  reafons  afligned  for  the  infe^ 
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But  even  in  the  field  of  eloquence,  as 
it  confifts  of  various  parts,  they  fhine 
occafionally  with  undeniable  ludre. 

This  field  is  very  fpacious.  It  is  not 
therefore  to  be  expeded  that  any  fingle 
capacity  {hall  fill  it  completely. 

The  vad  variety  it  affords  muft  of  courfe 
open  various  careers  to  range  in.  Not  to 
lofe  ourfelves  however  in  too  indefinite  a 
view,  let  us  confine  our  examination  to 
the  principal  branches  of  this  wide  fpread- 
ing  tree,  in  order  to  afcertain  with  preci- 
fion  thofe  which  the  French  have  cultivated 
with  mod  fuccefs. 

Oratory  may  be  comprehended  in  fix 
divifions,  the  fenate,  the  bar,  the  pulpit, 
the  academy,  the  ftage,  and  common  dif- 
courfe. 

In  the  firfi:  of  thefe  we  cannot  imagine 
that  any  people  will  didinguifh  them- 
5 felves. 
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felves,  unlefs  they  enjoy  a free  conflitu- 
tion.  Debates  on  public  matters,  carried 
on  with  the  utmoft  freedom  and  unre- 
ftraint  of  fentiments,  are  the  only  foil 
where  this  nobleft  fpecies  of  eloquence 

will  profper. 

• • 

Until  therefore  a revolution  happens  in 
the  government  of  France,  the  French 
muft  refign  all  pretenfions  to  figure  with 

any  diftindion  in  this  line. 

% 

In  the  fecopd,  a people,  without  the 
polfeflion  of  conftitutional  liberty,  may 
appear  with  much  fplendour;  but  not 
however  with  as  much  grandeur  and  dig- 
nity, as  if  the  laws  alone  had  the  fupreme 
decifion. 

Hence,  notwithftanding  the  corrednefs 
and  elegance  that  charaderife  the  plead- 
ings at  the  French  bar,  they  are  evidently 
deficient  in  that  fortitude  and  refoltitenefs 

K3  of 
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of  expreflion,  which  attend  caufes  here 

wherein  the  (late  is  in  any  wife  concerned, 

* 

As  both  nations  profefs  the  fame  reli^ 

/ 

gion,  one  would  think  they  would  refera- 
ble each  other  in  the  manner  of  inculcate 
ing  its  doctrines  and  morals  : yet  even 
here  the  native  difpofition  of  the  two 
people  is  remarkable.  ’ The  French  are 
warm,  impetuous,  and  flrongly  fwayed 
by  imagination:  the  Englifh  cool,  fedate, 
and  chiefly  guided  by  reafouing. 

Impartiality  requires  it,  however,  to 
be  acknowledged  that  appearances  are  in 
favour  of  the  French.  Whether  their 
preachers  poflefs  greater  talents  than  ours, 
or  whether  the  French  are  more  eafily 
moved,  you  will  often  fee  an  audience 
fclmofl:  univerfally  drowned  in  tears,  on 
occafions  which  admit  of  the  pathetic, 
This  neither  you,  nor  I,  nor  any  perfon 
of  my  acquaintance,  I am  politively  cer*- 

tain* 
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tain,  from  having  afked  the  queftion,  ever 
law  in  England. 

t 

The  honours  of  academical  eloquence, 
to  fpeak  the  language  of  card-players,  may 

k 

be  divided,  ' I have  read  a pretty  good 
number  of  orations  Spoken  at  the  univer- 
fity  meetings,  and  college-folemnities,  in 
both  countries,  without  finding  myfelf 
inclined  to  adjudge  the  prize  to  either  of 
the  parties. 

The  elocution  of  the  ftage  is  a very  dis- 
putable point.  In  all  countries  there  feems 
a ftandard  of  Speaking,  calculated  to  pleafe 
the  natives,  and  none  elSej  or  only  Such 
as  have  by  long  refidence  naturalized  them- 
Selves  to  the  place.  It  is  not  equitable  for 
this  reafon  to  pronounce  definitively  upon 
this  Subject ; as  it  is  not  the  matter  Ipoken, 
but  the  manner  of  Speaking  it,  that  .is  in 
litigation. 

It  may  however  be  SurmiSed,  that  as  the 
French  plays  are  moftly  in  metre,  this 

K 4 cannot 
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cannot  fail  to  influence,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  pronunciation  of  the  a&ors,  and  to 
make  it -appear  more  ftudied  than  if  they 
were  in  profe : this  is  vifible  in  our  tragedies 

in  England ; where  notwithftanding  the 

« 

verification  is  lefs  fettered  than  in  France, 
being  only  in  blank  verle,  whereas  the 
French  is  in  rhime,  dill  there  is  a ftiffnefs 
of  fpeech,  of  which  even  the  belt  of  our 
adtors  can  feldom  dived  themfelves. 

The  agreeablenefs  in  thedifcourfeof  peo- 
ple of  education  in  France  is  well  known. 

Their  converfation  pleafes  not  only  from 
* 

the  chearfulnefs  of  their  difpofition,  but 
equally  from  its  elegance,  and  their  choice 
and  command  of  words  and  phrafes. 

In  this  latter  fpecies  of  eloquence,  I ap- 
prehend you  will  find  the  French  uncom- 
monly expert.  The  vivacity  and  quicks 
nefs  of  conception  which  charadterife  them, 
are  no  where  more  perceptible  than  when 
engaged  in  a tete-a-tete  difcuflion  ; their 

. * manner 
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manner  on  fuch  occafions  is  very  prepof- 
fefling ; and  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries, befides  our  own,  have  often  expe- 
rienced to  their  coft,  how  much  the  French 
excel  in  the  fcience  of  carrying  their  point, 
whenever  it  is  to  be  effected  by  the  arts 
of  perfuafion* 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  often- 
fible  divifions  of  oratory.  But  it  is  made 
up  of  many  other  parts,  fmall  indeed  and 
almoft  imperceptible,  . but  very  effc&ual 
and  conducive  to  the  ends  for  which  they 
are  employed,  . 

4 

A word  fometimes  is  worth  a long  ora- 
tion. Even  the  look  or  accent  with  which 
it  is  pronounced,  has  been  amazingly  de- 
cifive.  I appeal  to  thofe  who  have  feen 
variety  of  fcenes  in  life  : they  beft  can  tell 
how  often  affairs  have  - been  decided  by 
fuch  means. 
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In  thefe  inftantaneous  exertions  of 
thought  the  French  are  admirable.  If 
therefore  they  are  deficient  in  the  grander 
and  more  ftriking  parts  of  eloquence,  let 
us  frankly  allow  them  to  be  complete 

matters  of  this  one  j which  is  perhaps  of 

\ » 

more  difFufive  utility  in  the  .general  affairs 
of  private  life. 

After  faying  thus  much  on  a fubjedt, 
which  I thought  it  neceffary  you  fhould 
examine  with  fome  attention,,  let  us  now 
proceed  to  enquire  into  the  merit  of  thofe 
individuals  in  France,  who  have  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  by  their  eloquence,  as 
far  as  their  fubjedts  enabled  them,  and 
ether  circumftances  permitted, 

I have  already  obferved,  that  none  of 
that  eloquence  which  flourifhed  in  the  po- 
pular aflemblies  at  Rome  and  Athens,  can 
be  found  in  France. 


But 
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But  in  default  of  this,  the  French  courts 
of  judicature  have  produced  fpeakers  of 
great  eminence  in  judicial  matters.  The 
printed  fpeeches  and  law  differtations  of  the 
late  Chancellor  D’Agueffeau,  are  highly 
deferving  your  perufal.  He  was  unquef- 
tionably  a man  of  the  fublimefi:  parts,  and 
one  of  the  tnoft  perfect  and  complete  ora- 
tors ever  produced  in  France.'  It  is  a real 
detriment  to  literature,  that  fo  few  fpeci- 
metts  remain  of  his  talents  for  oratory  : 
his  compofitions  were  looked  upon  by  his 
cotemporaries  as  mafter-pieces  ; a»d  you 
will,  I doubt  not,  be  of  the  fame  opinion 
when  you  have  perufed  thofe  he  has  left. 
What  has  been  faid  of  D'Agueffeau  may 
with  equal  juftice  be  applied  to  the  illuf- 
trious  Lamvignon,  firft  Prelident  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  a century  ago. 

The.  lawyer  in  France,  who  has  been 
principally  celebrated  for  introducing  re«^ 
gularity  and  method  into  the  bufinefs  of 
pleading,  is  Patru.  Read  him  with  at- 
tention.: 
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tention : he  will  teach  you,  together  with 
elegance  and  purity  of  language,  many 
particulars  relating  to  the  French  laws, 
very  deferving  of  your  knowledge. 

The  famous  Pelifion,  known  for  his 
other  performances,  has  written  a defence 
of  the  unhappy  Minifter  of  ftate,  Fouquet, 
his  friend  and  patron,  which  is  efteemed  a 
piece  of  eloquence  inferior  to  none  in  the 
French  language.  Read  it  together  with 
his  explanation  of  the  inftitutes  of  the 
Emperor  Juftinian,  the  beft  that  was  ever 
written,  and  containing  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  moral  and  political  refledions. 

If  you  can  prevail  on  yourfelf  to  fearch 
with  patience  into  the  mafs  of  law  trads 
and  Ipeeches,  with  which  France  abounds 
at  leaft  as  much  as  England,  you  will 
meet  with  fome  excellent  productions  to 
repay  your  trouble. 

Should  you  find  .yourfelf  thus  inclined, 
the  interval  between  the  death  of  Lewis  the 

Thir- 
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Thirteenth,  and  the  conclufion  of  the  civil 
feuds  during  the  minority  of  his  fon  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth,  will  furnifh  you  with  the 
mod  interefting  materials* 

In  pulpit  oratory  the  French  have  long 
made  an  illuftrious  figure.  Bourdaloue,  a 
Jefuit,  was  the  firft  who  regulated  and  me- 
thodifed  the  art  of  preaching.  He  is  ner- 
vous and  folid,  and  reafons  with  great 
juftnefs  and  dignity.  He  is  the  Tillotfon 
of  France. 

In  the  fame  line  ftiines  with  great  fplen- 
dour,  Maffillon ; whofe  fermons  many  pre- 
fer to  thofe  of  the  former,  on  account  of 
his  more  intimate  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  polite  world,  and  the  lefs  de- 
gree of  aufterity  contained  in  his  dodtrine. 

You  can  furely  dedicate  a few  fpare 
hours  to  read  fuch  of  their  fermons  as  are 
upon . fubje&s  of  a generally  interefting 
nature.  . . 

There 
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There  is  a fpecies  of  pulpit  oratory  which 
has  been  more  fuccefsfully  cultivated  itl 
France  than  in  any  other  part  of  Chriften* 
dom,  that  of  funeral  orations.  Nothing 
approaches  the  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of  thofe  compofed  by  BolTuet  and  Flechier. 
A pathetic  fublimity  of  lentiments  reigns 
in  both,  conformable  to  the  gravity  of  theip 
fubje&s.  Force  of  language,  beauty  of 
images,  elevation  of  thought,  richnefs  and 
vivacity  of  defcription,  all  confpire  to  fill 
their  readers  with  pleafure  and  admiration. 
Doubtlefs  you  will  be  one,  after  fuch  an 
account  of  them  j which  is  no  more  than 
ftridt  truth.  . . . 

Of  ' the  academical  orators  I will  only 
mention  one,  Por^e ; fome  of  whofe  Latin 
orations  have  been  tranflated  into  French 
with  as  much  corre&nefs  and  elegance  as 
in  the  language  he  wrote  them.  He  is 
full  of  wit  and  beautiful  fentiments  $ and 
well  delerves  your  perufal  y were  it  only 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  that  fort  of  do* 

quence 
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quence  which  is  the  tafle  of  French  uni- 
verfities. 

I need  not,  I fuppofe,  touch  on  the  ar- 

* • 

tide  of  ftage  elocution.  You  will  fee 
enough  of  it  to  judge  for  yourfelf,  befides 
that  it  is  of  a nature  to  admit  of  no  other 

4 

judgment. 

On  the  dexterity  of  the  French  in 
the  art  of  ingratiating  themfelves  by 
the  agreeablenefs  of  their  converfation, 
enough  has  been  already  faid.  I will  only 
add,  that  you  will  find  it  no  lofs  of  time, 
fhould  you  ftudy  to  imitate  thofe  among 
them,  whofe  excellence  in  this  particular, 
you  may  have  occafion  to  obferve.  The 
way  to  imitate  them  is  to  frequent  their 
company,  and  attend  to  their  manner  of 

difeourfing.  A footing  of  intimacy,  and 

• • 

an  earned;  defire  to  profit  by  their  exam- 
ple, will  hardly  fail  of  accomplifhing  this 

• * 

aim ; as  we  generally  referable  thofe  whom 

we  efteem,  and  with  whom  we  continually 

• ^ # 

aflociate. 
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' I will  conclude  this  article  by  advifing 
you  to  hear  the  beft  preachers  and  pleaders. 
It  will  prove,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  a 
very  agreeable  recreation. ' 'I  fpeak  from 
experience.  "You  will  find  the  audiences 
of  both  cotnpofed  of  the  moll  intelligent 
people ; a proof  that  they  are  deferving  of 
your  attention. 
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T HAVE  in  a preceding  eplftle  mention* 
ed  the  progrefs  that  philofophical  flu* 

dies  have  made  in  France. 

♦ 

* 

« r 

I will  now  give  you  a lift  of  thofe  whomf 
I think  it  your  intereft  to  perufe.  In  this 
I intend  to  be  concife,  and  to  lead  you  no 
further  into  this  province,  than  will  prove 
of  . eflential  fervice.  Superfluity  in  thefd 
matters  is  of  great  diflervice  to  a man  who 
tneans  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  world. 
••  • I fljall 
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J.ihall  therefore  reftrain  myfelf  to  thofe 
who  will  powerfully  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  your  mind,  and  to  the  ne- 

ceflary  increafe  of  your  knowledge. 

» » * . . 

Neither  {hall  I fpeak  of  phyfical  or  ma- 
thematical writers.  As  you  have  acquired 
as  much  of  thofe  branches,  as  it  is  your 
intention  to  be  mafter  of,  I (hall  not  need- 
lefsly  enter  into  an  enumeration  of  the 
many  ufeful  performances  of  that  kind 
that  have  been  compofed  in  France. 

What  I chiefly  propofe,  is  to  lay  before 
you  thofe  productions  which  inveftigate 
. the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  cultivate 
the  faculties  of  reafoning ; together  with 
fuch  as  teach  us  to  examine  with  a philo- 
fophic  eye  the  various  tranfations  in  civil 
and  moral  life,  and  enable  us  to  draw  juft 
conclufions  from  fats  and  occurrences  ; 
fuch,  in  a word,  as  conduce  to  the  forma- 
tion  of  a folid  fyftem  of  thinking  and 
judging  of  what  paffes  in  the  world. 

. . L Among 
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Among  the  raoft  ufeful  publications  in 
the  lafl:  century,  is  that,  entitled  / Art  de 
Fenfer.  It  is  the  belt  compendium  of  lo- 
gick  that  ever  was  compofed ; clear,  roe^ 
thodical,  and  though  profound,  remarkbly 
intelligible  and  entertaining.  Set  apart 
fome  portion  of  yonr  time  purpofedly  to 
give  it  a thorough  and  attentive  reading. 

Another  book  much  anterior  to  this, 
but  equally  excellent  in  its  kind,  is  ha  Sa- 
gejfey  by  the  famous  Charron.  It  is  an 
orderly  and  fagacious  defcription  of  human 
nature,  and  of  all  that  conftitutes  its  hap- 
pinefs  or  mifery.  The  language  is  obfo- 

W 4 

lete but  full  of  life  and  energy.  With 
the  affiftance  of  fome  of  your  French  ac- 
quaintance, you  will  foon  be  able  to  com- 
prehend it  with  eafe. 

% 

You  muft  not  forget  a cotemporary  of 
Charron,  the  ftill  more  famous  Mon- 
tagne.  He  is  in  the  lively  and  facetious, 
what  the  other  is  in  the  ferious  and  grave. 
In  the  multiplicity  of  fubjedts  he  treats  of 

with 
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with  fo  much  wit,  fenfe,  and  learning, 
you  will  find  a perpetual  fund  of  amufe- 
meot  as  well  as  of  inftrudtion.  Long  has  he 
been  the  delight  of  all  intelligent  readers } 
and  I doubt  not  he  will  be  yours. 

La  Bruiere  and  Rochefoucault  I need 
hardly  remind  you  of.  You  know  their 
worth  too  well  to  be  without  them.  The 
firft  has  drawn  pictures  from  the  life  with 
a truth  and,  exadtnefs  that  procured  him 
the  unanimous  admiration  of  all  who  knew 
the  originals. 

The  fecond  has  depi&ed,  with  a difeern- 
ment  and  energy  that  were  never  exceeded, 
the  nature  and  operations  of  the  human 
paffions,  their  caufes  and  effedts,  their 
dominion  and  tyranny  over  the  heart  and 
mind.  This  he  does  in  fo  lively  and 
agreeable  a manner,  that  while  he  feems 
to  have  no  other  end  than  to  amufe,  he 
conveys  the  mod  folid  inftrudtion. 

L 2 
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The  philofophical  works  of  Alembert, 
Diderot,  Maupertuis,  and  Voltaire,  claim 
your  particular  notice.  They  are  worthy 
of  the  reputation  of  their  authors  j and 
treat  of  fubjetts  highly  interefting  to  man- 
kind. 

« 

Thofe  of  Bayle  are  perhaps  too  volumi- 
nous to  recommend  to  you  for  an  entire 
perufal  at  prefent.  Keep  him  however  in 
petto.  The  time  will  come  when  he  will 
prove  a fource  of  the  higheft  entertain- 
ment. With  all  his  failings,  he  is  a {tak- 
ing proof,  that  wit,  vivacity,  and  the  ta- 
lent of  entertaining,  are  reconcilable  with 
the  mod  immenfe  erudition. 

\ Fontenelle  is  a writer  with  whom  you 
mud  not  negleft  an  acquaintance.  Befide 
his  mathematical  works,  he  has  written  a 
variety  of  others ; out  of  which,  fele£t  for 
your  reading,  Dialogues  des  Morts , Hijloire 
des  Oracles , Eloges  des  Academicians,  Plura- 
lity des  Mondes. 


De 
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• Be  TEfprit , by  Helvetius,  is  an  equally 
profound  and  agreeable  explanation  of  the 
influence  exerted  over  the  minds  of  men 
by  the  various  events  and  circumftances  of 
life.  It  is  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  inter- 
nal and  intelledtual  faculties  of  mankind, 
as  they  are  fet  in  motion  by  the  force  of 
inclination,  the  power  of  education  and 
prejudice,  the  concurrence  of  accidents, 

the  caprice  of  fortune,  and  the  torrent  of 

* 

the  times. 

The  celebrity  of  Roufleau  of  Geneva, 
will  undoubtedly  engage  you  to  read  his 
works.  He  is  in  every  refpedl  an  original. 
He  thinks  and  writes  alone,  and  props 
himfelf  on  no  other  man’s  dodtrine  or  au- 
thority : his  ideas  and  his  arguments  flow 
from  his  own  mind ; and  you  will  have 
the  fatisfadtion  of  knowing  the  opinions 
ofone  who  borrows  none,  and  who  freely 
imparts  without  fear  or  favour,  the  notions 
he  has  formed  of  men  and  things.  Doubt- 
lefs  he  deals  much  in  fpeculation  •,  but  the 

L 3 thoughts 
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thoughts  of  fo  extraordinary  a perfon  will 
always  deferve  weight.  Having  gone 
through  a variety  of  fcenes,  and  encoun- 
tered many  hardfhips  in  the  courfe  of  his 
life,  he  muft  have  feen  much,  and  nccef- 
farily  performed  an  active  part  on  many 
occafions.  His  lucubrations  therefore  may 
be  reafonably  deemed  equally  the  fruit  of 
reflection  and  of  experience. 

I hefitated  whether  I fhould,  while 
fpeaking  of  fpeculative  writers,  mention 
two  that  are  very  eminent  in  the  logical 
and  metaphyfical  clafs ; Malbranche  and 
Groufas.  The  caufe  of  my  helitation  was 
my  averfion  to  fatigue  your  mind  with 
fuch  profound  difquifitions.  But  as  you 
have  gone  through  Locke’s  Eflay  on  the 
Underftanding,  1 will  not  difcourage  a fur- 
vey  of  thefe.  You  will  find  Groufas  the 
moft  folid  and  fatisfadtory.  Let  thefe, 
however,  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  fuch  ab- 
ftradt  ftudies.  I am  no  friend  to  them  : 
they  demand  an  uncommon  ihare  of  la- 

4 
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hour ; and  after  a great  deal  of  toil,  one  is 
not  properly  repaid ; as  they  leave  us  in 
the  fame  ftate  of  uncertainty  in  which  they 
found  us. 

For  thefe  reafons  you  (hould  be  carefuL 
not  to  intangle  yourfelf  in  purfuits  of  this 
kind  : when  begun,  the  very  difficulties 
attending  them  are  a fpur  to  a ftudious 
mind.  We  are  loth  to  give  over  an  at- 
tempt founded  on  a confidence  in  our  ca- 

«• 

pacity.  Pride  produces  perfeverance ; and 
perfeverance  expcnce  of  time  to  no  pur- 
pofe.  After  much  trouble,  to  ufe  a vulgar 
but  fignificant  expreffion,  we  have  no- 
thing to  (hew  for  our  pains.  For  what 
other  name  can  we  give  to  mere  opinions 
combated  by  others ; and  which  we  have 
no  more  right  to  infift  upon,  than  oppo- 
nents have  on  theirs. 

I fpeak  experimentally  on  thefe  matters. 
I wiffi  you  therefore  to  adopt  the  determi- 
nation I have  taken ; to  wafte  no  more 

L 4 time 
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time  in  vain  refearches.  There  are  things 
fo  infcrutable  in  their  nature,  that  the 
world  ought  long  fince  to  have  ftigmatized 
thofe  who  inveftigate  them,  , as  idlers, 
and  authors  of  the  detriment  occafioned  by 
the  mifemployment  of  abilities  that  might 
have  been  converted  to  purfuits  of  real 
and  viiible  utility.  . . ' 


LETTER  XVIIL 

JN  the  prefent  epiftle  I intend  to  offer  to 
your  confideration,  fuch  mifcellaneous 
writings  as  come  under  no  particular  de- 
nomination, and  can  only  therefore  be  claf- 
fed  in  the  general  lift  of  polite  literature. 

Rolling  Belles  Lettres  claim  the  firft 

t 

* \ / 

mention.  A work  tranflated  into  all  the 

languages  of  Europe, 

A performance  which  has  defervedly  met 
with  a moft  gracious  reception  every  where, 
4s  the  Lettres  Perfannes.,  by  Montefquieu. 

• 5 ^ 
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It  was  his  Coup  d’EJJ'ai,  his  firft  trial  of  Ikill ; 
and  prepared  the  world  to  expedt  thofe 
mafter-pieces  that  flowed  afterwards  from 
his  pen.  . • 

« 

The  defign  of  this  work  is  obvious  on 
perufing  the  firft  pages.  It  procured  him 
enemies  among  the  narrow-minded ; but 
all  the  fenfible  people  in  Europe  were 
charmed  with  that  ingenious  review  of  the 
manners  and  notions  of  the  times,  and 
with  thofe  inftrudtive  and  well-founded 
ftriCtures,  with  which  it  is  fo  judicioufly 
interfperfed. 

The  principal  production  of  this  extra- 
ordinary genius  is  L'efpidt  des  Loix.  It  is 
inconteftibly  the  nobleft  original  in  its 
kind  that  was  ever  produced  by  the  wit  of 
man.  It  has  had  the  fate  of  all  fuch 
works,  to  be  commended  by  the  world  at 
large,  and  attacked  by  envy,  malice,  and 
ignorance. 
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But  there  is  no  neceffity  for  expatiating 
On  a performance  of  which  the  vaft  utilityis 
fo  widely  acknowledged.  Allowing  that 
fome  faults  may  be  found  in  it,  they  are 
but  thinly  fcattered : its  perfections  will 
meet  you  in  every  page.  You  will  be 
charmed  with  his  ftile,  aftoniflied  at  his 
learning,  and  every  where  improved  by  the 
profound  wifdom  of  his  obfervations, 

p 

Let  this  book  be  your  conftant  compa- 
nion. Meditate  its  contents,  and  confult 
it  on  every  occafion,  as  you  would  do  the 
inftruCtions  given  you  by  authority. 

Next  perhaps  in  national  utility  to  this 
immortal  work,  is  that  intitled  les  Memoires 
de  Sully . The  ground  plot  was  prepared 
by  that  great  minifter;  language  and  order 
have  been  added  by  the  Abbe  Deleclufe. 
You  cannot  prize  it  too  much  in  its  pre- 
fent  form. 


Mabli’s 
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Mabli’s  Droit  public  de  l’ Europe  will  not 
improperly  follow  the  perufal  of  the  laft. 
It  is  a publication  of  great  utility  in  the 
political  world. 

v 

The  French  hold  in  high  and  juft 
efteem  that  performance  of  Dubos  called 
Reflexions  fur  la  Poefle,  la  Peinture , et  la 
Muflque.  It  is  a learned,  philofophical, 
and  truly  curious  differtation  on  each  of 
thefe  arts. 

% 

Madame  de  Sevigfce’s  Letters  are  the 
mod  pleafing  account  extant  of  the  court 
of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  They  are  the 
completed:  models  of  the  epidolary  ftile  ; 
full  of  elegance,  vivacity,  and  politenefs : 
do  language  affords  a more  entertaining 
collection  : they  will  give  you  a complete 
idea  of  the  flile  of  living,  and  manners  of 
the  people  of  rank  ill  France  during  the 
laft  century. 

Another  cotemporary  writer  is  peculiarly 
worthy  of  your  notice.  This  is  the  fa- 
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mous  St.  Evremont ; who  fpent  a great 
part  of  his  life  in  our  ifland,  and  enjoyed 
the  good-will  and  efteem  of  all  the  literati, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  falhion,  in  his 
time,  both  in  France  and  England.  His 
ftile  and  manner  are  that  of  a gentleman. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  great 
characters  and  tranfaCtions  of  his  days,  and 
has  tranfmitted  many  of  them  to  pofterity 
in  mafterly  colours.  He  has  wTritten  on  a 
variety  of  fubjeCts,  and  difplays  every 
where  the  profoundnefs  of  a philofopher, 
uo  lefs  than  the  gaiety  of  a man  of  the 
world : he  abounds  with  curious  anec- 
dotes •,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the 
moft  entertaining  writers  in  the  French 
language. 

Among  the  French  critics,  let  me  re- 
mind you  of  Boflu,  and  Bouhours  : read 
the  Traite  fur  le  Poeme  epique  of  the  firft ; 
and  as  much  of  the  laft  as  you  can  : no 
man  writes  purer  French,  nor  with  more 
tafte. 


The 
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- The  works  of  Rapin  the  jefuit  may  be 
clafled  with  theirs,  and  deferve  no  lefs 
your  perufal. 

% 

Of  the  many  memoirs  that  abound 
in  France,  thofe  of  Cardinal  Derets, 
and  of  Gourville,  hold  the  foremoft 
rank.  The  Cardinal  wrote  as  he  lived, 
with  force  and  grandeur,  but  with  much 
irregularity.  Nil  fait  unquam  tarn  difpar 
Jibi. 

Gourville  is  the  precife  contrail.  Cool, 

% 

orderly,  under  an  appearance  of  fimplicity 
one  difcovers  a man  who  meafures  every 
ftep  he  takes,  and  weighs  every  word  he 
fpeaks  ; he  never  fwerves  from  this  rule  5 
and  you  will  find  him  conftantly  qnalis  ab 
incepto . 

j 

Permit  me  to  conclude  what  I have  al- 

1 

ready  faid  concerning  Voltaire,  by  defiring 
you  to  except  none  of  his  writings  from 
your  perufal.  Profe  or  verfe,  read  them 
all,  and  you  will  read  them  more  than 


once. 
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Io  this  eulogium  of  Voltaire,  and  per- 
haps in  the  commendations  given  to  fome 
other  French  writers,  it  is  not  meant  to 
recommend  indifcriminately  every  part  or 
defign  of  their  writings ; it  is  on  the  con- 
trary much  to  be  lamented,  that  an  author 

* 

fo  very  efteemable  in  other  points,  fhould 
in  religious  refpedts  be  fo  dangerous,  efpe- 
cially  to  his  young  readers. 

La  Condamine’s  'Journal  d un  Voyage  a 
I Amerique  Efpagnole , together  with  his 
Other  travels.  Le  Blanc’s  Lettres  dun 
pran^oh  fur  les  Anglois>  and  moil  of  the 
publications  by  the  Marquis  D’Argeits,  will 
afford  you  inArudfioo  and  entertainment. 

Add  to  thefe,  Muralt’s  obfervations  on 
the  French  and  the  Englifli  Nations,  and 
upon  travelling,  a truly  Yhilofophical  per- 
formance. 

Pefhoulieres,  La  Fayette,  and  Lambert, 
are  three  ladies  who  deferve  commemora- 
tion in  this  catalogue.  The  poetry  of  thefirft 

is 
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is  much  efteemed  ; the  fecond  wrote  the 
firft  fenfible  and  elegant  novels  that  ever 
appeared  in  France,  la  Princejfe  de  Cleves , 
and  Zayde ; and  the  third  diftinguifhed 
herfelf  by  fcveral  pieces  written  with  great 
delicacy  and  judicioufnefs. 

» 

J 

Madame  de  Graffigny,  author  of  Lettres 
Peruviennes , is  not  unworthy  of  their 
company. 

Were  I inclined  to  fet  before  you  all 

the  French  writers  worthy  of  your  perufal, 

• / 

I {hould  fwell  this  lift  to  much  larger  di- 
menlions  : but  as  I propofe  only  to  lead 
you  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  moft  necef- 
fary,  ufeful,  or  entertaining,  I think  the 
prefent  number  will  anfwer  this  end.  If 
you  can,  within  the  compafs  of  the  .time 
you  intend  to  remain  in  France,  read  over 
even  the  principal  of  thefe,  it  will  be  an 
effort  of  application,  of  which  few,  if  any 
of  our  modern  young  travellers,  would 
willingly,  admit  the  idea. 


To 
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To  the  books  of  amufement  above  men-*, 
tioned,  let  me,  however,  add  two  of  rather 
a ftudious  complexion  •>  but  which  you 
muft  not  omit  purchafing,  and  often  con- 
fulting,  if  you  ferioufly  mean  to  make 
yourfelf  that  complete  mafter  of  French, 
which  you  have  often  declared  was  your 
fixed  determination. 

Thefe  two  books  are  la  GrammaireFrari - 
$oife  by  Reftaut,  and  les  Synonimes  Fran- 
cois by  Girard.  They  are  the  two  per- 
formances of  moft  folid  utility  for  the 
perfect  attainment  of  the  grammatical  pu- 
rity, elegance,  and  precifion,  of  the  French 
language.  The  great  pains  taken  by  thofe 
two  gentlemen  in  the  compofition  of  their 
refpedtive  performances,  are  well  known, 
and  have  not  been  loft  : they  are  clear, 
methodical,  and  copious  without  redun- 
dance ; and  may  be  propofed  as  models  to 
thofe  who  in  other  nations  are  inclined  to 
undertake  works  of  the  fame  nature,  for 
the  benefit  of  thofe  who  ftudy  their 
language. 

Re- 
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Reftaut  is  excellent  in  his  kind  ; but 
being  tied  down  to  the  ufual  form  pre- 
ferred in  treating  of  grammatical  matters, 
he  will  prove  more  inftrudlive  than  a- 
mufing:  but  Girard  is  a writer  of  a very 
peculiar  clafs ; in  giving  you  the.  precife 
fignification  of  words,  he  will  at  the  fame 
time  furnifh  you  with  a variety  of  ideas ; 
many  of  them  profound  and  philofophical, 
and  all  of  them  beneficial  and  enter- 
taining. 

I will  clofe  this  epiftle,  by  advifing  you 
to  read  the  tranflation  of  Quintus  Curtius 
by  Vaugelas  in  one  hand,  and  the  original 
in  the  other.  I have  found  effential  be- 
nefit  by  this  method  of  ftudying  the 
French. 

• ' * * 

Do  the  fame  by  Ablancour’s  Verfion  of 
C as  far's  Commentaries,  and  of  Tacitus. 

t „ 

You  will  find  no  great  labour  in  all  this, 
but  experience  will  foon  teach  you  the 
utility  refulting  from  it. 

M 
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. » 

Tj'RANCE  is  the  country  which  firfl 

• gave  birth  to  thofe  periodical  pro- 
ductions in  the  literary  world,  that  afford 
a ftated  amufement  and  inftru&ion  to  the 

l 

lovers  and  cultivators  of  learning. 

P 

Le  'Journal  des  Savans  is  the  moft  an- 
cient, and  by  numbers  efleemed  fuperior 
to  the  others  in  point  of  merit,  as  well  as. 

■ of  antiquity. 

* * 

/ , 

Le  Mercure  de  France  followed  it ; but 

non  pajjibus  cequis. 

Le  "Journal  de  Trevoux  began  with  the 
prefent  century.  The  Jefuits  had  the  ' 
conducing  of  it,  till  their  final  difTolution* 
and  acquitted  themfelves  highly  to  the 
fatisfadtion  of  the  intelligent  public. 

i * * 

» 

- ' Lt 
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Le  journal de  Verdun  commenced  much 
about  the  fame  period,  and  has  always 

. fubfifted  with  reputation. 

* 

Le  Journal  Oeconomique  is  of  about  forty 
years  Handing ; and  has  its  fhare  of  merit 
as  well  as  the  reft. 

I fhould  have  told  you,  the  two  firft 
made  their  appearance  about  the  feventieth 
year  of  the  laft  century. 

The  motive  for  making  this  enumera- 
tion, is  that  you  may,  at  your  leifure 
hours,  look  occafionally  into  each  of  them. 
They  will  ferve  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  manner  with  which  the  F rench 
condudl  undertakings  of  this  nature. — 
They  will  at  the  fame  time  enable  you  to 
• form  a comparifon  between  the  merits  of 
their  literati  thus  employed  and  thofe 
among  ourfelves  who  follow  the  fame  oc- 
cupation. But  above  all,  it  will  empower 
you  to  take  an  extenlive  view  of  the  tafte 

M 2.  in 
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in  learning  and  literature  of  the  French 
nation  at  large.  You  will  feel  the  pulfe 
of  their  prefent  capacity  and  inclination 
for  ftudy : you  will  difcover  in  what 
branches  they  chiefly  delight : you  will 
weigh  in  the  fureft  fcale  of  comparifon 
the  number  of  meritorious  performances 
that  appear  in  France  and  in  England; 
and  you  will  have  a clear  fight  of  thofe 
Rudies  which  refpeCtively  preponderate  in 
both  nations. 

• « 

This ' latter  confederation  is  of  the 

t 

higheft  importance  to  fuch  as  make  it 
their  bufinefs  to  examine  the  different 
characters  of  people,  in  order  to  ftrike  the 
balance  of  their  actual  worth. 

J 

« • 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  ap- 
preciate nations  by  their  former  merits ; , 
but  furely  nothing  is  more  erroneous  and 
abfurd : all  have  had,  or  will  have  their 
days  of  fplendour:  to  judge  of  what  they 
are  by  what  they  have  been,  is  not  admif- 

fible. 
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fible,  therefore,  according  to  the  rule  of 
found  reafon. 

% • 

It  happens  very  fortunately  for  the  pre- 

fent  times,  that  thofe  nations  whom  it  is 

« • 

of  moft  importance  to  know  beft,  are  the 

h / 

moft  forward  to  make  themfelves  known. 

The  French  and  the  Engliflr,  indifpu- 
fcrbly  the  firft  nations  upon  earth,  are  con- 
tinually employed  in  elucidating  every 
thing  that  concerns  them*  and  in  laying 
before  the  world  the  whole  fyftem  of  their 
proceedings.  , There  is  nothing  fo  minute 
but  what  has  undergone  an  inveftigation  ; 
nothing  fo  fecret,  but  what  has  been 
brought  to  light.  Their  government, 
their  politics,  their  trade  and  commerce, 
their  national  advantages  or  deficiencies, 
have  all  been  expoled  to  the  univerfal  view 
of  their  neighbours.  All  Europe  indeed 
has  fo  well  profited  by  their  endeavours  to 
render  themfelves  noted,  that  their  fitu- 
ation  and  circumftances  are  as  well  known 
in  other  countries  as  in  their  own. 

» M 3 But 
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But  while  they  have  been  fo  bufy  in 
laying  themfelves  open  to  the  public,  they 
have  been  no  lefs  induftrious  in  prying 
into  the  ftate  of  others.  There  is  no 
country  in  Europe,  or  rather  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  which  they  have  not 
infpedled,  and  of  which  they  have  not  de- 
fcribed  the  peculiar  excellencies  and  de- 
fers, and  examined  whatever  had  any  re- 
ference to  themfelves  with  the  utmoft 
acutenefs  and  diligence. 

From  the  rivality  long  fubfifting  be- 
tween thefe  two  nations,  it  is  natural  to 
infer  that  they  have  been  efpecially  atten- 
tive to  all  that  concerned  each  other. 

' * 

\ 

Nothing  accordingly  deferving  of  the 
leaft  notice  has  been  omitted  in  this  reci- 
procal inlpedtion.  Virtues  and  vices, 
great  and  good  qualities  with  their  op- 
potite  blemifhes,  public  tranfa&ions  and 
private  occurrences,  events  of  the  higheft 
confequence  and  matters  of  the  leaft,  all 

have 
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have  been  examined  and  • fcrutinifed  on 
both  lides  with  furprifing  minutenefs. 

* K 

In  a revifal  of  this  kind,  fuch  things  as 
were  mod  acceffible  to  their  mutual  curi- 
ofity,  mud  of  courfe  have  been  fubje&ed 
to  the  ftri&eft  fcrutiny. 

Among  thefe  the  learning  and  literature 
of  both  people  were  the  mod  fufceptible 
of  difcuffion.  Thefe  are  no  where  ac- 
counted Arcana  Imperii,  fecrets  of  Rate, 
improper  to  be  divulged ; on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  held  out  as  proofs  to  the 
world,  of  the  merit  and  profperity  of  thofe 
nations  where  they  flourish,  and  as  mo*, 
tives  to  gain  them  efteem  and  refpedt. 

9 

* 

Every  ftep  has  therefore  been  taken  to 
display  their  eminence  in  thefe  particulars. 
It  has  been  faid,  that  in  the  triumphant 
days  of  the  Roman  empire,  there  were  in- 
dividuals employed  in  recording  Romano - 
rum  aSta  diurnQi  the  daily  tranfaftions  of. 

M 4 the 
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% 

the  Romans.  The  fpirit  of  fuch  an  inftitu- 
tion  has  been  completely  fulfilled  by,  the 
various  compilers  and  examiners  of  all 
that  is  done,  fpoken,  or  written,  in  France 

or  in  England*- 

* « 

But  the  latter  being  the  faireft  and 
cleareft  objedt  of  difcufiion,  it  has  confe- 
quently  attradted  the  notice  of  the  majo- 
rity of  fpeculators  in  both  countries.  • > 

% >» 

Notwithstanding  the  literary  purfuits  of 
a*  nation  may  not  ftrike  at  firft,  as  leading 

r r 

to  any  material  difcoveries- of  its  adtual* 
Rate  in  points  of  importance,  yet  to  the’ 

^ i 1 

clear-fighted,  they  will  probably  appear 
to  contain  very  eflential  information. — * 
Though  they  may  not  afcertain  the  de- 
figns  and  prdfpedts  of  perfons  in  power, 
they  fhew  what  is  of  far  greater  weight,  * 
the  temper,  difpofition,  abilities,  and  exer- 
tions of  the  bulk  of  a people.  As  it  is  on  * ' 
them  the  grandeur  of  a nation  depends, 

their  neighbours  are  deeply  interefted  in 

* 

the 
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p 

the  knowledge  of  what  they  are  profecut- 
ing,  or  inclined  and  able  to  perform. 

, This  knowledge  may  be  obtained  with 
great  precifion,  by  confulting  thofe  pe- 
riodical productions,  that  take  a .general 
review  of  all  that  pafles  in  the  whole 
circle  of  arts  and  fciences;  in  lhort, 
throughout  the  extenfive  empire  of  wit, 
ingenuity,  and  invention. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  I have  thought  it 
very  proper  to  recommend  to  your  atten- 
tion, the  literary  journals,  and  fimilar  per- 
formances, that  will  fo  often  occur  to  your 
fight : no  depth  of  application  will  be  ne- 
cefiary  to  make  them  fubfervient  to  the 
purpofes  I have  mentioned. 

LETTER  XX. 

JgE  SIDES  the  journals  I have  indicated 
in  the  preceding,  there  are  a variety 
of  others  very  much  delerving  your  no- 
6 tice. 
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tice,  and  that  will  completely  enable  you 
to  form  a juft  and  adequate  idea  of  the 
turn  and  difpofition  of  the  French,  at 

The  moil  ufeful  and  popular  of  thefe 
periodical  publications,  is,  in.  my  opinion, 
Le  Journal  politique  et  litter  air  c.  It  con- 
tains  the  general  news  of  all  Europe,  both 
political  and  literary,  and  is  publifhed 
thrice  a month. 

% 

. x 

I 

Le  "Journal  de  Paris  is  a minute  and 

• I 

curious  detail  of  what  paifes  in  that 
metropolis. 

Le  Journal  ecclefiajlique  is  an  account  of 
all  things  relating  to  the  clergy,  fuch  as 
preferments  to  benefices  and  dignities  in 
the  church,  books  publilhed  and  opinions 
maintained,  characters  and  anecdotes  of 
eminent  divines.  It  is  in  Ihort  a chro- 

I 

nicle  of  all  daily  occurrences  in  the  eccle- 

% 

iiaftical  world.  An  occafional  glance  at  it, 

from 
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from  time  to  time,  will  give  you  proper 
notions  of  the  policy  of  the  French  court, 
with  regard  to  that  immenfe  body  of  men 
which  compofes  the  fecular  and  regular 
clergy  in  France.  It  will  alfo  teach  you 
what  opinion  to  form  of  this  clafs  of  indi- 
viduals, not  only  in  that  kingdom,  but  in 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

Le  'Journal  Encyclopcdique  is  a regular 
account  of  fcientific  and  ufeful  perfor- 
mances, differtations,  and  inventions. 

♦ * 

La  Gazette  univerfelle  de  Literature  des 
Sciences  et  des  Artsy  publifhed  twice  a 
week,  is  a repofitory  of  real  utility  in  the 
line  it  profeffes. 

» 

La  Gazette  du  Commerce  is  alfo  pub- 
lifhed twice  a week,  and  is  of  ufe  to  thofc 
who  are  defirous  of  fpeculating  in  com- 
mercial affairs. 
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Le  'Journal  d' Agriculture  is  a monthly 
publication.  Its  objed,  which  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  land,  is  of  late  years  become  a 
favourite  one  over  all  France.  There  are  at 
prefent,  if  I am  rightly  informed,  up- 
wards of  thirty  focieties  in  that  kingdom, 
for  the  improvement  and  encouragement 

of  agriculture,  under  the  fandion  and  pa- 
% 

tronage  of  royal  authority. 

\ 

I neither  advife  nor  wifti  you  to  apply 
yourfelf  in  a particular  manner  to  the  pe- 
rufal  of  the  performances  above  enume- 
rated ; but  on  the  other  hand,  they  dcferve 
your  obfervation,  efpecially  fuch  as  have  a 
reference  to  national  objeds.  Periodical 
produdions  of  this  latter  fpecies  you  mull 
not  omit  confulting  with  attention:  they  . 
will  enrich  your  memory  with  efiential 
information,  and  they  will  empower  you 
to  judge  with  folidity  and  difcernment  of 
the  progrefs  which  the  French  are  making 
in  thofe  things,  in  which  it  behoves  the 
Englifh  not  to  be  furpafled,  and,  if  pof- 

t 

fible,  not  equalled. 
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* » 

We  cannot  be  too  obfervant  of  the  im- 
provements taking  place  in  that  nation. 
Though  by  the  laws  of  honour  and  hu- 
manity we  are  bound  to  efteem  and  refpedfc 
them  for  their  many  noble  and  excellent 
qualities,  yet  prudence  diredts  us  at  the 
fame  time  to  eaft  a watchful  eye  on  all 

r 

their  proceedings..  They  are,  it  is  true, 
a great  and  illuftrious  people ; but  they 
are  no  lefs  a dangerous  neighbour.  They 
are  our  rivals  in  arts,  in  fciences,  in  all  that 
dignifies  human  nature,  and  renders  nations 
famous ; but  they  are  likewife  our  ancient 
and  inveterate  enemies,  ready  to  feize  every 
opportunity  to  diminifh  our  power,  and 
reduce  us  to  diftrefs : their  vigilance  is 
equal  to  their  enmity  ; and  they  have  given 
conftant  proofs  of  their  expertnefs  in  con- 
verting all  our  errors  to  our  immediate 
and  utmoft  detriment. 

Such  a people  fhould  not  be  vifited  by 
way  of  recreation.  That  is  the  laft  idea 
which  Engliih  travellers  Ihould  admit  of 

but 
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but  unhappily  it  is  their  firft.  Were 
France  the  country  of  our  beft  friends  and 
allies,  we  could  not  teftify  more  ardour 
and  partiality  in  its  behalf. 

After  doing  the  French  that  juftice 
which  they  deferve,  you  will,  I am  con- 
fident, remember  that  you  are  an  Englifh- 
man,  and  endeavour  to  preferve  yourfelf 
from  the  general  contagion  that  infects  our 
countrymen  abroad,  inattention  to  every 
thing  but  diverlions  and  amufement. 

It  is  principally  from  the  well-founded 
convi&ion  that  fuch  is  the  difpofition  of 
thofe  multitudes  who  run  over  to  France, 
that  the  French  are  fo  willing  to  Ihevv  us 
every  encouragement  to  vifit  their  country. 

/ 

They  know  from  inceflant  experience, 
that  notwithftanding  the  determinations 
adopted  by  our  legiflature,  in  order  to  dis- 
courage whatever  tends  to  benefit  France, 
the  folly  of  individuals  will  always  defeat 
the  wifdom  of  the  Rate.  ** 
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Laws  in  this  refpedt  may  be  compared  to 
a trumpet,  which  may  found  to  battle, 
but  does  not  infpire  men  with  courage  to 
fight. 

The  French  are  perfectly  convinced, 
that,  as  a nation,  the  Englifh  entertain  as 
rooted  an  ill-will  to  their  profperity,  as 
they  do  to  ours  : but  then  they  are  equally 
fenfible,  that  men  in  their  private  capacity 
are  entirely  ruled  by  fafliion  and  caprice, 
and  that  public  meafures  have  no  influence 
over  the  inclinations  of  people  in  their  or- 
dinary intercourfe. 

4 » • 

Add  to  this  the  infatuation  of  the  light 

. and  fantaftic  part  of  fociety  in  this  iiland, 

in  their  abfurd  preference  of  French  de- 
vices . and  inventions,  not  on  account  of 

their  fuperior  propriety,  but  merely  be- 

» % 

caufe  imported  from  France. 

\ 

It  is  from  the  ridiculous  propenfity  tp 
imitate  that  people,  fo  common  among  us, 

r that 
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that  every  effort  fhould  be  made  to  reclaim 
thofe  who  go  among  them. 

The  true  and  only  method  of  compaf- 
fing  this  defirable  end,  would  be  to  per- 
fuade  every  young  gentleman  who  propofes 
to  travel  in  that  country,  that  he  fhould  in 
fome  degree  confider  himfelf  as  commif- 

t 

fioned  to  take  a view  of  an  enemy’s  terri- 
tory ; that  he  ought  therefore  to  examine 
its  ftrength  and  weaknefs,  and  lofe  no  oc- 
cafion  to  mark  every  advantage  it  pofleffes, 
and  everv  defeat  under  which  it  labours.  . 

4 

» ^ j 

Were  thofe  principles  carefully  inftilled, 
pur  travellers  would  then  go  forth  upon 
plans  of  infpeCtion  and  enquiry.  Inftead 
of  returning  home,  fraught  with  the  frivo- 
lities of  the  continent,  they  would  employ 
their  time  and  money  in  collecting  that 
knowledge,  and  making  thofe  obferva- 
tions,  which  would  amply  repay  them  for 
their  trouble  and  expence.  . . •**'.* 
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J WILL  now  take  a furvey  of  thofe  in- 
ftitutions,  that  have  done  fo  much  ho- 
nour to  their  founders,  and  proved  of  fo.  ' 
much  utility  in  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing and  literature. 

Next  to  the  foundation  of  univerfitieSj 
the  moft  beneficial  in  the  republic  of  let- 
ters, is  that  of  academical  focieties. 

The  French  will  tell  you  that  Charle- 
magne was  their  firft  inftitutor*  and  that  he 
maintained  in  his  palace,  at  a very  liberal 
expence,  a coniiderable  number  of  the 
moft  learned  and  ingenious  perfons  of  that 
age. 


Without  determining  the  precife  man- 
ner which  that  great  monarch  and  con- 

N queror 
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queror  adopted  for  thofe  laudable  pur* 
pofes,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  acknowledge 
that  he  was  one  of  the  greateft  promoters 
and  benefadtors  of  learning ; and  that  had 
his  example  been  followed  by  his  fuccef- 
fors,  the  ignorance  of  fubfequent  ages 
would  have  been  obviated. 

' The  miferies  and  deflations  that  af- 
fiidted  France,  during  the  courfe  of  two  or 
three  centuries  after  the  demife  of  that  ce- 
lebrated Prince,  left  no  room  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  learning. 

After  the  elevation  of  the  Capetian  fami- 
ly on  the  throne,  the  internal  quiet  of  the 
kingdom  becoming  lefs  liable  to  interrup- 
tion, letters  begun  to  experience  a more 
fettled  and  regular  cultivation  : but  it  was 
not  until  the  reign  of  Francis  the  Firft  that 
they  flourifhed  with  any  diflinguifhed 
luftre. 

Lewis  the  Ninth,  by  the  French  {tiled 
* St.  Lewis,  had  befriended  them  as  much 

: \ . as 
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as  could  be  expe&ed  at  that  illiterate  pe- 
riod, which  was  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century ; a time  when  all  Europe 

1 

was  plunged  in  the  abfurdities  of  what 
was  called  the  Ariftotelian  Philofophy. 

That  excellent  Prince  contributed  by  his 
private  bounty;  and  public  authority,  to 
the  eftablifhment  of  fundry  ufeful  regula- 
tions in  favour  of  learning.  Among  other 
foundations,  he  promoted  that  of  the  Sor- 
bonnej  the  moft  famous  divinity  fchool  in 
Chriftendom. 

But  it  was  referved  to  Francis  to  merit 
the  title  of  Reftorer  of  Literature.  Pic 
was  not  only  the  patron  of  all  kind  of 
learning,  but  he  cultivated  fome  of  the 
politer  branches  with  particular  predilec- 
tion. 

His  munificence  to  literary  men,  and 
his  zeal  in  promoting  the  liberal  arts* 
gave  a new  turn  to  the  French  nation.  A 
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tafte  for  polite  knowledge  became  general 
among  the  upper  dalles ; and  they  who 
before  had  bewildered  their  minds,  in-  the 
unintelligible  fophiitry  and  jargon  of  the 
fchools,  applied  themfelves  to  the  ufeful 
and  elegant  ftudy  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors. 

4 * 

From  an  application  to  thefe,  they  na- 
turally proceeded  to  cultivate  and  polifh 
their  own  language^  It  received  confider- 
able  improvements  during  the  period  that 
Jailed  from  the  times  of  Francis,  till  thofe 
of  the  civil  wars  on  account  of  religion, 
which'  involved  all  France  in  fcenes  of 
blood  and  devaluation  for  many  years. 

The  pacification  that  enfued  on  the 
fettlement  of  Henry  the  Fourth  upon-  the 
throne,  revived  the  ardour  with  which 
learning  had  been  profecuted..  Being- 

* 

himfelf  of  a witty  facetious  difpofition, 

and  exprefiing  hi$  thoughts  with  remark- 

/ 

■ able  pointednefs  and  energy,  his  courtiers 
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were,  as  ufual,  emulous  in  the  imitation  of 
their  matter. 

This  of  courfe  effectually  contibuted  to 
improve  the  French  language.  We  find 
accordingly  in  the  works  written  from  the 
commencement  of  the  feventeenth  centu- 
ry, to  the  epocha  of  Cardinal  Richelieu’s 
miniftry,  a gradual  and  perceptible  altera- 
tion both  in  its  words  and  phrafes,  and 
even  its  grammatical  conftru&ion* 

There  are  in  France,  as  elfewhere,  warm 
partiians  of  all  that  favours  of  antiquity, 
miranturque  nihil  nifi  quod  lihitina  facravit , 
and  who  cannot  prevail  upon  themfelves 
to  admire  the  performances  of  men  that 
have  not  been  long  fince  laid  in  their 
graves. 

To  fuch  individuals  the  above  changes 

% 

did  not  prove  acceptable.  They  com- 
• plained  that  nothing  was  gained  by  them 

N3 
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in  perfpicuity  and  elegance,  and  that  much 
was  loft  in  ftrength  and  concifenefs. 

The  altercations  that  took  place  on  this 
fubjedt  lafted  a confiderable  time.  They 
were  carried  on  with  much  warmth  on  both 

t 

fides,  and  cannot  be  faid  to  have  entire- 
ly fubftded. 

t 

The  favourers  of  the  new  methods  of 
lpeaking  and  writing,  urged  the  propriety 
and  neceffity  cf  polifhing  a language  that 
had  fo  long  been  ufed  by  an  ignorant  and 
illiterate  people  for  the  mere  purpofes  of 
common  intercourfe,  and  in  which  hardly 
any  thing  had  been  written  of  a fcipqtiftc 
or  liberal  nature. 

They  quoted  the  precedent  fet  to  thepa 
by  Francis  the  Firft,  who,  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  amelioration  of  the  French 
language,  had  ordered  it  to  be  thencefor- 
ward employed  in  all  public  a and 

deeds. 
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deeds,  which  had  theretofore  been  written 
in  Latin, 

This  had  doubtlefs  advanced  the  im- 
provement of  it  which  was  thereby  in- 
tended ; but  much  remained  yet  to  be 
done:  the  confulions  that  had  happened 
fince  the  reign  of  that  Prince,  had  retarded 
the  progrefs  he  had  fo  aufpicioufly  begun. 
Latin  was  flill  in  pofleffion  of  the  pens  of 
their  beft  writers,  from  the  fufpicion  they 
entertained  of  the  deficiency  and  inaptitude 

of  the  French  tongue  in  the  matters  of 

* 

which  they  treated.  It  was  thereforejn- 

cumbent  on  thofe  who  were  defirous  to  fee 

• 

it  employed  by  men  of  fuperior  abilities, 
to  bring  it  to  fuch  a ftandard  of  purity  and 
perfection  as  might  induce  them  to  make 
. yfe  of  it, 

The  opponents  of  thefe  innovations,  as 
they  called  them,  infilled  on  the  other 
hand,  upon  the  inutility  of  changing  old 
» words  fpr  new  which  were  not  more  ex- 

N 4 preffive 
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preffive  nor  yet  more  harmonious : they 
contended  for  the  ancient  phrafes,  as  pof- 
feffing  equal  clearnefs  with  thofe  that  were 
fubftituted  in  their  room,  and  not  yielding 
to  them  in  point  of  energy. 

They  cited  at  the  fame  time  feveral  pro-* 
dudtions  in  vindication  of  their  arguments. 
Among  thefe  were  the  writings  of  Amyot, 
Montagne,  Charron,  and  divers  others. 

It  was  not  an  eafy  matter  to  refute  peo- 
■ple  who  came  armed  with  fuch  authorities. 
Amyot’s  tranflation  of  Plutarch’s  Lives, 
is  deemed  a mafter-piece  in  France  even 
at  this  day:  other  tranflations  of  that  fa- 
mous work  have  been  attempted  in  French; 
but  they  fall  infinitely  fhort  of  that  done 
by  Amyot. 

The  language  of  Montagne  charms  the 
readers  of  all  nations  from  i ts  livelinefs  and 
agreeable  fimplicity.  Ill  would  certainly 
v fcetide  any  man  who  fhould  prefume  to  drefii 

him 
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him  up  in  modern  French.  I have  heard 
that  an  effay  was  once  made  5 but  that  the 
maker  did  not  dare  to  produce  it.  This 
proves  how  much  merit  there  is*  in  the 

V 

ftyle  of  Montague. 

That  of  Charron  is  remarkable  for  the 
forciblenefs  with  which  it  conveys  the 
vaft  variety  of  ideas  that  abound  in  his 
excellent  treatife  on  human  wifdom.  No 
French  writer  difplays  a greater  extent  of 

thought,  nor  flow  of  language. 

* / 

It  would  ill  become  anyone  but  3 native 
of  France,  confummately  verfed  in  that 
language,  and  who  had  given  public  ac- 
knowledged proofs  of  his  ability,  to  aflume 
' the  decifion  of  fo  long  and  obftinate  a con-? 
troverfy. 

But  as  opinions  may  be  ventured,  pro- 
vided they  are  delivered  with  modefty,  one 
* may  on  this  occafion  follow  the  example 
* of  Horace^  in  whofe  time  the  literati  at 

Rome 
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Rome  were  fplit  into  violent  parties,  re-* 
fpeding  their  ancient  and  modern  writers* 

That  great  critic,  as  well  as  poet,  does 
not  feem  to  have  fided  with  the  antiqua-r 
rian  party.  No  man  certainly  knew  bet- 
ter the  merits  and  pretenfions  of  either 
fide:  yet  as  he  evidently  inclines  to- the 
moderns,  we  may  reafonably  infer  that 
the  fame  motives  which  influenced  his 
judgment,  guided  the  ideas  of  the  French 
critics,  who  in  the  like  manner  decided 
in  favour  of  their  modern  againft  their  an- 
cient ftiie  and  phrafeology. 

This  decilion  does  by  no  means  detract 
from  the  excellence  of  thofe  who  ufed  it, 
any  more  than  that  of  Horace  did  from 
the  real  deferts  of  the  old  Romaq  author?. 
Both  the  decifions  go  no  further  than  to 
affirm  truths  that  cannot  impartially  be 
contradided.  As  the  writers  to  whom  he 
gave  the  preference  foon  obtained  it  from 
the  generality  of  people,  fo  have  the  varia- 
tions* 
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tions  introduced  into  the  French  language* 
givenit,  in  the  opinion  of  moft  perfons,  a 
manifeft  fuperiority  over  that  of  preceding 

times. 

% 

A corroboration  of  the  foundnefs  of 
Horace’s  judgment,  is  that  at  the  diftancc 
of  eighteen  centuries,/ the  learned  world 
as  unanimoufly  coincides  with  it,  as  it  ha$ 
done  during  the  whole  duration  of  that 
long  ipace.  * 

1 

This  could  not  happen  through  partia- 
lity: nothing  but  convidtion  of  the  recti?* 
tude  of  his  ideas  could  prevail  upon  manr 

kind  to  efpoufe  them, 

* 

\ 

In  the  fame  manner  all  Europe  has  long 
lince  joined  iflue  with  France,  in  allowing 
its  language  to  be  highly  improved  in  a va- 
riety of  refpedts,  in  comparifon  of  what  \t 

was  at  the  commencement  of  the  laft  cen- 

• * 

tury. 


When 
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* When  the  forecited  authors  are  there- 
fore adduced,  as  equal  in  the  beauty  of 
their  didtion  to  any  of  thofe  that  have 
(ince  appeared,  the  anfwer  is,  that  they 
tarried  the  powers  of  language  as  far  as  it 
was  poflible  for  their  time  ; but  ftill  would 
have  fhone  more  confpicuoufly,  had  it  pof- 
feflfed  the  fame  degree  of  elegance  and  re- 
finement as  at  this  day. 

Hence  it  may  be  faid,  that  what  we  ad- 
mire in  them,  is  not  their  language,  fo 
much  as  their  manner  of  ufing  it.  Like 
an  indifferent  utenfil  in  the  hands  of  aftdl- 
ful  artift,  it  executes  great  things ; but 
would  have  executed  ftill  greater,  had  it 
been  more  complete, 

Thefe  difcufiions  employed  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  literati,  when  Cardinal 
Richelieu  began  to  adt  that  part  in  the 
world,  which  has  rendered  his  nafne  fo 
famous.  As  he  afpired  at  all  kind  of 
glory,  he  refolved  to  obtain  the  reputation 
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of  being  the  greateft  protestor  of  literature 
in  his  age. 

Full  of  this  determination,  he  openly 
afpoufed  the  caufe  of  thofe  who  contended 
for  the  neceffity  of  improving  the  French 
language,  and  conceived  the  projedt  of 
founding  a fociety  for  this  purpofe. ' ' 

j 

To  this  was  owing  the  inftitution  of 
the  Academie  Fran^oife,  as  it  is  denominat- 
ed, a foeiety  of  individuals  who  make  it 
their  duty  and  bufinefs  to  exercife  their 
abilities  in  perfedling  and  maintaining  the 
purity,  and  the  true  ftandard  of  the  French 
language. 

<*  * 

Its  inftitution  took  place  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty-five  : an 
epocha  when  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  at 
the  zenith  of  his  power,  when  he  had  fub- 
dued  fadtion  at  home,  and  was  extending 
the  influence  and  reputation  of  France  over 
all  Europe. 


It 
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It  confifts  of  forty  members ; which 
number  was  never  augmented.  • They  are 
always  perfons  of  indifputable  merit  in 
fome,  and  often  ini  many  branches  of  lite- 
rature. 

To  fpeak  with  juftice  of  this  celebrated 
fociety,  it  has  always  been  compofed  of 
the  moil  illuftrious  writers  in  France.  Al- 
moft  all  the  famous  names  that  have  ren- 
dered the  age  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  fo 
conlpicuous,  have  belonged  to  it. 

« \ 

There  is  no  affociationi  of  the  kind,  con- 
taining fuch  a number  of  perfons  of  the 
firft  rank.  I have  feen  a lift,  wherein  among 
the  fellows  for  the  time  being,  I count-' 
ed  two  Marfhals  of  France,  both  of  them 
Dukes,  three  other  Dukes,  one  Cardinal, 
one  Archbiihop,  and  four  Biihops,  befide 
other  perfons  of  high  rank  in  church  ahd 
ftate. 


Cardinal 
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Cardinal  Richelieu’s  intention  has  been 
fully  anfwered  by  this  happy  mixture  of 
ranks.  Knowing  that  merit  without  pa- 
tronage Rands  no  chance  of  being  reward- 
ed, he  wifely  ordained  that  a confiderable 
proportion  of  the  academy  fhould,  if  poffi- 
ble,  confift  of  individuals  of  quality.  In 
this  he  had  two  motives  in  view  j to  pro- 
mote an  application  to  letters  among  the 

r 

upper  clafles,  and  to  procure  a fufficient 
number  of  prote&ors  to  literary  men. 

The  King  is  their  immediate  patron, 

I 

.and  no  inefficient  one.  A decent  penfion 
is  fettled  upon  every  member  that  is  fup- 
pofed  to  need  one ; and  fuch  as  manifeft 
an  aptitude  for  political  employments,  fel- 
dom  are  neglected. 

In  order  to  render  their  iituation  and 
bufinefs  refpeCtable,  an  apartment  is  affign- 
ed  them  in  the  Louvre ; where  they  hold 
their  meetings,  and  are  often  honoured 
with  the  prefence  of  the  firft  characters  in 

the 
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the  (late,  and  with  the  vifits  of  the  firrt 
perfonages  in  Europe. 

To  (how  at  the  fame  time  that  all  meii 
arc. equal  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and 
that  merit  alone  has  a right  of  conferring 
diftindlions,  a Prefident  is  annually  chofen 
by  plurality  of  votes,  to  whom  the  title  of 
director  is  given,  and  who  has  the  chief 

management  during  that  time* 

/ 

a « 

« * 

The  regulations  concerning  this  acade- 
my are  too  many  for  an  epiftolary  notice  : 
be  careful  however  to  obtain  a light  of  thecm 
As  they  were  drawn  up  by  men  of  genius* 
they  cannot  but  contain  many  particulars 
Worthy  of  your  knowledge.  Some  of  them 

t 

will  poffibly  appear  unneceflary,  and  even 
frivolous;  but  there  were  reafons  for  them* 
which,  upon  inveftigation,  may  not  prove 
altogether  fo  deferving  of  cenfure,  as  it  has 
frequently  been  furmifed. 
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^JP'HE  literary  fociety  next  in  point  of 
feniority,  is  that  intitled  I'Academie 
Royale  des  Infcriptions  et  Belles  Lettres . 

The  purpofe  of  its  inftitution>  is  to  cul- 
tivate polite  literature  in  all  its  various 
branches ; to  explain  and  elucidate  the 
dark  and  difficult  paifages  in  ancient  au- 
thors, and  the  infcriptions  upon  monu- 
ments ; to  examine  the  remains  of  learned 
antiquity,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  great  national  events  by  medals,  emble- 
matic devices,  and  public  infcriptions* 

The  number  of  members  belonging  to 
this  fociety  is  about  fixty.  They  are 
divided  into  three  clafles,  honorary,  pen- 
iioners,  and  afibciates* 

O The 
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The  firfl:  are  all  perfons  of  high  diflinc- 
tion,  Minifters  of  flate,  Dukes,  Bifhops, 
and  other  great  dignitaries. 

» 

The  fecond  are  men  of  noted  eminence 
for  their  learning  and  genius,  ufually  in- 
deed the  firfl  of  the  kingdom  in  their  dif- 
ferent lines. 

The  third  cannot  be  Laid  to  differ  from 
the  fecond  in  any  thing  but  rank,  appella- 
tion, and  falary  : in  fubftantial  merit  they 
are  much  the  fame. 

« 

* > » * 

. Befides  thefc,  there  are  veteran  aflociates: 
Theie  are  gentlemen  vvhofe  age  is  fuppof- 
ed  to  preclude  and  abl'olve  them  from  any 
further  labour  in  the  field  of  literature, 
and  who  are  intitled  by  the  merits  of  their 
former  years  to  enjoy  both  reft  and  remu- 
neration. The  celebrated  Fontenelle,  who 
lived  to  the  age  of  a hundred,  was  one  of 
this  venerable  clafs. 


There 
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' Th£re  are  alfo  members  of  this  academy 
under  other  denominations ; but  the  for- 
mer only  can  be  ftridly  deemed  of  that 
body* 


t 

The  date  of  its  inftitution  was  in  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-three,  under 
the  miniftry  and  aufpices  of  the  famous 

Colberts 

» 

m 

0 

Influenced  by  the  example  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  and  the  inftigation  of  the  illuf* 
trious  Seguier,  Chancellor  of  France,  and 
a warm  friend  to  literature,  he  availed  him- 
felf  of  his  matter's  propenfity  to  fignalize 
his  reign  by  remarkable  tranfadtions,  to 

4 

infuie  into  his  mind  the  falutary  idea  of 
emulating  fuch  of  his  predecefTors  as  had 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  patronage 
of  learning. 

As  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  a Prince 
ambitious  of  every  kind  of  praife,  he  was 
readily  induced  to  embrace  a propofal 

0 z that 
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that  flattered  his  difpofition  in  fo  agreeable 
a manner. 


Three  years  after  the  inftitution  of  this 
academy,  he  founded  another,  well  known, 
in  the  literary  world  under  the  name  of 
L' Academie  des  Sciences. 

m 

The  objedt  of  this  fociety  is  to  cultivate 
and  improve  natural  philofophy,  mathe- 
matical, and  mechanical  knowledge,  phy- 
fic,  furgery,  and  anatomy,  chymiftry  and 
botany,  whatever  in  fliort  relates  to  the 
ftudy  and  fcience  of  nature.; 

The  members  of  this  fociety  are  diftin- 
guiihed  by  four  denominations,  honorary,, 
penfioners,  affociates,  and  pupils.  . 

• • 

The  firffc  are  all  perfonages  of  the  firfk 
diftindtion  in  the  kingdom,  and  are  looked 
upon  as  the  friends  and  protestors  of  the 
inftitution,.  and  of  thofe  who  compofe  it. 


The 
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The  fecond  are  the  efficient  and  adting 
members,  and  mud  refide  at  Paris,  in  or- 
der to  attend  the  bufinefs  of  the  inftitu- 
tion. 

The  third  are  much  in  the  fame  pre- 
dicament, with  this  difference,-  however, 
that  eight  of  them  may  be  foreigners,  and 
remain  in  their  refpe&ive  countries. 

The  fourth,  like  the  fecond,  muft  every 
one  be  fettled  at  Paris,  and  are  expe&ed 
to  give  -pundtual  attendance  at  the  dated 
meetings  of  the  fociety. 

. f . 

The  King  appoints  yearly  a Prefident, 
and  has  the  nomination  of  the  Secretary 
and  Treafurer,  both  which  places  are  for 

life,  as  is  alfo  the  Secretaryihip  of  the  Aca- 

\ 

demy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Lettres, 

and  that  of  the  French  Academy. 

' . / 

. Both  thefe  focieties  have  an  apartment 
in  the  Louvre  for  their  meetings,  as  well  as 
the  French  Academy. 

°3 


The 
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The  academy  of  fciences  has  alfo  its 
veteran  members.  -The  illuftrious  Fon- 
tenelle  had  the  honour  of  being  on.  this 
lift,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  academy  of 
infcriptions. 

• A , 

You  will  readily  perceive  that  the  aca- 
demy of  fciences  is  the  moft  ufeful  of 
thefe  focieties,  and  the  moft  beneficial  to 
fociety  at  large,  . . 

For  this  reafon  the  French  have,  in  imi- 

' , % 

tation  of  that  at  Paris,  eftablilhed  feveral 
others  in  the  principal  cities  throughout 

•j 

the  kingdom. 

# 

* % 

Thofe  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge 
are  the  following  : the  academies  of  Rouen 
and  Caen  in  Normandy,  .of  Nancy  in 
Lorain,  of  Marfeilles  in  Provence,  of  Ton- 
loufe  and  Nimes  in  Languedoc,  of  Dijon 
in  Burgundy,  of  Lyons  in  the  Lyonnois, 
of  Bourdeaux  in  Gafcony,  of  Rochelle  in 
Aunis,  of  Arras  in  Artois. 
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Befides  thefe,  there  are  others  which  I 
do  not  recoiled!.  -The  number  of  them  all 
together  amounts  to  twenty,  if  not  more. 
They  are  unequivocal  proofs  how  much 
the  French  are  addicted  to  learning  and 
literature. 


LETTER  XXIII. 

RESIDES  the  academies  already  enu- 
merated, there  are  three  others  de- 

ferving  of  mention. 

\ 

„ * 

That  of  furgery,  which  I name  the  firft 
on  account  of  its  evident  utility.  It  was 
inftituted  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  thirty,  and  is  certainly  as  ufeful  an 
eftablifhment  as  any  during  the  late  king’s 
reign. 

It  confifts  of  fixty  members,  all  of  prime 
eminence  in  their  profeflion.  You  will 
obferve  that  the  French  pride  themfelves 

O 4 . greatly 
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greatly  for  the  progrefs  and  improvements 
they  have  made  in  this  art.  They  efteem 
themfelves  indeed  the  firft  who  brought  it 
to  any  degree  of  perfection. 

. i 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  their 
claim  is  juftly  founded.  Whatever  may 
be  the  prefent  merit  of  the  Englifh,  or  of 
other  nations,  in  this  ne^effary  branch, 

France  undoubtedly  led  the  way  in  moft 

. 

of  the  ameliorations  it  has  received,  and  in 
the  fabrication  of  moft  of  the  numerous 
inftruments  it  employs  in  its  many  opera- 
tions. None,  it  is  faid,  were  made  in 
England,  before  the  time  of  the  late  Che- 
felden,  reputed  the  firft  furgeon  among  the 
Englifh  in  his  day. 

Surgery  in  France  is  on  a refpeCtable 
and  fcientific  footing.  None  are  admitted 
to  practice  without  a competency  of  liberal 
fcholarfhip.  They  muft  have  attained  the 
degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  and  undergone  a 
public  examination  of  their  abilities. 


It 
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It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  in  this  parti* 

f 

cular,  an  imitation  of  what  is  done  in 

France  were  adopted  by  thofe  that  follow 

r / 

that  profeffion  in  England, 

• The  next  academy  in  poipt  of  utility,  is 
that  of  architecture,  eftablilhed  in  the 

feventy-firft  year  of  the  laft  century,  at  a 

« 

time  when  France  was  at  the  higheft  pe- 
riod of  its  glory,  and  arts  and  fciences  met 
with  every  kind  of  encouragement  from 

the  miniftry  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 

* 

This  academy  is  compofed  of  about 
thirty  members,  divided  in  two  clafles, 
between  which  however  there  is  no  mate- 
rial diftindtion. 

The  gentlemen  of  whom  this  academy 

confifts  meet  in  the  Louvre,  and  have  in 

• ♦ 

general  the  care  and  infpedtion  of  the  royal 
houfes  and  palaces.  Moil  of  them  are 
very  eminent  in  their  art,  and  they  mud 
all  have  given  proofs  of  their  capacity 

either 
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either  in  France  or  in  other  countries, 
this  being  indeed  a condition  of  thejr  ad-* 
mittance. 

# 

The  French  however  excel  mod  in 
military,  and  naval  architecture.  A nu- 
merous lift  is  continually  occupied  in  the 
ftudy  of  means  to  give  them  refpe&ively 
all  the  degree  of  perfection  of  which  they 
are  fufceptible.  I have  heard  judicious 
and  knowing  Frenchmen  affert,  that  the 
flourifhing  ftate  the  French  marine  was 
brought  to,  in  fo  fliort  a fpace  after  the 
late  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  was  owing 
much  lefs  to  the  fums  expended  on  it, 
than  to  the  ingenious  management  and 
contrivances  of  thofe  whofe  talents  for 
fuch  purpofes  were  properly  noticed  by 
the  perfons  intruded  with  the  important 
charge  of  forming  a navy.  Thus  much 
is  certain,  that  France  produces  the  beft 
engineers*  and  as  Ikilful  (hip-builders  a$ 
any  country  in  Europe. 


I now 
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I now  come  to  the  academy  of  painting, 
fculpture  and  engraving,  jnftituted  in  one 

thoufand  fix  hundred,  and  forty-eight. 

* ♦ * 

This  academy  confifts  of  upwards  of  an 
hundred  members.  Twenty  of  them  are 
honorary,  about  fifty  are  painters,  and  the 
remainder  fculptors  and  engravers. 

From  the  fondnefs  of  the  French  people 
of  fafhion  for  magnificence  and  decora^ 
tion,  and  no  lefs  from  the  genius  of  the 

Roman  Catholic  religion,  full  of  ornament 

, •* 

<nd  of  (hew,  conftant  and  profitable  em~ 
ployment  is  found  for  mod  of  the  artifts 
that  excel  in  thofe  branches. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  flourifii 
in  France  with  as  much,  if  not  more  luftre 
than  in  any  part  of  Europe,  The  lift  of 
French  painters,  fculptors,  and  engravers, 
for  more  than  a century  paft,  will  afford 
a number  of  names  equal  to  thofe  of  any 
nation  during  that  period,  and,  in  the 

opinion 
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opinion  of  many,  not  Frenchmen  but  fo- 
reigners, far  fuperior. 

1 

« 

Acknowledging  myfelf  no  connoifleur 
in  thefe  matters,  I refign  you  entirely  to 
the  guidance  and  inftru&ion  of  thofe  who 
are.  You  will  find  enough  at  Paris.  To 
them  I will  leave  the  care  of  {hewing  and 
explaining  to  you  the  beauties  of  the  many 
pidures,  ftatues,  fculptures,  and  engrav- 
ings, that  abound  in  France,  as  much  as 
in  any  country  in  Chriflendom,  both  in 
churches  and  public  edifices,  and  in  the 
houfes  and  private  colledions  of  indi# 
viduals. 


I {hall  only  add,  that  no  people  difplay 
jnore  willingnefs  to  exhibit  their  ftores  of 
this  kind  than  the  French,  efpecially  to 
foreigners*  They  confider  themfelves  as 
bound  in  a particular  manner  to  fatisfy 
the  curiofity  of  fuch  as  vifit  France,- — 

Looking  upon  thefe  exhibitions  of  their 

% ** 

artifts,  as  proofs  of  the  fuperior  inge- 
nuity 
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niiity  of  the  natives,  they  are  defirous  you 
fhould  carry  away  with  you  an  ocular  con- 
viction how  much  they  excel  all  other 
people. 

You  will  foon  difcover  this  propenfity 
of  the  French  to  rank  themfelves  foremoft 
in  this  as  in  every  other  lift.  They*wili 
indeed  allow  the  Italians  to  have  been  the 
- revivers  of  thefe  fine  arts,  and  even  to 
have  produced  the  nobleft  fpecimens  of 
modern  genius.  But  that  sera  of  Italian 
perfection,  they  now  fay,  is  no  more ; 
France  is  the  country  which  has  inherited 
it,  and  where  all  thofe  arts  appear  at  pre- 
fent  in  greateft  fplendour. 

1 

As  you  will  find  frequent  opportunities 
at  Paris,  of  converfing  with  intelligent  . 
foreigners  of  all  countries,  you  may  con- 
fult  them  on  thefe  pretenfions  of  the 
French.  Notwithftanding  the  partiality 
with  which  almoft  every  man  efpoufes  the 
caufe  of  his  nation,  vou  will  be  fullv  able  to 

4 * 

gather 
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gather  from  their  refpe&ive  judgments  dr i 
thefe  fubjedts,  a fufficiency  of  materials 

out  of  which  to  form  your  own. 

* 

« 

% 

I will  finilh  this  epiftle  by  adviling  youj 
while  your  attention  is  employed  on  thefe 

, . i • 

objects,  to  read  Frefnoy’s  Latin  Poem  on 

• , . a • • 

the  Art  of  Painting.  The  univerfal  efteem 

it  has  fo  long  enjoyed,  is  a furficient  re- 

• • • 

commendation. 

* f 

• * i 

Another  poetical  performance  in  the 
fame  language  upon  fculpture,  has  been 
written  by  Droueffin  a Jefuit.  It  met 
with  a very  favourable  reception  from  the 
public,  and  well  deferves  your  perufaL 
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J SHOULD  have  told  you  that  an  eafy 
accefs  may  be  procured  to  the  acade- 
mies I have  been  deferibing,  on  their 

ftated 
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ilated  days  of  meeting,  for  any  perforts  of 
genteel  rank  and  character. 

■> 

After  vifiting  thefe,  one  of  the  mod:  en- 
tertaining paftimes  in  the  literary  line,  is 

the  liberty  allowed  to  all  individuals  of 

. • 

decent  appearance,  of  entering  at  pleafure, 

as  often  as  they  think  proper,  a confide- 

% - 

rable  number  of  rich  and  magnificent  libra- 
ries, very  juflly  for  that  reafon  known  by 
the  appellation  of  public. 

The  firft  on  every  account  is  that  called 
the  king’s  library.  It  is  a noble  and  fpa- 
cious  building,  containing  a number  of 
large  and  elegant  rooms,  wherein  are  de- 
ported near  eight  hundred  thoufand  vo- 
lumes of  print,  and  upwards  of  fixty  thou- 
fand volumes  of  manufcripts  in  every  lan- 
guage that  is  written. 

This  library  is  of  long  ftanding ; but 

, * 

the  time  when  a royal  collection  of  books 
was  firft  made  in  the  Louvre,  has  not  yet 
been  afcertained. 

A royal 
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* / 

i , , 

A royal  library  fubfifted  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  furnamed  the  Wife.  It 
confifted  of  about  nine  hundred  volumes,  a 
noble  colle&ion  for  that  time; 

* 

As  the  art  of  printing  was  not  difco- 
vered  till  a hundred  years  after,  they  were 
all  rnanufcripts,  and  from  the  rarity  of 
books  in  that  age,  it  was  with  much  diffi- 
culty they  had  been  colle&ed. 

The  contents  of  this  library  would  at 
prefent  appear  very  paultry.  It  was  chiefly 
made  up  of  French  and  Latin  bibles,  mafs 
books,  breviaries,  pfalteries,  and  the  like. 
They  were  richly  bound,  and  curioufly 
ornamented  with  figures  coloured  and  gilt 
in  the  tafte  of  thofe  times. 

* 

Befides  the  above,  there  were  a few  of 
the  ancient  fathers  of  the  primitive  church. 

But  to  compenfate  for  the  deficiency  in 

« 

this  article,  there  was  a good  quantity  of 
legends,  and  lives  of  faints  male  and 
female* 
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1 

- Of  books  of  learning  and  literature  the 
humber  was  inconiiderable.  There  were 
fome  treatifes  on  geometry,  but  many 
more  on  judicial  aftrology,  and  other 
methods  of  divination,  which  were  fci- 

ences  highly  in  vogue  at  that  ara,  as  they 

+ • * * * 4 

always  are  in  proportion  to  human  igno- 
rance and  imbecility. 

• ♦ 

* » ♦ 

♦ 

t 

• * 

% • 

There  were  alfo  numerous  treatifes  of 

phyfic,  moftly  French  or  Latin  tranfla- 
tions  from  Arabian  authors,  a great  many 
hiftorians  of  the  Gothic  ages,  but  a far 
greater  proportion  of  romances  in  profe 

and  rhime,  with  fome  writers  on  law  and 

» 

jurifpritdence.  * 

The  moff  capital  defedt  was  the  very 
fmall  number  of  dailies  : there  were  only 
three  of  the  old  Latin  poets,  Ovid,  Lucan, 
and  Boetius,  if  this  latter  may  be  ac- 
counted a claflic.  ~ 

• t 

P Of 
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Of  thofe  authors  in  profc,  who  figured 
in  the  days  of  Roman  eloquence,  there 
were  but  few  : of  Cicero  in  particular 
there  was  not  a fingle  copy. 

. From  this  review  one  may  judge  of  the 
tafte  of  thofe  who  were  employed  in  the 
formation  of  this  library,  unlefs  we  are  to 
fuppofe,  what  may  poflibly  have  been  the 
cafe,  that  no  other  books  could  be  pro- 
cured. 

I cannot  refrain  on  this  occafion  from 
reflecting  on  the  immenfe  difparity  be- 
tween the  knowledge  and  literature  of  thi3 
period,  which  was  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  flourilh- 
ing  ftate  in  which  they  were  among  the 
Greeks,  about  three  hundred  years  before 
the  Chriftian  aera. 

If  you  will  be  at  the  pains  of  com- 
paring the  refpeCtive  characters  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  of  France,  and  of  Ptolomy  Phi- 

ladelphus 
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ladelphus  King  of  Egypt,  you  will  find  & 

remarkable  likenefs  in  their  love  of  learn* 

% 

ing,  and  refpedVfor  learned  men.  Had 

Charles  lived  in  a more  enlightened  age, 

• ^ / 

he  would  probably  have  been  an  excellent 
fcholar.  It  is  recorded  of  hirii,  that  in  thd 
midft  of  the  weightieft  bufinefs,  he  dedi- 
cated conftantly  a portion  of  each  day  to 
the  improvement  of  his  mind  by  reading 
and  ftudy. 


Yet  with  all  his  efforts,  and  with  an 
expence  that  was  confiderable  for  the 
time,  it  appears  that  he  was  not  able  to 
collect  a thoufand  volumes  to  compofe  his 
library. 

How  different  was  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Egyptian  prince,  when  he  undertook  to 
compile  a royal  library  ! Inftead  of  one 
Angle  thoufand,  procured  with  infinite 
trouble,  he  was  able  to  furnifh  the  lump- 
tuous  edifice  he  had  ere&ed  for  that  pur- 

P z pofej 
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♦ - «*  ..  w»  A 

t 

pofc,  with  between  two  and  three  hundred 

thoufand  volumes.- 

% * ' 

• i ^ 

Leaving  you  to  ponder  on  the.Caufes  of 

t * - ~ - ....... 

the  prodigious  difference  between  thefe 

% * ♦ * V < • , t 

two  epochas,  I fhall  proceed  to  counfel 

‘ * ‘ ’ * \ A . . 

you  to  make  ufe  of  the  opportunities  you 
will  have  in  your  vifits  to  this  library,  to 
examine  with  due  attention  the  great  va-' 

* • t m * 4 

rlctyof  remarkable  books  and  manufcripts 
it  contains. 

V 

• * • ♦ « 

1 : If  do  not  mean  that*  you  fhould  read* 

them;  ‘That  were  impoffible.  But  it  i$ 
by  no  means  impracticable  to. take  a- cur- 
fory  futvey  of  the  principal,  according  to ' 
the  order  of  time  they  were  written. 

''  'The  number  of  excellent  performances, 
and  l only  fpeak  of  fueh,.  is  very  mode- 
rate. . By  furveying  them  in  .the  manner  . 
I have  recommended,;  you  will  obtain  & 
chronological  knowledge,  as  it  vyerc,  of 
the  progrels  and  improvement  of  the  hu- 
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man  mind,  and  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
refpeftivc  abilities  of  nations  in  different 
*ge$,  • 

*•  t t 

% 

This  advice  T hope  you  will  not  ncg- 
left.  You  will  never  be  able  to  follow  it 
to  greater  advantage  than  on  the  fpot  in 
itjueftion.  You  may  repair  to  it  twice  a 
week,  and  oftener,  if  you  chufc  to  afk  per* 
miflion,  . : 

m 

V 

' My  intention  however  is  not  to  convert 
you  into  an  Helluo  Librarian.  A devourer 

of  books,  like  a devourer  of  viftuals,  fel-> 

• • \ 

dotn  can  digeft  them,  ' I therefore  repeat 
the  caution  I have  already  mentioned ; let 
none  but  the  beft  claim  your  attention  in 

- X , 

the  propofed  review ; and  then  you  mny 
be  Sure  it  will  not  he  burthened  with  too 
many. 


Befides  the  printed  books  and  manu- 
scripts, you  will  find  there  amoft  Superb 

P 3 col- 
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collection  of  medals  and  other  antiques. 
In  the  revifal  of  thefe,  affociate  if  you  can 
with  fome  learned  acquaintance,  otherwife 
you  will  only  fee  them  by  halves,  and  carry 
away  but  a fmajl  {hare  of  their  utility  and 
merit, 

% 

Forget  not  the  cabinet  of  prints,  and  of 

/ 

miniature  paintings  on  vellum,  of  animals 
and  plants  to  the  number  of  fix  or  feven 
thoufand.  Here  too  you  fhould  be  accom- 
panied by  a connoifleur,  to  enjoy  thefe 
fights  properly. 

To  go  through  all  this  may  feem  a labo- 
rious talk  : but  if  you  regulate  your  time 
judicioufly,  and  adhere  punctually  to  the 
regulation  you  make,  it  will  not  only  feem, 
but  prove  in  reality  a mere  paftime. 
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T HAVE  dwelt  on  the  royal  library  fome- 
what  circumdantially  becaufe  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  completed:  and  mod  ufeful 
in  Europe,  if  indeed  it  may  not  altogether 

challenge  the  preference  over  any. 

• * 

The  next  public  library  in  point  of 
richnefs  and  utility,  is  that  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Germains  des  Pres , fo  called  from  its 
former  fituation  before  the  enlargement  of 
Paris. 

It  is  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Benedidtine 
order,  the  moft  ancient,  the  moft  wealthy, 
and  what  is  much  more  to  its  honour,  the 
moft  learned  in  all  France. 

% 

You  will  not  do  amifs  in  forming  a 
literary  connexion  with  fome  of  the  con- 
ventuals of  this  abbey.  Should  you  be 

P 4 defi- 
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* * * ' i 

defirous  to  vifit  any  of  the  moft  noted 
monafteries  and  religious  houfes,  you  will 
find  them  -extremely  ready  to  oblige  you 
with  letters  of  recommendation,  and  thefe 
you  will  experience  to  be  highly  Service- 

able  in  more  than  one  refpedt. 

* • 

- *. 

The  library  of  this  abbey  is  open  every 
day  of  the  week.  It  abounds  with  magT 

nificent  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 

• • 

fathers  of  the  church,  and  with  a large 
quantity  of  manuferipts  written  during 
the  Gothic  ages.  I mention  thefe  in  par7 
ticular,  becaufe  you  will  find  them  no 
where  elfe  in  fuch  good  order  and  fuefi 
high  preservation. 

I need  not  remind  you  of  the  great  obli— 
• gations  which  the  learned  world  is  under 
to  the  Benediftine  order.  To  the  extra- 
ordinary  care  and  diligence  with  which 
they  transcribed  the  works  of  ancient 
authors,  at  a time  when  printing  was 
unknown,  • afd  writing  no  ordinary  ac- 
complish- 
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pomplifhment,  we  are  in  a great  meafuro 
indebted  for  the  renovation?  of  polite  lite- 
rature. 

Befides  a variety  of  books  on  all  fubjech* 
in  addition  to  thofe  already  obferved,  this 
library  poflefles  fome  very  fine  pictures, 
highly  efteemed  by  good  judges,  together 
with  a noble  collection  of  medals  and  an- 

, * j * ' * ‘ - 

jiques,  and  another  of  natural  curiofities. 

% 

The  other  public  libraries  are  thofe  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor,  occupied  by  Ca- 
nons regular  5 an  inftitution  by  fome  a- 
feribed  to  $t.  Auguftin,  Bifhop  of  Hip- 
pone,  a place  not  far  from  Carthage ; in 
which  cafe  they  would  be  more  ancient 
than  the  Benedictines,  by  near  a century, 
as  that  celebrated  Bifhop  flouriihed  not  far 
from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
the  others  were  not  inftituted  till  near  the 
piddle  of  the  next. 

The  library  of  this  abbey  is  well  fup- 
plied  with  all  kind  of  books,  and  is  conti- 
nually 
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nually  increafing  from  the  funds  afiigned 
to  that  intent.  The  conventuals  are  po- 
lite and  well-bred  men,  feveral  of  them 
extremely  converfant  in  the  world,  and 
abundantly  civil  to  thofe  who  are  introduce 
ed  to  their  acquaintance. 

♦ 

The  famous  Santeuil  was  of  this  abbey. 
He  was  an  original  in  his  charadter  and 
manners  j but  (till  more  for  his  prodigious 
talent  in  Latin  poetry.  He  compofed  a 
colledtion  of  hymns,  which  are  now  ufed 
almoft  univerfally  in  France ; they  are  full 
pf  elegance  and  fublimity ; you  will  find 
them  thoroughly  fuited  to  the  occafions 

for  which  they  were  intended.  Were  I 

/ 

inclined  to  make  a comparifon,  I would 
call  Santeuil  the  Buchanan  of  France. 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  poflefled 
alfo  by  Canons  regular,  has  another  public 
library  full  of  choice  and  excellent  books, 
with  a noble  colledtion  of  antiques  and  na- 
tural rarities. 

But 
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But  what  peculiarly  diftinguilhes  it,  is  a 

% 

curious  feries  of  ancient  golden  coins  and 
medals.  They  are  the  gift  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Orleans,  a Prince  of  great  learn- 
ing and  fanftity  of  life.  He  chofe  this 
abbey  for  his  abode  in  his  latter  years, 
and  fpent  his  time  in  continual  ftudy  and 
devotion.  I have  heard  fuch  accounts  of 
his  manner  of  living,  as  will  often  rather 
furprife  than  edify  thinking  people.  He 
was  a prodigy  of  penitence  and  aufterity; 
he  denied  himfelf  every  comfort  of  life, 
and  feemed  to  confider  his  exiftence  chiefly 

1 

as  the  means  of  perpetual  mortification. 

You  will  naturally  afk  what  he  had  done 
to  condemn  himfelf  to  fo  much  penance 
and  felf-denial ; but  that  is  a queftion 
which  may  be  rationally  propofed  to  many 
others  as  well  as  him.  The  fadt  is,  that  they 
who  lead  fuch  wretched  lives,  are  ufually 
perfQns  who  have  the  leaft  to  anfwer  for. 

Exceflfes 
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Exceffes  of  this  kind  are  much  more 
frequent  in  Roman  Catholic  than  in  Pro- 
teftant  countries.  It  is  a great  pity  that 
worthy  and  refpediable  individuals  (hould 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  lead  away  by  fuch 
unreafonable  and  groundlefs  ideas  of  reli- 
gious perfection : I make  no  doubt  that 
premature  death  has  oftcner  than  noticed* 
been  the  confequenpe  of  fo  erroneous  a 
condud.  Such  characters  ought  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  faying ,fapias  ad fobrjetatem . * 

* * « 

9 + * • . 1 * 

This  Abbey  of  St.  Genevieve  has  pro- 
duced feveral  men  of  great  learning  and 
abilities;  the  celebrated  BofTu,  author  of 
the  treatife  on  epic  poetry,  was  one. 

There  is  a very  large  library  belonging  to 
the  Advocates  and  gentlemen  of  the  law, 
Befide  books  on  other  fubjedts,  it  is  the  beft 
repofitory  for  thofe  who  wifh  to  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  feudal  law,  and 
with  the  fyftem  of  jurifprudence  that  pre- 
vailed 
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railed  in  the  Gothic  time?.  Among  a va- 
riety of  trails  upon  tbefe  fubjeits,  yoii 

will  feledt  the  bed,  and  examine  thofe 

• * 

parts  that  will  ftrike  you  as  mod  deferring 
of  knowledge.  You  will  eafily  find  fome: 
one  to  diredl  your  choice.  I met  former** 
ly  with  fuch  a work  in  French;  but  I for- 
get the  title  and  the  writer:  it  was  a quarto 
clofe  printed,  the  language  elegant  French, 
and  the  matter  entertaining,  confidering 
the  fubjeil : it  was  written  about  the  clofe 
of  the  lad,  or  the  commencement  of  this 
century.  Thefe  are  the  foie  indications 
that  I now  recollect, 

- 4 

% 

There  is  in  the  Mai/on  de  la  Doftrine 
Cbretienne , a very  confiderable  library  open 
to  the  public.  Among  other  works  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  abundance  of  excellent 
editions  of  hiftorians,  chiefly  thofe  of  an- 

* 4 ' 

tiquity.  The  gentlemen  of  this  houle  are 
fecular  Priefts,  who  live  in  a collegial 
manner,  and  are  noted  for  their  learning, 
and  regularity. 
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The  Hotel  de  Ville , that  is  to  fay  the' 
Guildhall  of  Paris,-  is  alfo  in  pofleffion  of 
a library  for  the  ufe  of  the*  public.  It  is 
kept  in  a fpacious  houfe  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Jefuits,  and  contains  a very  large 
number  of  books  in  exceeding  good  order* 
and  chiefly  French/ 

The  college  founded  by  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin,  and  ftiled  Le  College  des  tyuatre  N ac- 
tions y is  endowed  with  a very  numerous 
library  of  excellent  books. 

• • 

, • » 

This  famous  Minifter  had  little  or  no 
learning;  but  much  of  natural  wit  and 
readinefs  of  thought.  He  ereded  this  col- 
lege and  library  in  compliance  with  the 
example  of  his  predeceflbr  in  the  Miniftry, 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  As  the  munificence 
of  this  latter  had  won  him  the  praifes  and 
attachment  of  the  literary  world,  Mazarin 
hoped  to  procure  himfelf  by  the  fame 
means  the  favour  of  that  clafs  of  fociety* 
and  to  atone  thereby  in  fome  meafure,  for 

the 
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the  illaudable  ways  and  means  he  had  ufed 
in  the  amaffing  of  the  immenfe  riches, 
which  expofed  him  to  fo  much  reproach. 

To  all  the  fore-mentioned  libraries,  in- 
dividuals of  genteel  appearance  are  admit- 
ted on  ftated  days  of  the  week.  Herein 
the  convenience  of  the  public  has  been  fa 
judicioufly  confulted,  that  you  are  fure  of 
admiffion  every  day  to  one  or  more. 

The  intention  in  granting  this  accefs  to 
the  public  at  large,  feems  not  fo  much  to 
furnifh  them  with  books  to  read,  as  to 
enable  ftudious  perfons  to  examine  and 
tranfcribe  paflages  out  of  fueh  as  they  can- 
not otherwife  procure.  Another  ufeful 
purpofe  is,  that  by  infpedting  thefe  libra- 
ries, people  are  dire&ed  what  books  are 
■ principally  deferving  of  their  attention 
and  perufal.  . ■ ■ 

But  befide  thefe  libraries,  there  are  le~ 
veral  others';  to  which,  though  not  pro- 
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feffedly  public,  entrance  is  never  denied 
to  men  of  letters,-  and  perfons  of  any  cha- 
racter. ... 

4 

9 

I * 

. Among  thefe,  that  of  the  Sorbonne  holds 
the  firfl  place*  It  is  noted  for  a very  con- 
siderable number  of  ancient  maftuferiptsy 
and  is  well  flocked  with  books  of  divinity; 
compofed  by  people  of  all  perfuafions. 

» • 

* 

The  Dodors  of  the  houfe  and  fociety  of 
Sorbonne,  as  they  are  denominated,  form  a 
very  learned  and  refpetiable  body.  It 
the  moft  ancient  of  all  theological  inflitu-?. 
tions.  Its  authority  in  cafes  and  difeuffions* 
ti  this  nature,  is  almoft  fupreme  in  France; 
and  very  great  in  all  countries  profefEng 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  , 

4 

There  is  another  fociety  of  Doctors  in  di* 
vinity,  not  fo  ancient  nor  confiderable; 
but  which  has  neverthelefs  produced  many 
perfons  of  extraordinary  merit  in  that  liner 
It  is  Ailed  the  Society  of  Navarre, . and 

was’ 
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was  founded  in  the  fixteenth  century  by 

the  royal  family  of  that  name,  which  af- 

» * 

terwards  acceded  to  the  throne  of  Franci 
in  the  perfon  of  Henry  the  Fourth* 

y 1 

They  too  afe  in  pofieflion  of  a very  fine 
library,  full  of  old  manufcripts,  and  no 
lefs  noted  for  a large  and  curious  colle&ion 
of  thofe  editions  of  ancient  authors  that 
firft  came  out  on  the  invention  of  print- 
ing: 

A fociety  known  by  the  name  of  Con ~ 
gregation  de  F Oratoire  poffeffes  a very  nu- 
merous library,  containing  among  other 
literary  curiofities,  a valuable  colledtion  of 
manufcripts  in  the  eaftern  languages. 

The  members  of  this  fociety  are  in  high 
reputation  for  their  proficiency  in  fciences 
and  literature.  Characters  of  the  firft  emi- 
nence in  thefe  refpedts  have  belonged  and 
flill  belong  to  this  body.  It  is  compofed 
of  fecular  clergymen,  who  differ  no  other- 

wife 
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wife  from  others  of  the  fame  denomina- 
tion, than  by  living  together  in  a conven- 
tual manner,  and  purfuing  a Hridter  courfe 
of  ftudies. 

The  library  of  the  Celeflins  is  a very 
numerous  one,  and  remarkable  for  a large 
Quantity  of  manufcripts  written  in  the  Go- 
thic ages. 

The  Celeftins  are  a Monaftic  inflitution : 
its  firft  appearance  was  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  thirteenth,  or  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century : their  rules  and  man- 
ner of  living  are  much  like  the  generality 

i 

of  other  religious  orders. 

The  library  of  the  Convent  of  Domini- 
cans, fituated  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore , is  not- 
ed for  its  excellent  collection  of  Arabian, 
Turkilh,  and  Perfian  manufcripts,  and  has 
alfo  a curious  affortment  of  natural  curio- 
fities. 
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The  Dominicans  feem  to  be  a medium 
between  the  Arid  monaftic  orders,  and  the 
fecular  clergy  : their  life  is  lefs  reclufe,  and 
they  mix  more  in  fociety  j the  chief  pur-* 
port  of  their  inftitution  being  to  preach 

t 

and  inftrud* 

I have  how  gone  through  the  befl:  libra- 
ries that  I can  recoiled:.  See  them  all, 
but  not  in  a formal  pedantic  manner.  I 

have  known  fome  perfons  fo  abfurdly  de- 

/ 

voted  to  their  contemplation,  as  to  fpend 
the  befl:  part  of  their  time  in  looking  over 
every  book  they  contained : I know  not 
with  what  intent,  unlefs  from  the  filly  va- 
nity of  being  able  to  fay  that  they  had 
feen  them  all.  But  even  this  was  next  to 
impoflible  confidering  their  prodigious 
number.  One  thing  however  is  certain, 
that  no  profit  can  be  reaped  from  the  fu- 
perficial  review  of  meer  title  pages,  which 
is  the  utmoft  that  can  be  done  by  thofe 
who  take  the  ridiculous  refolution  of  look- 
ing at  them  all* 

Q^2 
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The  right  method  of  proceeding  in  this* 
immenfe  laybrinth,  is  to  refolve  before- 
hand upon  what  branches  to  fix  your  atten- 
tion. In  every  library  a particular  place* 
is  allotted  to  them  : when  you  are  in  itr 
remember  the  precept,  kge  Jed  eUge. 

By  adhering  to  this  rule,,  a feledtion  is 
foon  made  of  what  is  really  worth  peruf-* 
ing.  It  is  not  affuredly  by  vaft  reading 
that  great  geniufes  are  formed,  or  even* 
much  folid  learning  acquired.  Books  are 
frequently,,  if  not  moft  commonly,  a repe- 
tition of  each  other : they  often  ferve  to 
confufe  and  perplex,  inftead  of  affording 
elucidation. 

How  many  things  are  rhere,  which  not 
to  know,  is,  in  the  words  of  Pope,  a 
praife  : beware  how  you  indulge  curiofity^ 
it  is  a more  pernicious  paffion  in  thofe  who 
are  covetous  of  knowledge  than  they  are 
ufually  aware  of : unlefs  a perfon  poflefTes 
not  only  ftrong  intellects,  but  a ftrong 

" 4 

conftitu- 
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conftitution  too*  an  extenfive  application  to 
reading  and  ftudy,  will  fatigue  more  than 
improve,  and  by  impairing  the  laft  will 
certainly  affe<3:  the  firffi. 

Endeavour  therefore  to  make  learning 
as  much  as  poffible  an  objedt  of  amuse- 
ment and  pleafure : this  you  will  com- 
pafs  without  much  difficulty,  provided 
you  apply  yourfelf  only  to  what  faits  your 
capacity;  a few  trials  will  foon  decide 
which  way  it  lies ; when  you  have  made 
this  difcovery,  be  fatisfied  with  the  talents 
allotted  you ; non  omnia  poffumus  omnes . 

It  is  by  purfuing  the  path  pointed  out 
by  this  aufpicious  difcovery,  that  men  of 
genius  have  acquired  all  their  fame.  -The 
vulgar  proverb  fays  with  great  truth,  that 
what  is  labour  to  one  man  is  play  to  ano- 
ther. Conformably  to  this,  when  our 
faculties  are  employed  in  a proper  direc- 
tion, we  proceed  with  fmoothnefs  and 
eafe:  it  is  only  by  driving  to  force  nature, 
that  we  involve  ourfelves  in  difficulties. 

QL3  D° 
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Do  you  imagine  that  Locke  or  Newton 
did  not  derive  much  pleafurefrom  the  pur- 
fuit  of  their  refpedtive  lucubrations  ? ab- 
ftrufe  and  profound  as  they  appear,  and 
are  to  the  generality  of  men,  they  were  to 
them  like  the  even  furface  of  the  fea,  over 
whiph  the  propitious  gales  of  their  fupe-* 
rior  genius  wafted  them  without  perplexL 
ty  or  ftorms, 

A great  proportion  of  the  recompencc 
of  men  endowed  with  uncommon  parts, 

is  that  fatisfadtion  which  accrues  from 

> 

their  very  exertion.  You  will  invariably 
obferve  that  the  talent  in  which  they  ex-< 
cel,  not  only  commands  their  warmed  at- 
tention, but  exercifes  an  attraction  which 
‘they  prize  beyond  every  other  enjoyment. 

This  perhaps  is  more  confpicuous  in 
men  of  literary  genius  than  in  any  others. 
We  fee  them  at  all  times  enamoured  with 
the  objedls  of  their  refpedtive  purfuits,  in 
a manner  that  fully  convinces  how  highly 
6 thev 
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they  value  them,  and  what  delight  they 
receive  from  their  profecution. 

To  the  fore-mentioned  inftance  of  our 
two  celebrated  countrymen,  may  be  added 
that  of  two  late  gcniufes  not  lefs  famous, 
RoufTeau  and  Voltaire.  Their  attachment 
to  letters  was  fuch,  that  the  life  of  both 
may  be  faid  to  have,  been  fpent  in  their 
fervice.  They  died  as  it  were  with  a pen 
in  their  hands,  efpecially  the  latter,  whofe 
end  was  abfolutely  accelerated  by  the  fa- 
tigue he  underwent  in  the  perfecting  of 
his  laft  dramatic  piece,  working  at  it  day 
and  night,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  with 
the  fame  afliduity  and  indefatigablenefs  as 
if  he  were  no  more  than  thirty. 

Neither  of  thefe  illuftrious  -writers  were 

4 

compelled  by  neceffity  to  exerdfc  that  in- 
ceflant  application  for  which  they  were 
both  fo  remarkable.  Voltaire  was  rich; 
and  fo  might  Rouffeau  have  been  had  he 
chofen.  It  was  pure  inclination  and  choice 

Q^4  that 
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that  led  them  to  devote  themfelves  to  con-r 
tinual  ftudy:  the  pleafure  they  found  in  it, 
repaid  them  amply  for  the  negledt  of  what 
might  feem  to  others,  much  more  condu-r 
cive  to  recreation  and  enjoyment. 

Summon  therefore  all  your  attention, 
and  dive  as  it  were  to  the  bottom  of  your 
difpofition,  in  order  to  find  out  for  what 
nature  has  defigned  you  : to  know  that  is 
of  the  higheft  confequence  for  your  wel- 
fare, finqe  on  that  knowledge  depends 
contentment  and  fereqity  of  mind,  with- 
out which,  no  happinefs  can  be  attained. 

Should  your  option  prove  erroneous,  it  is 

not  in  the  power  of  human  efforts  to  fe- 

cond  it.  Talents,  unlefs  directed  to  their 

proper  objedt,  are  ufelefs,  and  only  occa- 

fion  Ipfs  of  time  and  labour.  Until  you 

have  explored  the  province  in  wfyich  you 

are  to  ad,  you  will  appear  to  difadvantage, 

and  will  neceffarily  be  difpleafed  with  a 

fituation,  wherein,  as  you  can  make  no. 

■ # 

figure,  you  will  experience  no  fatisfa&ion. 

. But 
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But  the  worft  is,  that  exclufive  of  the 
mortification  accruing  from  want  of  fuc-, 
cefs,  you  will  be  a total  ftranger  to  that 
internal  eafe  which  arifes  from  the  fitnefs 
of  our  abilities  for  the  employments  in 
which  they  are  exercifed.  The  facility 
with  which  we  move  when  placed  in  a pro- 
per fphere,  counterbalances  a multitude  of 
inconveniences.  It  produces  a conftant 
flow  of  fpirits,  which  enables  us  to  bear 
with  trials  and  difappointments  j it  is  the 

fource  of  chearfulnefs  and  equanimity, 

\ 

the  two  richefl:  prefents  that  nature  can 
beftow,  and  the  abfence  of  which  all  the 
gifts  of  fortune  are  not  able  to  fupply  j it 
converts  our  occupations  into  fcenes  of 
delight,  and  fignally  verifies  the  common 
faying,  that  a contented  mind  is  a perpe- 
tual feafi, 

Obfervation  and  experience  will  foon 
teach  you  the  truth  of  what  has  been  af- 
ferted.  Among  your  acquaintances  have 
you  not  found  thof?  to  be  the  happieft, 

who 
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who  were  engaged  in  bufinefies  correfpond- 
ing  to  their  parts  ? have  you  not  your  own 
felf,  when  employed  fuitably  to  your  ca- 
pacity, felt  an  alertnefs  within  you,  that 
conveyed  the  higheft  fatisfa&ion  ? 

This  inward  placidity  is  the  furnmit  of 
a wife  man’s  defires ; but  to  attain  it,  we 
mull  not  wander  from  the  path  wherein 
our  talents  enable  us  to  tread  with  fecu- 
rity. 


LETTER  XXVI, 

^^FTER  having  given  you  thofe  infor- 
mations refpe£ting  the  libraries  at 
Paris,  which  I thought  might  be  fervice- 
able,  I fhall  now  proceed  to  fuch  a review 
of  the  churches  as  I would  wifh  you  to 
take. 

In  this  article  Paris  claims  a decided 
pre-eminence  over  London.  What  the 

churches 
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churches  of  this  immenfe  metropolis  were 
before  the  dreadful  fire  that  confumed 
fuch  a number,  is  not  very  clear : they  do 
not  appear  however  to  have  been  very 
fpacious, 

\ 

At  Paris,  exclufive  of  their  magnifi- 
cence, there  are  many  parilh  churches 
vying  for  dimenfions  with  the  nobleft  ca- 
thedrals. This  perhaps  you  will  call  a 
necdlefs  and  oftentatious  expence  : it  may 

be  fuch  ; but  it  is  an  error  of  a fplendid 

» 

fortj  it  contributes  to  the  formation  of 
excellent  artifts,  and  employs  a multitude 
of  hands,  which  otherwife  might  poffibly 
have  wanted  occupation. 

When  we  recal  to  our  minds  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  European  world,  at  the  time 
when  the  major  part  of  thofe  vaft  cathe- 
drals were  built,  on  which  we  look  at  pre- 
fent  with  fo  much  admiration,  we  lhall 
find  that  many,  moft  indeed  of  thofe  al- 
moft  numberlefs  trades  and  occupations 

that 
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that  give  bread  to  the  prefent  race  of  men, 
were  then  either  totally  unknown,  or  con- 
fined to  very  few  hands, 

«- 

In  ages  fo  barren  of  thofe  bufineffe6  that 
contribute  to  the  pleafurable  and  expenfive 
demands  of  luxurious  fociety,  it  was 
happy  for  the  indigent  and  laborious 
clafles,  that  fome  motive  exifted  from 

whence  to  derive  a beneficial  employment. 

\ 

This  motive  in  the  days  of  ignorance 
was,  it  cannot  be  denied,  religion  ill  un- 
derftood  j but  it  proved  not  only  a harm* 

lefs,  but  a ufeful  and  falutary  miftake, 

/ 

Thofe  edifices  that  were  in  fo  many  parts 
of  Europe  conftrudted  through  devotion  or 
through  repentance,  drew  thofe  fums  out 
of  the  cherts  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful, 

■ which,  but  for  thofe  caufes,  might  have 

» 

remained  there  unemployed,  or  poffibly 
might  have  been  brought  forth  in  the  fup* 
port  of  feuds  and  contentions. 

It 
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It  is  almoft  faihionable  among  fome 
people,  to  mention  abbeys  and  monafteriesi 
as  monuments  of  the  folly  of  thofe  who 
founded  them : I hope  you  will  fufpend 

t 

your  condemnation  of  their  founders,  till 
you  have  better  arguments  to  alledge  than 
thole  whom  I have  heard  expatiate  on  this 
trite  fubjeft. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  evident  that  their 
intentions  were  highly  meritorious ; and 
that  knowing  no  other  method  of  figna- 
lifing  their  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  virtue  and 
religion,  more  approved  and  applauded  by 
the  public,  they  complied  with  the  reign- 
ing tafte  of  the  times. 

In  the  fecond,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
their  money  was  by  no  means  expended 
ufelefsly  : befides  the  maintenance  of  the 
multitudes  already  mentioned,  the  erec- 
tion of  thefe  numerous  edifices  either  re- 
vived or  kept  alive  the.  knowledge  of 

* 

architecture,  and  of  fculpture,  of  both 

6 which 
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which  little  was  employed  in  any  other 
kind  of  buildings. 

I 

In  the  third,  learning  was  preferved  and 
perpetuated  in  thefe  places,  and  no  where 
elfe.  In  this  light  thefe  foundations,  fo 
heavily  cenfured  by  the  unthinking,  were 
the  aufpicious  means  of  fecuring  to  the 
prefent  generation  the  knowledge  and  lite- 
rature of  the  part. 

I need  not  apprize  you  that  in  thofe  dark 
ages,  as  they  are  called  pertinently  enough 
when  compared  with  ours,  hardly  any  in- 
dividuals applied  themfelves  to  the  com- 
moneft  part  of  letters,  but  churchmen  ; 
and  of  thefe  the  fecular  clergy  were  often 
fcandaloufly  remifs. 

The  regular  clergy,  by  which  is  under- 
flood the  various  orders  of  monaftics,  were 
incomparably  more  afiiduous  and  diligent 
in  the  profecution  of  their  ftudies.  None 
of  them  could  be  confidered  as  entirely  loft 

to 
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to  the  community  of  letters.  They  whofe 
turn  or  capacity  did  not  incline,  or  enable 
them  to  make  a figure  in  fchool  divinity, 
or  philofophy,  which  were  the  prevailing 
tafte,  were  ufually  taught  Latin  enough, 
if  not  to  relifh  or  underfland,  at  leaft  to 
tranfcribe  the  writers  in  that  language. 

Until  the  art  of  printing  was  difcovered, 
they  were  the  only  pofleflors,  or  com- 
pilers, of  any  kind  of  libraries.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  additions  made  by  their  pens 
to  literature  are  of  little  or  no  value  in 
many,  if  not  indeed  in  moft  refpedls,  yet 
in  fome  they  are  not  contemptible.  Se- 
veral of  their  hiftorical  compofitions  efpe- 
cially,  are  far  from  devoid  of  merit,  either 
in  matter  or  in  manner. 

It  is  unfair  and  ungenerous  fo  readily  to 
call  a flight  upon  men  and  times,  for  be- 
ing lefs  fortunate  than  our  own.  Had  not 
printing  come  to  the  afiiftance  of  mankind, 
there  feeaus  no  realon  to  prefume  that  men 

would 
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would  have  thrown  off  the  fhackles  of  igno- 
rance. Barbarifm  and  prejudice  had  taker! 
fuch  profound  root  over  all  Europe,  that 
long  after  that  propitious  invention*  num- 
bers of  fuch  as  ought  to  have  known 
better*  ftill  continued  obftinate  in  errors  and 
abfurdities  of  the  groffeft  complexion,  and 
often  of  the  moft  fatal  tendency. 

Abbeys,  monafteries,  and  other  founda- 
tions of  that  fort  ought  therefore  to  be  view- 
ed as  the  refuge  of  the  fmall  portion  of  learns 
ing  remaining  in  unenlightened  ages.  This 
is  paying  them  no  compliment ; it  is  the 
ftridt  truth*  and  it  becomes  every  impartial 
man  to  acknowledge  it,  though  he  fhould 
thereby  incur  the  difpleafure  of  fuch  as, 
from  incompetency  to  compare  and  judge 
of  the  merits  of  men  according  to  different 
periods,  indulge  themfelves  in  the  moft 
unreferved  and  illiberal  condemnation  of 
thofe  who  built  and  endowed,  and  of  thofe 
who  inhabited  thofe  places. 
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Let  us  not  then  triumph  too  unfeel- 
ingly in  the  fuperiority  we  boaft  over 
our  forefathers  in  knowledge,  * in  literal 
ture,  and  in  the  polite  arts:  they  are  the 
refult  of  fortunate  cafualties,  but  not  in 
the  leaft  of  our  deferts. 

♦ 

♦ . f . 

The  fervour  with  which  they  applied 

themfelves  to  the  purluit  of  learning  was 
far  greater  than  that  of  fucceeding  and 
happier  a*ras.  The  number  of  colleges 

founded  fince  the  epocha  of  printing, 

is  lefs  than  of  thofe  that  were  founded 
before. 

# 

* 

* 

* a 

♦ * « 

Neither  does  it  appear  that  the  number 
of  ftudents  is  greater  in  them  at  prefent. 
The  records  of  former  times  reprefent 
them  occafionally  fo  numerous,  that  on 
comparing  them  with  the  numbers  that 
are  ufually  found  in  the  European  univer* 
fities  at  this  day,  thev  feem  out  of  all 
proportion. 
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: It  is  out  of  place  to  alledge  that  their 
ftudies  were  nugatory,  and  mere  lofs  of 
time  and  pains*  They  were  partly  fuch 
undoubtedly ; but  this  we  are  to  afcribe 
to  the  misfortune  of  the  times,  and  not 
to  the  difpofition  of  thofe  who  profecuted 
them  ; we  ought  rather  to  admire  the 
zeal  and  feduloufnefs  of  their  application, 
and  the  infinite  labour  with  which  they 
cultivated  the  barren  foil  appointed  them. 

You  will  not  blame  me,  I hope,  for 
endeavouring  to  refeue  our  forefathers 
from  the  cenfure  fo  frequently  and  fo  un- 
juftly  caft  upon  them.  Were  the  prefent 
age  as  deftitute  of  advantages  and  means  of 
intellectual  improvement,  as  thofe  which 
it  ridicules  and  fatirifes  with  fo  much 
warmth,  it  is  much  to  be  apprehended, 
that  confidering  the  frivoloufnefs  which 
chara&erifes  it,  we  fhould  fall  greatly  fhort 
of  our  anceftors  in  literary  qualifications, 
and  incur  much  more  defervingly  the  ac- 
cufations  urged  againft  them  with  fo  much 
impropriety. 

A pro- 
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A proemium  of  this  kind  appeared  al- 
together not  unnecelTary  to  precede  fo  co- 
pious an  article  as  that  which  churches 
and  conventual  edifices  fo  commonly  prove 
in  the  defcription  of  things  abroad.  Many 
perfonS  are  apt  to  vent  ill-natured  reflec- 
tions on  their  infpe&ion  of  fuch  places, 
and  to  aflume  a kind  of  traditional  privi- 
lege to  exercife  the  fevereft  ftridlures  upon 
all  that  relates  to  them.  Hence  it  was  fit 
and  reafonable  to  examine  how  far  they 
were  juftifiable. 

After  this  preface,  I will  next  proceed 
to  lay  before  you  fuch  ideas  and  obferva- 
tions  as  have  occurred  to  me  upon  view- 
ing thofe  objefts  of  public  curiofity  that 
are  ufually  pointed  out  to  the  attention  of 
travellers. 

Though  I acknowledge  myfelf  no  profefl: 
connoifleur,yet  I never  was  difpofed  to  yield 
up  my  judgment  implicitly  to  thofe  who 
are  deemed  fuch.  A trueconnoifleur  fliould 

R 2 have 
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have  a feeling  and  capacious  mind,  fuf- 
ceptible  of  thole  impreffions  which  arif# 
from  a lively  imagination  and  an  exquifite 
judgment,  the  firft  implanted  by  nature, 
the  fecond  refulting  from  an  extenfive  fund 
of  liberal  knowledge.  According  to  this 
rule,  which  is  I prefume  well  founded,  the 
.number  of  connoilfeurs  is  nothing  fo  great 
in  reality  as  in  pretenfions. 

• 

When  you  are  introduced  to  the  light  of 
the  various  objeds  on  which  connoilfeurs 
difplay  their  remarks,  lofe  not  if  poffible 
a word  of  them ; but  compare  them  with 
your  own ; and  be  not  afraid  to  differ  from 
.them,  when  you  cannot  bring  your  fenla- 
tions  to  correfpond  with  their  endeavours 
to  excite  them. 

You  will  often  find  them  in  rapture  at 
objeds  that  will  give  you  no  emotion.  I 
will  not  be  fo  prefumptuous  as  to  affirm 
their  raptures  were  affeded  •,  but  whether 
it  was  want  of  perception  in  me,  or  the 
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uninteredingnefs  of  the  fubjed,  while 
•good  manners  extorted  a feigned  approba- 
tion, I have  often  felt  an  invincible  repug- 
nance to  coincide  with  their  fentiments. 

There  are  many  individuals  whofe  feel- 
ings no  fubjeds  can  reach,  unlels  they  are 
of  a great  and  driking  nature.  I knew  a 
gentleman  of  excellent  underdanding  and 
education,  who  never  expred  the  lead 
pleafure  at  the  mod  mirthful  fcenes  that 
pencil  could  defcribe,  and  yet  never  failed 
being  charmed  at  thofe  that  were  grave 
and  pathetic.  I have  alfo  known  perfons 
of  no  lefs  merit,  who  were  of  quite  a con- 

' V 

trary  difpofition, 

t » 

Hence  we  (hould  didinguifli  between 
two  things  that  are  often  confounded, 

1 

tade  and  temper  : non  omnes  omnia  juvant, 
we  . are  not  all  pleafed  with  the  fame 
things  ; even  in  beauty,  v/e  differ  ; what 
charms  one  is  infipid  to  another, 

R 3 Let 
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Let  not  connoifieurs  therefore  pafs  their 
fentence  of  condemnation  too  haftily  upon 
people  for  not  conforming  to  their  no- 
tions of  excellence  : with  many,  if  not 
moft  men,  the  fubjed  is  an  efiential  mo- 
tive of  admiration  or  of  indifference.  It 
is  recorded  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  who 
was  a prince  of  the  moft  refined  tafte  and 
difcernment,  that  he  could  not  endurej 
with  patience  the  fight  of  objeds  of  gro- 
tefque  and  1 o\y  life  buffoonry.  Does  it 

follow  from  thence  that  he  wanted  judg- 

* 

ment  and  feeling  ? ' 1 * * - 

Grandeur  and  magnificence  are  found 
to  pleafe  all  men.  There  is  fomething 
like  authority  and  power  impreft  upon 
them,  which  commands  refped  and  ve- 
neration. For  this  reafon  undoubtedly, 
though  there  may  be  numbers  unmoved 
at  the  fight  cf  the  moft  excellent  produc- 
tions of  painting  or  fculpture,  yet  a noble 
piece  of  architedure  is  always  fure  to  make 
a due  impreffion  on  every  beholder. 
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Architecture  may  be  efteemed  therefore 
the  nobleft  of  thefe  three  arts,  as  it  is  un- 
queftionably  the  molt  ufeful.  There  is  a 
natural  beauty  attending  it,  of  which  the 
power  is  felt  univerfally,  even  by  fuch  as 

t 

are  hardly  capable  of  being  made  fenfible 
of  any  other. 

t 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
time,  that  the  four  Indian  chiefs  who  came 
over  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Ann,  teftified  no  emotion  of  furprize  or  of 
admiration  at  any  other  objeds,  but  thofe 
of  St.  Paul’s  and  Weftminfter  Abbey. 
Moft  certainly  they  were  not  taken  parti- 
cularly with  the  exadnefs  of  proportions, 
nor  with  the  regularity  of  the  building ; 
neither  could  it  be  the  dimenfions  alone ; 
it  was  the  effect  produced  by  the  combi- 
nation of  all  three,  that  formed  in  their 
minds  an  idea  of  greatnefs  and  fublimity. 

As  the  merit  of  architecture  is  fo  much 
beyond  that  of  the  other  arts,  as  to  be 

R 4 per-. 
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perceivable  even  by  the  moft  common  and 
vulgar  eyes,  it  is  a reafon  why  you  fhould 
attach  yourfelf  peculiarly  to  the  contemp- 
lation of  the  many  noble  ftruftures,  that 
you  will  find  in  France,  and  in  the  other 
countries  which  you  may  vifit  hereafter. 

* * 

Nothing  decorates  a country,  and  docs 
more  honour  to  the  tafte  of  the  inha- 
bitants, than  magnificent,  edifices.  The 
triumphant  aeras  of  nations  have  always 
been  marked  by  archite&ural  fplendour. 
It  is  the  pride  and  occupation  of  all  men 
of  eminent  character,  and  proves  in  fome 
meafure  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  great 
things  which  fortune  may  have  done  for 
them.  . 

at 

t 

* • 

* • 4 . 

In  the  profperous  days  of  ancient  Greece, 
wc  find  the  moft  polite  and  difccrning  a- 
mcng  that  celebrated  people,  no  lefs  in- 
tent on  the  cultivation  of  architecture,  than 
on  fignalifing  themfelves  by  their  prowefs 

and  lkill  in  military  and  civil  affairs.  Peri- 
cles, 
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eles,  perhaps  the  greateft  name  at  Athens, 
employed  his  credit  and  authority  foefieCtu- 
ally  in  the  embellishment  of  that  city,  that 
it  became  the  wonder  of  the  times,  and 
drew  ftrangers  from  all  parts  to  behold  it, 

The  Romans,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks, 
wTere  equally  zealous  in  the  decoration  not 
only  of  Rome,  but  of  every  principal  city 
throughout  their  empire.  All  the  famous' 
perfonages  among  them,  in  the  days  of 
their  grandeur,  were  uncommonly  diligent 
in  procuring  and  encouraging  the  ableft 
architects.  They  not  only  ereCted  fplen- 
did  edifices  for  their  private  ufe,  but  ex- 
pended immenfe  fums  on  thofe  magnifi- 
cent and  vaft  piles  of  architecture,  of 
which  the  very  ruins  fill  us  with  aftoniili- 
ment  at  this  day. 

* 

Rome  in  fadt  was  not  more  the  metro- 

1 I 

polis  of  the  world  by  its  pow'er,  than  by 
the  prodigious  number  and  furprifing 
fplendour  of  its  public  and  private  build- 
ings. 
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ings.  Among  the  promoters  of  this  tafie 
for  magnificence,  we  may  count  the  moft 
illuftrious  of  the  Romans,  Sylla,  Lucullus, 
Pompey,  Caefar,  Auguftus,  Agrippa,  and 
various  others  whom  it  is  needlefs  tto 
mention. 

% 

There  was  a noble  emulation  among  all 
the  people  of  high  rank  at  Rome,  who 
fhould  contribute  moft  to  adorn  it:  this 
was  one  of  the  moft  popular  methods  of 
rifing  into  favour  and  fame : every  man 
that  could  afford  it,  thought  himfelf  in  a 
manner  bound  to  do  fomething  of  that 
nature  for  the  public  : it  was  equally  tfye 
paffion  of  the  greateft  warriors,  and  of 
the  wifeft  men.  Cicero  in  particular  had 
formed  feveral  plans  of  this  kind.  Some 
of  his  letters  to  his  friend  Atticus  are  full 
of  noble  and  extenfive  projects,  which  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  executed,  had 
circumftances  permitted  him. 

This  laudable  difpofition  was  inherited 
by  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  exercifed 

upon 
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upon  the  moll  fumptuous  and  expenfive 
fcale.  hateritiam  invent  marmoream  re - 
linquoy  were,  it  is  well  known,  the  words 
of  Auguftus  in  his  old  age.  A prince 
that  was  able  to  fay,  that  he  found  Rome 
built  of  brick,  but  that  he  left  it  of 
marble,  flood  in  no^apprehenfion  of  being 
exceeded  by  any  of  his  fucceflors. 

But  though  they  did  not  equal,  they 

imitated  him,  however,  writh  great  fuc- 

« 

cefs.  Domitian  and  Trajan,  two  men 
of  very  different  characters,  refembled  each 
other  confpicuoufly  in  their  propenfity  to 
embellifh  Rome  ; and,  next  to  Auguftus, 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  more  than  any 
other  emperors. 

Until  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  almoft  indeed  to  its  final  deftruftion, 
the  cultivation  of  archite&ure  continued 
more  or  lefs  to  be  a favourite  object  at 
Rome. 

\ * 

It 
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It  may  even  be  faid  to  have  furvived  the 
downfall  of  that  miftrefs  of  the  world. 
While  the  reft  of  Europe,  and  even  Italy 
itfelf,  was  overrun  by  barbarians,  they 
could  not  entirely  fubdue  the  knowledge 
and  pra&ice  of  that  noble  art : it  remained 
in  honour  and  requefl ; and  though  it  did 
not  flourifh  in  its  ancient  fplendour,  it  was 
on  a footing  much  fuperior  to  that  of  moft 
other  countries. 

% 

V 

> 

During  the  Gothic  ages,  notwithftand- 
• ing  the  ftile  of  architecture  differed  effen- 
tially  from  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  yet 
we  ought  to  acknowledge,  that  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  a fpirit  of  generofity  and 
grandeur  arofe  among  the  princes  and  fu- 
perior ranks  of  men,  that  has  never  been 

furpafied,  if  equalled,  by  their  defendants. 

* 

Their  tafle,  it  muft  be  allowed,  was  in- 
ferior to  the  prefent,  but  far  greater  was 
their  zeal  and  liberality  in  the  conftruclion 
of  thofc  numberlefs  ftrudures,  which  are 

ftill 
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ftill  confidered  as  the  nobleft  ornaments  of 
the  places  where  they  have  been  ereCted. 

- Almofi  all  the  cathedrals  in  Europe  are 
monuments  of  the  piety  and  munificence 
of  our  anceftors.  Whenever  the  period  of 
their  diffolution  arrives,  fhould  it  happen 
in  fuch  an  age  as  the  prefent,  it  is  far  from 
probable  they  would  be  rebuilt  upon  the 
fame  plan  of  grandeur  and  dimenfions,  on 

which  they  were  primitively  founded. 

* 

• 

' The  ftile  of  Gothic  architecture  feems 
peculiarly  adapted  to  religious  edifices. — - 
There  is  a folemnity,  a weightinefs,  if  you 

will  indulge  me  with  fuch  a word,  in  all 

« 

that  appertains  to  them,  which  infpire  ve~ 
neration  and  ferioufnefs  in  the  beholders.  • 

It  has  been  conftantly  obferved,  that  the 
fight  of  our  Gothic  cathedrals  excites  a 
variety  of  pleafing,  though  grave  reflec- 
tions : we  view  them,  as  it  were,  like 
public  legacies  left  us  through  the  bounty 

of 
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of  our  forefathers  for  the  moft  fublime 
purpofcs : fuch  an  idea  fills  us  at  once  with 
gratitude  and  reverence : we  enter  and  ex- 
amine them  with  an  awful  curiofity  and 
fatisfadtion  : all  that  meets  our  eye  re- 
minds  us  of  fomething  either  agreeable  or 
inftru&ive : the  various  objedts  wherein 
the  workman  or  the  artift  has  difplayed 
his  dexterity  or  genius,  afford  a copious 
fund  of  entertainment  to  thofe  who  de- 
light in  tracing  the  rife  and  progrefs,  or 
the' revival  and  improvement  of  arts,  and 
in  comparing  the  tafte  and  notion^  of 
former  ages  with  the  prefent. 

What  greatly  adds  to  the  venerablenefs 
of  thefe  ancient  ftrudtures,  is  the  recollec- 
tion  of  thofe  countlefs  multitudes  that 
have  by  turns  filled  them  during  a fuccef* 
fion  of  centuries. 

If  the  admirers  of  the  old  Greeks  and 
Romans,  can  experience  fo  much  content 
on  treading  the  fame  ground  where  Solon 
' 5 and 
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and  Numa,  Demofthenes  and  Cicero, 
Homer  and  Virgil,  Alexander  and  Casfar, 
formerly  lived  and  flourilhed,  with  how 
much  more  pleafure  muft  we  find  our* 
felves  on  the  very  fpot,  where  fuch  num- 
bers of  our  progenitors  have  fo  often 
affembled,  where  the  mod  facred  and 
Solemn  actions  of  their  lives  have  been 

performed,  where  their  thoughts  have 

* 

fo  frequently  been  taken  up  with  conlide- 
rations  on  that  pofterity  which  now  occu- 
pies the  places  where  Jthey  flood,  and  fixes 
its  contemplations  on  them  as  it  were  by 
way  of  return. 

Such  reflediions  naturally  occur  in  thofe 
ancient  and  venerable  piles  : we  refpedl 
them  for  the  fake  of  thofe  feveral  motives  ; 
and  are  always  much  readier  to  vifit  them, 
than  thofe  of  modern  conftrudtion. 

An  advantage  of  this  kind  is  by  no 
means  to  be  overlooked.  The  devotion 
of  men  will  fooner  be  kindled  by  luch 
' recol- 
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recolledtions  than  without  them  : an  ela- 
quent  and  pathetic  preacher  may  bring 
them  very  efiicacioufly  to  his  affiftance  : . 
they  are  truly  what  the  philofophers  call 
arguments  ad  bominem , and  never  can  fail 

to  make  a profound  impreffion. 

« • » • 

t 

I knew  a clergyman  fo  thoroughly  per- 
fuaded  of  this,  that  he  always  preferred  ari 
old  church  to  a-  new  one*  whenever  the 
fubjedt  of  a fermon  was  deep  and  moving* 
As  he  polTeffed  the  gift  of  fpeaking  in  an 
eminent  degree,  he  was  never  at  a lofs  in 
converting  every  circumftance  of  time  and 
place  to  its  proper  utility:  this  he  could 
do  with  the  more  readinefs  and  facility,  as 
he  preached- almoft  extempore,  and  with- 
out any  other  preparation  than  twenty  or 
thirty  words  written  on  a card  : he  never 
ufed  any  other  notes,  and  with  the  help  of 
thefe  would  furnilli  out  a long  difeourfe. 

• He  fpoke  with  great  deliberation  ancf 
diftindli  vends  j and  excelled  in  that  which 

is 
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is  by  judges  efteemed  the  eflential  quality 
of  a good  fpeaker,  the  art  of  fele&ing  with 
juftnel's  and  difcernment  thofe  words  and 
paflages  on  which  to  lay  a particular  em- 
phafis : this  he  did  in  a manner  remark- 
ably ftriking,  and  yet  fo  eafy  and  natural* 

that  it  feemed  to  flow  from,  and  to  be 

1 

dictated  by,  the  fubjed* 

j • # • « 

• • 

But  the  talent  in  which  he  was  moft 
confpicuous,  was  that  of  availing  himfelf 
of  thofe  objeds  which  were  prefent  or  ac- 
tually exifting  : of  fuch  he  made  an  admi- 
rable ufe  ; he  employed  them  with  fur- 
prifing  fkill  in  fixing  the  attention  and 
calling  forth  the  fenfibility  of  his  auditors  : 

a picture,  a flatue,  a tomb,  the  tranfadions 

• 

of  the  times,  the  reports  of  the  day,  all 
contributed  in  his  mouth  to  affed  the  paf- 
fions,  and  to  excite  thofe  fenfations  which 
he  intended.  * 

From  the*defcription  of  this  preacher* 
you;  will  naturally  fufped  that  he  was  not 

S a native 
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-a  native  of  England  j or  if  he  was,  that  he 
did  not  exercife  his  profeffion  there.  Nei- 
ther of  thefe  indeed  was  the  cafe.  He  was 
a Frenchman,  a country  curate  in  Nor- 
mandy: his  erudition  was  great,  and  his 
natural  genius  not  lefs;  He  Began  the 

r 

world  by  being  preceptor  to  a young  mai* 
of  diitindtion  ; but  difliking  the  fubfervi- 
ency  required  of  him  in  the  family  of  his 
pupil,  he  left  it;  and  after  a variety  of 
thofe  ftruggles  with  fortune,  which  men* 
of  merit  who  want  patrons  are  always  fure 
of  encountering,  he  obtained*  at  laft  the 

retreat  above-mentioned^ 

« ♦ • * 

In  England  a man  of  his  charader 

would  not  fucceed  in  the  pulpit.  Rea- 

A f « 

foning  alone  fieems  to  pleafe  the  generality 

(i  * 

of  Englilh  congregations  : feme  of  the  beft 
French  fermons  tranflated  into  our  lan- 

i . 

guage,  would  appear  no  better  than  mere 
declamations. 

Foreigners  acquainted  with  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  Engliih,  are  often  ftruck  at 

the 
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s * 

the  contrarieties  of  which  it  is  com* 
pounded.  But  the  warmth  and  vehe* 
mence  with  which  an  Englifhman  en- 
forces  and  * fupports  his1  rightr  upon  all 
occalions,  forms  in  their  apprehenfion  the 
mo$  remarkable  of  all  cohtrafts;  whe& 

* r 

compared  with  (he  cold  and  frigid  method 
fb  generally  ufed  in  the  compofitiori  arid 
delivery  of  difeourfes  made  in  churches. 


i 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  in 
France  to  introduce  a cooler  manner5  or 

r * » 

fpeaking  and  arguing  in  thefe  matters  i 
but  orators  of  this  kind  are  only  acceptabld 
raris  auribus  to  the  few,  and  will  never 
bring  about  an  alteration  of  that  vicacity 
and  impetuoufnefs  of  flile  which  charac- 
terizes French  preaching,  and  by  having 
fo  long  been  annexed  to  it,  feems  to  claim 
a right  of  prefeription* 
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A 

f * • A 

r * • "*  ^ 

V 4 i » • i < | ► • 

TT  is  now  time  to  enter  upon  a review  of 
. thofe  churches  and  religious  edifices 
that  have  given  occafion  to  the  preceding 
reflections.-. 

The  grandeft  and  mod  noble  church  in 

Paris,  is  unqueftionably : the  cathedral  of 

< * 

Noire  Dame . It  is  a ftupendous  pile  in 

• » . 

the  true  Gothic  tafle ; but  the  iniide  is 

* * 1 

full  of  modern  decorations,  almoft  all  of 

* t 

them  very  recent.  . , 

* • i»  % 

. ' f * 

The  moft  curious  monument  of  a 

• • 

Gothic  nature,  is  that  which  meets  your 
eye  on  entering.  • It  is  the  well-known 
figure  of  St.  Chriftopher.  He  is  a faint 
that  feems  to  claim  an  ancient  right  of 
{landing  at  the  door  of  all  capital  churches  : 
he  is  always  reprefented  bearing  Chrift  in 

the 
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the  fhape  of  an  infant  upon  his  fhoulders 
hence  he  derives  his  name. 

, « 

# ■ » 

, *'  • 

The  reafon  for  making  him  of  lo  gigan- 
tic a fize,  is  that  in  the  days  of  ignorance, 
the  credit  of  this  faint'was  fo  great,  that 
a. bare  fight  of  his  image  was  reputed  a 
prefervative  againft  fudden  death  and  all 
finifter  accidents.  In  order  therefore  that 
all  people  might  enjoy  a full  view  of  it, 
great  care  was  taken  to  make  it  a Colofius. 
That  of  Paris  meafures  near  thirty  feet  in 

height.  ; ' 

« * 

* % 

' The  nave  of  this  vaft  cathedral  is  re-' 
markably  fpacious  and  majeftic  j and  from 
the  number  of  large  and  coftly  pidtures 
arranged  on  each  fide,  affords  a confide- 

rable  fund  of  entertainment. 

/ ' * 

* , X 

Notwithftanding  the  , general  mafiive- 
nefs  of  this  ftrufhire,  the  roof  is  remark- 
ably light  and  airy,  efpecially  above  the 
choir.  Around  it  is  a roomy  and-agree-,; 

$ 3 able 


• • 
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able  gallery,  from  whence  fpedlators  may 
enjoy  a clear  .view  , of  the  many  cere-, 
monies  performed  upon  high  feftivals,  and 
hear  the  mufic  below  to  the  greateft  ad- 
vantage. It  is  efteemed  the  fineft  of  any 
church  in  France;  the  chorifters  being 
the  beft  that  can  be  procured  for  money. . 

4 . i * 

In  this,  and  in  every  Roman  Catholic 
church,  never  omit  feeing  the  treafpry. 
Nothing  teaches  a man  of  fenfe  what  to 
think  of  times  paft,  fo  completely  as  the 
contents  of  thefe  repofitories.  Were  it  " 
only  for  that  reafon,  examine  them  tho- 
roughly,  and  hearken  with  patience  and 
politenefs  to  the  long  details  that  will  be 
given  you  concerning  the  heads,  arms, 
legs,  fingers,  .and  bones  of  faints,  and 
whatever  elfe  may  be  fhewn  you  apper- 
taining to,  or  relating  to  them, 

» . ; 

. t.  i . 

I 

But  independently  of  what  they  con- 
tain, many  of  the  fliripes  themfelves  are 
valuable  pieces  of  curiofity,  as  they  afcepT  - 

tain 
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tain  the  degree  of  expertnefs  and  elegance 
in  workmanfhip  of  the  times  when  they 
were  made. 

% 

I 

Obferve  with  due  attention  from  the 

• * , 

fame  motive,  the  various  other  objects  that 

• I • 

will  be  offered  to  your  infpedtion ; fuch 
as  croffes,  croziers,  chalices,  pattens,  cru- 
cifixes, candlefticks,  cenfers,  mitres,  copes, 
veftments,  and  the  numerous  appurte- 
nances of  the  Roman  method  of  celebrat- 
ing divine  fervice. 

° f 


The  review  of  fome  of  the  principal 
veftries  in  countries  of  the  Roman  perfua* 

lion,  is  on  thefe  accounts  extremely  enter- 

% 

taining.  To  the  Virtuofo  and  Antiquarian 
they  difplay  a world  of  articles  to  gratify 
their  curiofity ; to  the  Philofopher  and 
man  of  reflection  they  ferve  as  memorials 
of  the  opinions  and  ideas  of  mankind,  and 

of  the  changes  and  revolutions  to  which 

• % 

all  things  are  fubjeCt,  that  are  not  founded 

S 4 upon 
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upon  folid  ground,  and  poffeft  of  intrinfic 
liability.  • * 


From  the  plan  which  I adopt  in  the  ex-: . 

t 

arnination  of  . the  fubjects  before  us,  you 
muft  perceive  that  my  intention  is  mot  to 

• • ' i 

go  into  any  detail.  I leave  that  to  your 

f * , ~ * 

guides  and  condu&ors.  Befides  that  it 
would  prove  an  anticipation  of  a heavy 
and  tedious  nature,  I mean  not  to  excite 
in  you  too  warm  a propenfity  for  fuch 
amufements.  I wifh  you  to  view  all 
thefe  things  with  a cool  and  philefophic 
eye,  and  by  no  means  whatever  con  amore . 


• • 4 I 

Leave  fuch  a difpofition  to  the  frivo- 
lous, the  idle,,  and  the  dilhpatcd.  It  is 

, * 

perhaps  the  mofl  harmlefs  and  profitable 
manner  in  which  individuals  of  that  de- 

* * N 4 

fcription  can  fpend  their  time.  But  to  a 
mind  defirous  of  looking  deeper  than  the 
furface  of  objects,  they  only  appear  in  the 
light  of  inftruments  of  thought  and  reflec- 
lion  upon  matters  of  a far  higher  nature. 


The 
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• The  mere  ocular  fatisfadlion  which 

« 

arifes  from  viewing  the  productions  of  art, 
is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  inferior  capacities  ; 
but  men  of  fuperior  genius  fee  them  with 
quite  different  eyes  : while  the  firft  ar$ 
intent  folely  on  the  work  of  the  artift,  the 
others,  excluiive  of  their  attention  to  fuch 
particulars,  carry  their  contemplations 
much  further  : the  rudenefs  or  the  ele- 
gance, the  ignorance  or  the  knowledge, 
the  infatuation  or  the  wifdom  of  the  times 
that  produced  the  works  they  behold,  be- 
come through  thofe  a fubjeCt  of  inflruCtive 
and  ufefql  meditation. 

A 

d 

It  is  in  this  frame  of  mind  you  fhould 
vifit  public  buildings,  and  all  other  ob- 
jects of  curiofity,  I would  not  however 
have  you  negleCt  the  examination  of  their 
9ftenfible  merits:  on  the  contrary,  view 
them  as  critically  as  you  are  able ; it  will 
prove  an  additional  help,  to  inveftigate 
with  fuccefs  the  more  effential  points  of 
confideration,  to  which  they  will  give 

rife 
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rife  In  the  minds  of  thofe  who  are  above 
{topping  at  bare  exteriorities. 

• 4 

There  are  feveral  tombs  in  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame  very  deferving  of  notice^ 
chiefly  for  their  antiquity,  and  the  perfons 
whofe  remains  they  contain. 


V 

Of  all  improprieties,  none  is  more  de- 
ferving of  cenfure,  than  that  of  burying 
individuals  of  no  fubftantial  merit,  in 
places  that  ought  to  be  fet  apart  for 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  thofe  who 

have  done  real  honour  and  fervice  to  their 

, / 

country. 

When  we  fee  perfons  noted  for  nothing  . 
but  their  wealth  entombed  among  thofe 
from  whom  a nation  derives  its  glory,  it 
raifes  a juft  indignation  in  every  bofom 
that  feels  for  the  dignity  of  the  public. 

But  it  produces  a much  worfe  effeft  in 
the  opinion  of  all  difeerning  men.  It 

extin- 
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extinguishes  that  third:  of  fame  which  is 
the  mod  powerful  incentive  to  Signalize 
themfelves  in  men  of  great  minds  and  ex* 
traordinary  parts. 

What  vigour  and  alacrity  can  we  fup* 
pofe  them  to  feel,  when  they  fee  the  fame 
honours  paid  to  insignificant  as  well  as  to 
exalted  characters,  when  they  fee  the  mod 
deferving  individuals  laid  in  the  fame  duSt 
with  thpfe,  whofe  pecuniary  worth  alone 
could  purchafe  the  breaking  of  ground  for 
their  reception. 

• * 1 1 

* • 

People  Should  be  peculiarly  vigilant  in 
preventing  this  reward  of  public  merit 
from  being  liable  to  fuch  manifest  prosti- 
tution ; it  is  often  the  foie  recompence 
beStowed  upon  individuals,  to  whofe  abi- 
lities, heroifm,  or  genius,  a nation  owes 
much  of  its  grandeur  and  reputation, 

Jt  i§  hard  therefore  they  Should  Share  it 
in  common  with  fuch  as  have  no  preten* 

fions 
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fions  to  it.  Public  honours  are  a property 
which  ought  to  be  more  facred  after  the 
death  than  during  the  life  of  fuch  as  have 
a right  to  them  : it  is  all  that  national 
gratitude  has  in  its  power  to  confer  : it  be- 
longs to  them  exclufiyely ; and  it  is  . the 
higheft  injuftice  to  allow  any  others  a 
participation. 

Long  has  it  been  the  complaint  that  mo- 
* numcnts  are  not  always  what  they  (hould 

be,  teftimonials  of  the  worthinefs  of  thofe 

* 

to  the  memory  of  whom  they  were  eredU 
ed.  For  this  reafon  none  fhould  ever  be 
fuffered,  without  the  fanftion  of  public 
authority,  in  thofe  places  that  have 
through  cuftom  and  prefcription  been' 
appropriated  to  the  burial  of  eminent  per- 
sonages, and  no  private  body  of  men  (hould 
have  the  privilege  of  granting  permiffion 
of  interment  in  them  at  their  own  option.  • 

i 

The  yus  Imaglnum  ‘ was  in -this  refpeft 
one  of  the  wileft  law's  among  the  Romans. 

• . By 
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By  the  fame  rule  that  they  were  not  allow* 
ed  to  fet  up  the  images  of  their  anceftors 
without  having  obtained  a licence  for  that 
purpofe,  it  were  to  be  wilhed  that  no  fta- 
tues,  reprefentations,  or  memorials  of  any 
kind,  fhould  .have  admittance  upon  any 
fpot  confecrated  to  national  ufes  of  this 
nature,  until  it  had  been  publicly  decreed, 
that  the  deceafed  was  juftly  intitled  to  fuch 
a remuneration.  , , . 

' * * t 

- ► i 4 ' * A i 

I 

% ' r 

* • 

* 
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» # , 

TN  the  examination  of  churches,  after, 

having  taken  a view  of  the  other  beau- 
ties  of  art,  and:  curiofities  they  may  con- 
tain, always  remember  to  pay  your  laft 
attention  to  the  tombs  and  fepulchral  in- 
fcriptions. 

* \ » *• 

4 **  « « • 4 4 « 

Thefe  latter  you  will  generally  obferve 
to  be  more  elegant  than  almoft  any  other 
fpecies  of  compofition.  For  this,  two  ob- 


vious 
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vious  reaforrs  may  be  affigned ; the  fir/?  tif 

* 

■ they  are  ufually  of  no  length,  and  being1 
expofed  to  ah  the  world,  oblige  the  com« 
pofer  to  exert  himfelf.  Secondly,  they  are 
on  a fubjett  that  Comes  home  to  • every 
body } and  which  excites  thofe  pathetic 
feelings  that  are  eafily  defcribed  artd  com-* 
municafed. 

1 * 

• • * 

• * 

1 

A review  of  monuments  is  peculiarly 
moving  to  a man  of  a lively  imagination,  and 
humane  fentiments.  It  is,  Imuft  allow, 
a paftime  of  a ferious  completion  ^ but  it 
both  foftens  and  elevates  our  nature;  none 
indeed  but  perfons  of  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment' are  capable  of  r'eli/hing  it : Tickell 

' - f 

with  great  trtith  calls  it  a luxury  to  vulgar 

* • • 

minds  unknown. 

• ~ 

As  I do  not  range  you  in  that  clafs,  f 
earneftly  recommend  to  your  infpedtion 
the  many  excellent  epitaphs  you*  will  meet 
with  in  the  churches  of  Paris. 


Next 
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Next  to  that  of  Notre  Dame,  is  in  point 
of  real  grandeur  the  church  of  St.  Eufta- 
tius.  There  is  not  in  Europe  a bolder, 
nor  at  the  fame  time  a more  beautiful 
roof : it  is  of  a furprifing  height,  and  ap- 
pears ftill  higher  than  it  is,  from  the 
lightnefs  with  which  the  whole  edifice  is 
conltrudted. 

* \ 

In  this  church,  among  other  tombs,  you 
will  find  that  of  the  celebrated  Colbert. 

• r 

You  will  alfo  find  another  not  lefs  worthy 

4 * i 

of  remark  I mean  that  of  the  illuftrious 
Chevcrt.  A man  whofe  whole  life  was  a 

* m 

feries  of  military  achievements,  and  who, 
as  his  epitaph  juftly  infinuates,  ought,  for 

the  honour  of  his  country,  much  more 

* % 

than  for  his  own,  to  have  died  a Marfhal  of 

i 

France. 

The  church  of  Se.  Snip  ice  is  inti  rely  at 
modern  building.  It  owes  its  eredfcion  to 
the  indefatigable  zeal  and  folicitude  of  the 
famous  Languet,  Re&or  of  that  pari  fin 

He  lies  buried  in  this  church  under  a fu- 

% 
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perb  monument,  which  no;  man  could 

have  better  deferved.  - 

# » » » * • 

M • **  * ^ 1 * 

^ ' *»  •-  *•«.->**  » C 4 < . * 

; He  was  one  iof  thofe  extraordinary  cha- 
racters, that  ifeem  born  to  command  the 

4 J V * 

inclinations,  of -mankind*  *'and  to  render 
them  fubfervient  to  their  own  defigns.  No 
man  ever  poffeft  in  a higher,  degree  the 
talent  of  perfnafion  ; it  was  to  this  he  owed 
the  perpetual  fupplies  he  drew  from  the 

a , * • . 

purfes  of  the  great'  and  the  wealthy,  for 

• \ 

the  fupport  of  the  various  undertakings* 
which  his  munificent  difpofition  was  con- 
tinually projecting.  He  was  himfelf  a 
mirror  of  the  mod  perfect  difinterefted- 
nefs,  and  made  no  other  ufe  of  the  extra- 

t • 4 % 

ordinary  influence  he  poffeft  over  the  minds 
of  the  firft  perfonages  of  the  kingdom,  thanu 
to  render  the  moft  effential  and  moft  etf- 

tenfive  fervices  to  the  community* 

. ! 

Among  a variety  of  laudable  inftitations, 
he  was  the  author  of  one  w'hieh  deferves 
particular  commemoration.  This  was  a 
e houfe 
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houfe  of  education  for  young  women  of 
birth,  but  narrow  circumftances.  Inftead  • 
of  the  fafhionable  accomplifhments  ufually 
beftowed  on  . females  of  diftindiion,  they 
were  taught  the  arts  of  good  management 
and  ceconomy,  and  fitted  for  the  cares 
and  duties  . of  a domeftic  life  * when. ar- 
rived at  a proper  age,  they  were  difmiffed 
with  a genteel  provifion,  perfectly  fuitable 
to. their  refpedtive  birth  and  pretenfions. 

» * « 

In  thefe  and  many  othef  adls  of  benefi- 
cence, he  generoufly  expended  his  own 
fortune,  and  the  immenfe  contributions 
which  his- pious  induftry  found  means  to 
levy  upon  the  opulent  and  charitable  part 
of  fociety.  Virtue  and  merit  in  diflrefs 
were  fure  of  a protestor  whenever  he  found 
them,  and  he  made  it  his  eonftant  bufinefs 
to  feek  them  out  in  every  clafs  and  deno^- 
mination  of  men. 

' So. exalted  and  refpedtable  a character 
(hould  not  .be  pafled  over  with  a flight 

T and 
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and  curfory  mention : for  this  reafon  1 
have  thought  it  expedient  to  give  you  this 
fummary  account  of  a man,  of  whom  one 
may  very  properly  fay,  dignum  laude  virttrn 
mufa  vetat  mori. 

The. church  belonging  to  the  Cannes 
is  efteemed  one  of  the  molt  elegant  in  Paris. 
Its  dimenfions  are  not  large;  but  it  is  moil 
magnificently  decorated,  and  is  one  of  the 
greateft  curiofities  in  its  kind  that  you  will 
ever  behold.  The  French  call  it  un  Par - 
fait  Bijoux.  As  it  is  fituated  in  the  ilreet 
called  Vaugirard,  in  the  proximity  of  the 
■Luxemburg,  people  often  terminate  their 
morning  walk  in  that  pleafant  fpot,  by  a 
vifit  to  this  church. 

* • 

The  Carmes  account  themfelves  very 
ancient.  They  derive  their  primitive  ori- 
gin from  the  prophet  Elias,  when  he  with- 

I 

drew  to  the  deferts  and  mountains,  to 
fereen  himfelf  from  the  perfecution  of 
• Ahab  King  of  Ifrael.  But  their  firft  ap- 
. . pearance 
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pearance  fince  the  Chriftian  serai  may  be 
fixed  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, on  Mount  Carmel  in  Palcftine  j from 
whence  they  received  their  denomina- 
tion. 

/ 

* Their  pretence  of  originating  from  Elias 
has  given  rife' to  a remarkable  bon  mot * 
which  has  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
famous  Redtor  of  St,  Sulpice  above-men- 
tioned. This  gentleman’s  piety,  though 
very  ftridt  and  exemplary,  was  by  no 
means  pedantic  and  auftere ; he  was  of  an 
open  chearful  difpofition,  and  occafionally 
very  gay  and  facetious : this  rendered  him 
extremely  popular*  and  procured  him  a 
number  of  adherents  and  well-wifherS ; 
from  whom  he  was  continually  receiving 
donations  and  legacies  for  the  carrying  of 
his  various  enterprifes  into  execution.  It 
happened  that  among  thefe  was  an  elder- 
ly perfon  of  diftindtion  and  great  opulence* 
tvho  had  long  been  a particular  friend  and 
benefactor  to  the  Carmes.  Finding  him- 

f 2 felf 
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fe If  infirm  and  fickly,  and  that  his  diflb- 
lation  was  approaching,  he  made  a will, 
wherein  he  left  to  thefe  good  fathers,  as 
the  French  term  all  the  members  of  reli- 
gious orders,  an  ample  legacy,  and  a verV 
moderate  one  to  the  Redtor.  This  com- 
ing to  the  latter’s  knowledge,  he  haflened 
to  the  teftator,  and  reprefented  to  him  ra 
fo  forcible  and  efficacious  a manner,  the 
impropriety  of  leaving  fo  much  to  people 
who  did  not  want,  and  the  far  greater 
merit  of  providing  for  individuals  in  real 
indigence,  that  the  dying  man  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  alter  his  will  in  favour  of 
the  Redtor,  and  to  make  over  to  him  what 

he’hadat  firft  intended  for  the  Carmes,  to 

< f 

whom  he  affigned  the  portion  defigned 
for  the  other:  on  his  leaving  the  gentle- 
man’s apartment,  and  going  down  the 
ftairs,  he  met  with  two  Carmes  who  were 
coming  to  vifit  their  old  friend  : knowing 
who  he  was,  they  faluted  him  with  great 
mffiedt,  and  made  way  for  him  to  pafs  ; 

. * he  Redtor  returned  them  the  compli- 

6 * ment 
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v ment  with  equal  politenefs,  and  infilled  on 
their  palling  firSt,  adding  in  a jocofe  man- 
ner, that  they  were  of  the  Old  Teflament 
and  he  only  of  the  New. 

This  is  not  the  only  Story  of  the  kind, 
wherein  he  difplayed  his  dexterity  and 
facetioulhefs  : he  certainly  had  a copious 
fhare  of  both,  and  often  met  with  occa- 
sions to  exercife  them. 

In  the  ftreet  St.  Antoine  Hands  the  mag- 

1 

nificent  church  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Jefuits.  It  is  the  burial-place  of  the  cele- 
brated Prince  of  Conde,  next  to  Henry  the 
Fourth  the  greatefl:  man  that  ever  fprung 
from  the  family  of  Bourbon. 

4 t 

\ 

A French  wit  Speaking  of  this  hero, 
fays  that  all  the  atoms  of  intrepidity  had 
met  together  at  his  birth,  and  formation; 
as  it  was  formerly  Said  of  Epicurus,  that 
all  the  atoms  of  wifdom  and  prudence 
were  combined  at  his  conception. 

T 3 lie 
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He  was  in  every  refpedl  an  extraordi-? 
nary  character;  great  in  the  field  and 
equally  confpicuous  in  the  endowments  of 
his  mind : his  fpeeches  and  repartees 

would  fill  volumes ; they  are  often  in  the 
mouth  of  his  admirers;  moll  of  them  are 
of  an  original  ftamp,  and  equally  befpeak 
a noblenefs  of  fentiments  and  an  acutenefs 
of  perception. 

K 

9 

Let  me  on  this  occafion  recommend  a 
method  of  imprinting  things  on  your  me- 
mory, which  I have  experimentally  found 
very  effe&ual.  When  you  have  vifited 
the  tombs  of  famous  men,  while  your 
mind  is  yet  frefh  from  that  occupation, 
and  taken  up  with  the  ideas  naturally  arif- 
ing  from  it,  perufe  immediately  the  beft 
accounts  of  their  aftions  and  times  that 
you  can  procure : you  will  foon  be  con- 
vinced of  the  utility  of  fuch  a jpra&ice. 

On  the  two  fides  of  the  high  altar  of 

are  depofited  the  hearts  of 

i 

kewis 
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Lewis  the  Thirteenth  and  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth, two  Princes  whofe  bigotted  attach- 
ment to  the  Jefuits  is  fufficicntly  manifeft- 
ed  by  hiftory,  had  they  not,  in  the  warmth 
of  their  predilection,  bequeathed  them 
this  public  teftimony. 

In  the  parifh  church  of  St.  Andre  des 
Arcsy  lies  buried  the  nobleft  hiftorian  that 
France  ever  produced,  if  one  may  not  add, 
the  nobleft  fince  the  days  of  Auguftus* 
This  may  without  exaggeration  be  faid  of 
fuch  a writer  as  Dethou ; whofe  hiftory 
of  his  own  times  yields  not  in  point  of 
truth  and  eloquence,  the  two  pillars  of 
hiftory,  to  any  that  have  been  written 
fince  Livy  and  Tacitus. 

Were  it  for  no  other  reafon,  fail  not  to 
vifit  his  tomb.  It  is  the  only  objeCl  wor- 
thy of  remark  in  this  church.  Dethou 
was  not  only  a great  hiftorian,  but  one  of 
the  ableft  politicians  of  his  age,  and  what 
is  more,  a man  of  confummate  virtue  and 

T 4 inflexible 
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inflexible  integrity  in  the  mod  difficult  an4 
word  of  times.  All  thefe  motives  cenr 

I 

fpire  to  render  him  an  object  of  peculiar 
attention  and  refped: : luch  men  ought  tq 
be  confidered  as  luminaries  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  an  honour  to  their  country. 

The  church  of  St*  Genevieve  is  of  great 

i 

antiquity.  It  belongs . to  the  Abbey  of 
Canons  regular  already  mentioned.  Be- 
fides  other  particularities,  it  contains  the 
tombs  of  fcveral  perfons  of  note ; among 
others  that  of  the  celebrated  Delcartes,  the 
deftrudlor . of  the  ancient  and  founder  of 
the  modern  philofophy. 

v 

But  what  will  principally  engage  your 
attention,  is  the  (brine  of  St.  Genevieve, 
the  tutelary  Saint  and  patronefs  of  Paris. 
Under  this  title  (he  has  been  recognised 
and  held  in  the  higheft  veneration  in  this 
city  for  a number  of  centuries.  Her  fhpne 
is  placed  on  the  top  of  four  marble  pillars, 
pehind  the  high  altar,  and  inclofed  in  a 

wooden 
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M/ooden  chert,  richly  gilt  and  painted.  It 
is  never  uncovered  but  on  the  day  of  her,, 
own  feftival,  and  upon  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, or  to  fpeak  more  properly  in  times 
of  public  calamity. 

t 

The  confidence  of  the  PaFifian  vulgar 
in  the  power  and  credit  of  this  Saint  is  ai- 
rport part  belief : fhe  is,  next  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  refuge  of  all  people  in  adver- 
fity  ; her  interceffion  is  implored  not  only 
by  individuals  in  their  private  diftrefles, 
but  by  the  whole  corporation  on  public 
emergencies, 

It  is  efpecially  in  dangerous  excefles  of 
dry  or  of  wet  weather,  that  her  afiiftance 
js  requefted  by  all  the  magiftracy  in  their 
formalities.  Her  fhrine  is  then  taken  out 
of  its  repofitory,  and  carried  in  all  the 

pomp  of  date  through  the  principal  ftreets 

* 

of  Paris,  as  the  people  of  Naples  bring 
forth  the  head  of  St.  Januarius  upon  any 
alarming  erpptiorj  of  Mount  Veluvius., 

Thero 
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There  are  feveral  very  large  pictures  in 
this  church,  reprefenting  the  magiftrates 
and  citizens  of  Paris  addrefiing  themfelves 
to  this  Saint,  who  appears  on  a cloud  in 
the  attitude  of  fuing  to  Heaven  in  their 
behalf : thefe  pidtures  have  been  fet  up  in 
commemoration  of  benefits  and  relief  ob- 
tained through  her  mediation  : there  is 
alfo  in  the  choir  a fet  of  tapeftry  hangings 
very  ancient,  and  for  that  reafon  very  cu- 
rious, exhibiting  proceflions  and  other  re- 
ligious ceremonies  on  the  fame  account. 

t , 

My  only  motive  for  entering  into  this 
detail,  was  to  give  you  a juft  idea  of  the 
modes  of  infatuation  fo  long  prevalent  even 

i 

among  the  moft  fenfible  and  enlightened 
nations : neither  fhould  we  fpeak  of  them 
in  the  paft  tenfe ; nor  is  it  the  mere  vul- 
gar that  bends  before  the  altar  of  Creduli- 
ty ; there  are  numbers  of  the  better  fort 
who  would  be  highly  fcandalifed  at  hear- 
ing any  doubt  expreft  of  the  many  miracles 
attributed  to  this  Saint.  I have  feen  a- 

'N  . r • * 
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book  wherein  the  author,  a man  otherwife 
of  fenfe  and  learning*  tells  you  very  grave- 
ly, that  the  favours  granted  by  Heavea 
through  her  interceflion,  occafion  multi- 
tudes to  have  recourfe  to  it. 

Adjoining  to  the  church  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve is  that  of  St.  Etiemie  du  Mont ; they 
are  built  fo  clofe  and  contiguous,  that  a* 
door  opens  from  one  into  the  other.  This 
latter  is  the  beautifulleft  fpecimen  in  Paris 
of  that  kind  of  architecture  which  holds  a 
medium  between  the  Gothic  and  the  mo- 
dern : there  is  an  airinefs  and  elegance  in 
the  infide  of  this  church  quite  of  an  ori- 
ginal cafl: ; its  painted  windows  are  truly 
magnificent. 

After  feeing  thefe  two  churches,  obtain 
a fight  of  the  fpot  where  the  late  Duke  of 
Orleans  lodged,  or  rather  had  a cell  during 
the  lafi:  ten  years  of  his  life.  It  is  rather 
a cavity  than  apartment  between  the 
walls  of  both  churches,  narrow,  inconve- 
nient, 
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nicnt,  folitary,  and  out  of  the  way  of  all 
human  comforts. 

•i 

. You  will  not  wonder  at  this  uncommon 
choice,  when  you  recolledt  what  I have 
already  mentioned  concerning  the  charac- 
ter of  this  Prince,  and  the  fyftem  of  Jife 
he  thought  proper  to  adopt. 

, Should  you  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
verting with  the  Conventuals  of  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Genevieve,  negledl  not  to  inform 
yourfelf  of  what  further  particulars  yoq 
are  able  to  gather  concerning  him  : they 
will  teach  you  what  ideas  to  form  of  that 
enthufiaftic  devotion  which  people  of  weak 
minds  and  little  reafoning  account  fo 
ritorious. 

In  the  mean  time  juftice  requires  it  tQ 
be  acknowledged,  that  in  the  midft  of  this 
erroneous  and  abfurd  plan  of  living,  an 
^excellent  foul  was  difcoverable,  and  a fund 

f intrinfic  goodnefs  that  mode  ample 

/ 

amends 
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» 

amends  for  all  miftaken  notions.  Charity, 
tender-heartednefs,  generofity, ; mildnefs, 
humanity,  in  Ihort,  without  bounds  cha- 

raderifed  all  his  adions  : his  benevolence 

* 

was  univerfal,  and  his  income  was  in  the 
ftrideft  truth  the  property,  as  far  as  it 
would  go,  of  every  man  of  indigence  and 
virtue. 

* r 

X 

The  church  of  the  Carthufians  has  fome 
*ery  fine  piflures ; but  thofe  that  attract 
chief  notice  are  in  the  cloifter.  They  are 
numerous,  and  contain  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Life  of  St.  Bruno,  the  founder  of  this  or- 
der. He  is  a Saint  of-  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, which  is  faying  enough,  when  we 
reflect  that  fuperftition  was  - then  in  its 
full  vigour,  and  the  minds  of  men  fufcep- 
tible  of  its  ftrongeft  impreffions. 

• * 

Solitude  and  a total  ignorance  of  what 
paffes,  and  almoft  of  whatever  has  part  in 
the  world*  religious  <.  matters  excepted,  . 
feem  to  be  the  bafis  on  which  this  infli- 
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% 

tution  is  founded.  You  will  naturally  alfe 
what  purpofe  it  can  anfwer  in  fociety  j 
the  only  reply  that  can  be  given,  is  that  it 

has  nothing  to  do  with  fociety; . 

* 

w * 

*■  • • « * 

The  choir  of  the  church  of  the  Auguf- 
tins  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  Paris : it  con- 
tains fome  very  valuable  pictures*  and 
ftrikes  one  altogether  through  its  agree - 

ablenefs  as  well  as  grandeur; 

’ • - • 

» % > * 

This  order  has  tnahy  branches.  It  ori- 
ginated towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourth 
century  ; but  hardly  made  any  appearance 

till  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth. 

• « 

* 

t x 

In  this  convent  are  held  the  aflemblies 
,of  the  French  Clergy,  correfponding  with 
our  convocations.  In  it  alfo  are  preferv-  * 
ed  the  portraits  of  all  the  Knights  of  the 
order  of  the. Holy  Ghoft  fince  its  firft  in- 
ftitution,  by  Henry  the  Third,  King  of 
France,  in  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
feventy-eight.  As  the  .firfl:  Knights  were 

created 
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created  and  inverted  with  the  enfigns  of 
the  order  in  this  church,  it  has  been  cuf- 
tomary  to  prefent  the  convent  with  their 
pictures.  They  fill  two  fpacious  halls* 
and  being  exadfc  likeneffes,  and  very  well 

executed,  are  deemed  a great  curiofity. 

♦ * 

In  the  parifh-church  of  St.  Gervais  are 
fome  very  remarkable  pictures  : the  ftruo 
ture  is  altogether  very  noble,  and  by  Con-* 
noifleurs  fpoken  of  with  great  applaufe* 

The  famous  Tellier,  Chancellor  of 
France,  has  a fuperb  monument  in  this 
church  : he  was  efteemed  an  eminent  po- 
litician ; but  did  not  certainly  (hew  him- 
felf  fuch  in  the  zeal  which  he  difplayed  for 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  ; the 
moft  fatal  error  ever  committed  by  any  of 
the  Miniftries  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
Neither  was  his  character  free  from  the 
imputation  of  partiality  and  vindictivenefs, 
qualities  in  no  fmall  meafure  inherited  by 

his  fon  the  celebrated  Louvois. 
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One  of  the  moft  elegant  parifh-churches 
in  Paris  is  that  of  St.  Paul.  It  has  an  air 
of  decency  and  neatnefs  fuperior  to  any 
others  : this  is  due,  in  the  opinion  of  judi-1 
cious  obfervers,  to  the  agreeable  mixture 
of  fimplicity  and  richnefs  in  its  architect 
ture  and  decorations.  It  has  a variety  of 
monuments  and  infcriptions  to  the  memory 
of  illuftrious  perfonages*  - 

I 

« * t 

In  the  fmall  but  pleafing  church  of  the 
Capuchine  Nuns,  you  will  fee  the  tomb  of 
Louvois,  the  flint-hearted  Minifter  of  the 
haughty  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  in  the  days 
of  his  grandeur.  He  had  not  a foul  equal  • 
to  his  elevation,  and  could  not  bear  the 
lead  (hock  of  adverfity.  . Grief  at  being 
hardily  fpoken . to  by  that . monarch  fent 
him  to  an  untimely  grave. 

Next  to  St.  Sulpice, . the  moft  magnifi- 
cent parifh-church  in  Paris  is  that  of  St. 
Roch ...  Its  architecture,  without,  and 
fumptuoufnefs  within,  are  in  .the  noble-ft 

‘ tafte ; 
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lafte ; it  is  intirely  modern,  and  is  alto- 
gether an  equally  vaft  and  confpicuous  edi- 
fice. \ 

I cannot  pafs  over  this  article  without 
taking  notice  of  the  apprehenfions*  which 
a celebrated  Redtor  of  this  pariih  ufed  to 
cxprefs  for  the  reputation  of  its  tutelar 
Saint.  There  lived  in  his  time  a famous 
critic,  of  profound  learning,  and  equal  in- 
trepidity in  applying  it  properly.  This 
critic  had,  it  feems,  been  very  unfavour- 
able to  fome  Romilli  Saints,  whofe  very 
exigence  he  had  called  in  queftion.  The 
Reftor,  who  probably  was  not  over-per- 
fuaded  of  the  reality  of  the  patron  of  his 
parifii,  never  met  this  gentleman  without 
Ihewing  him  every  mark  of  deference  and 
refpedL  in  order  to  engage  him  to  b©  mer- 
ciful to  his  Saint.- 

In  the  flreet  of  St.  Honore  ftands  the  col- 
legiate church  of  that  name.  It  is  fmall, 
but  the  chapter  is  reckoned  the  richeft  in 
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Paris.  Here  lies  interred  the  renowned 
Cardinal  Dubois,  the  favourite  and  Mini- 
ster of  the  no  lefs  noted  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Regent  of  France  in  the  minority  of  the 
late  King. 

• No  man’s  chara&er  has  been  treated 
with  more  freedom.  As  he  was  the  very 
reverfe  of  a bigot,  and  addicted  to  all  kind 
of . licentioufnefs,  he  rendered  himfelf 
odious  to  thofe  who  profeft  regularity  and 
devotion,  and  became  an  object  of  univer- 
fal  fcandal  throughout  the  nation  : but  fe- 
cure  of  his  matter's  protection,  he  fet  all 
complaints  at  defiance,  and  continued  in 
the  purfuit  and  enjoyment  of  every  plea- 
lure  that  wit  or  money  could  procure. 

. Herein  he  was  fully  countenanced  and 
ieconded  by  his  patron.  No  two  men 
feemed  more  completely  fitted  by  nature 
to  fill  jointly  the  fame  career.  Their 
temper  and  difpofition  exactly  correfpond- 
ed,  their  ideas  were  fimilar  on  eflential  as 
5 ; well 
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Well  as  immaterial  objects.  In  their  mod 
ferious  occupations  and  mod  frivolous 
paftimes  their  abilities  and  tafte  perfectly 
agreed.  Freedom  of  thought  and  liberti- 
nifm  of  morals  was  the  fyftem  they  adopt- 
ed in  private  life,  equally  determined  to 
range  at  large  in  every  gratification  of  body 
and  of  mind. 

• In  public  affairs  this  Cardinal  was  a man 
of  extraordinary  penetration  and  a&ivity* 
a profound  politician  and  an  able  negocia- 
tor : in  one  particular  he  differed  greatly 
from  that  defcription  of  a courtier,  which  , 
Lord  Cheflerfield  has  drawn,  as  compre- 
hending a full  idea  of  vvhat  was  neceffary 
to  conftitute  and  complete  fuch  a charac- 
ter.  The  Cardinal  was  remarkably  blunt 
and  unceremonious  both  in  his  fpeech  and 
manners,  and  yet,  contrary  to  vvhat  might 
be  expected  from  fuch  a difpofition,  he 
poffeft  the  talent  of  perfuading  and  even 
of  pleafing. 

U 3 In 
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In  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  du  Louvre , 
are  magnificently  entombed  the  remains, 
of  Cardinal  Fleury,  his  fucceffor  in  the 
miniftry  at  the  diftance  of  a few  years. 
No  two  men  could  lefs  refemble  each 
other  : the  latter  was  a model  of  polite-  - 
nefs,  affability,  and  courtly  breeding,  re- 
gular in  his  life  and  edifying  in  his  con- 
vention ; poflefling  at  the  fame  time  great 
fupplenefs  and  art,  and  uncommonly  dex- 
trous in  the  talent  of  infinuating  himfelf 
into  the  good  opinion  and  favour  of  thofe 
whofe  friendfliip  he  was  defirous  to  ob- 
tain. 

t 

A man  far  fuperior  to  both  thefe  lies 
buried  under  a moft  {lately  monument  in> 
the  church  of  the  Sorbonnc.  This  is  the 
great  and juftly  famous  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
It  is  by  numbers  efteemed  the  moft  exqui- 
fite  piece  of  fculpture  in  France,  and  in- 
ferior to  nothing  of  the  kind  that  has  ap- 
peared fince  the  days  of  Lyfippus  and  Pra- 
xiteles. 
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• This  noble  monument  is  in  the  middle 
cf  the  choir.  It  was  placed  there  in  or- 
der to  teftify  the  gratitude  of  the  fociety  of 
Sorbonne,  to  which  he  was  fo  eminent  a 

I 

benefadtor.  No  figure  can  exhibit  a ftrong- 
er  likenefs  of  the  perfon  for  whom  it  is 
intended. 

* % 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice  of 
the  very  different  impreflion  made  by  this 
almoft  animated  figure,  upon  two  of  the 
moil  celebrated  perfonages  in  the  prefent 

t 

century,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  of  France, 
and  the  great  Czar  Peter  of  Mufcovy. 

The  former  viewed  it  with  the  attention 
and  difcernment  of  a Connoifleur;  his  re- 
marks were  confined  to  the  workmanfhip, 
and  his  praifes  to  the  artifh 

But  the  fecond  viewed  it  with  the  eyes 
of  a King ; he  clafped  the  figure  in  his 
arms ; would  to  God,  faid  he,  that  I had 
fuch  a Minifter  as  thee, 
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I do  not  think  it  is  poffible  to  find  in 
the  hiftory  of  thefe  Princes/  any  paflagc 
that  fets  their  refpeCtive  characters  in  a 
ftronger  light.  The  one,  though  bred  in 
Barbarifm  Ihewed  he  was  born  with  the 
foul  of  a hero ; the  other,  educated  in  the 
center  of  politenefs  and  refinement,  ap- 
peared in  this  inftance  in  no  higher  a cha- 
racter than  of  an  admirer  and  judge  of  the 

fine  arts. 

* 

Without  meaning  to  depreciate  this 
character,  is  it  not  more  becoming  a man 
of  rank  and  fentiments  to  have  the  feelings 
of  a Peter,  than  the  fkill  of  a Lewis. 

. * t 

i * . . 

9 

It  is  principally  to  improve. your  mind 
and  excite  an  emulation  of  what  is  great 
and  noble,  that  thefe  various  anecdotes 
have  been  occafionally  interfperfed.  The 
beauties  of  ftatuary  and  of  fculpture  are  of 
much  lefs  importance  to  a gentleman,  than 
the  knowledge  of  thofe  to  perpetuate  the  - 
memory  of  whom  they  were  employed. 

Thefe 
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I 

Thefe  beauties  wlien  abfent  from  the  eye 
are  eafily  forgotten  ; nor  is  it  of  any  ma- 
terial confequence  they  fhould  be  remem- 
bered, provided  our  memory  retains  the 
tranfadions  and , the  perfons  recorded  by 
them. 

I 

The  church  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Germain  des  Pres  already  mentioned, 
is  a Gothic  pile,  venerable  for  its  antiquity, 
and  for  the  many  tombs  it  contains.  The 
mod  worthy  of  remark  is  that  of  John 
Cafimir  King  of  Poland,  who  religned  his 
crown  in  order  to  live  his  latter  days  in 
pfeace.  There  are  feveral  excellent  epi- 
taphs in  this  place,  which  being  of  dates 
very  diftant  from  each  other,  will  exercife 
your  penetration  in  difcovering  the  refpec- 
tive  tafte  and  ideas  of  the  times  when  they 
were  written. 

The  church  of  the  Celeflins  is  not  very 
fpacious,  but  contains  more  tombs  in  pro- 
portion to  its  fize  than  any  church  in 
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•Paris;  fome  of  them  are  very  magnificent : 
•being  fo  numerous  they  will  enable  you  to 
trace  the  progrefs  of  fculpture  from  the 
ancient  to  the  modern  tatte. 

The  churches  of  the  Dominicans  in  the 
flreet  called  St.  Jaques , who  are  thence 
called  Jacobins,  and  of  the  Francifcans, 
alias  Cordeliers,  in  the  ftreet  of  this  name, 
are  worth  vifiting  on  the  fame. account. 

i 

This  laft  is  a very  numerous  order,  con^ 
fitting  of  a variety  of  branches.  Its  primi- 
tive founder  was  the  famous  St,  Francis  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
one  of  the  moft  remarkable  fince  the  Chrif- 

• t %.  j 

tian  sera  for  the  inftitution,  revival,  or 

» * ♦ 9 * 

regulation  of  religious  orders, 

A church  of  which  the  fituation  is  re- 
markably advantageous,  is  that  of  the  fe- 
male monaftry  called  Le  Val  dc  Grace.  It 
was  built  and  endowed  by  Anne,  Queen 
Confort  to  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  and  mo- 
ther to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
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It  is  a truly  magnificent  edifice,  orna- 
mented without  and  within  according  to 
the  modern  rules  of  architecture.  In  it 
are  depofited  the  hearts  of  many  perfons 
of  the  blood  royal,  particularly  that  of  the 
foundrefs. 

She  was  a Princefs  of  a noble  and  gene- 

* > 

rous  difpofition,  full  of  fprightlinefs  and 
affability  ; (lie  contributed  not  a little  to 
diffuie  a fpirit  of  elegance/ and  a dignity 
of  manners  among  the  French  ladies,  and 

to  polifh  and  refine  the  modes  of  focial 

• 

intercourfe  between  the  fexes.  Her  court 
was  in  thefe  relpedts  a model  to  all  others, 
and  was  juftly  efteemed  the  center  of  po- 
litenefs  and  good-breeding. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Veil  de 
Grace  (lands  the  fmall  but  beautiful  church 
of  the  Carmelites,  ornamented  in  the  rich- 
eft  tafte;  but  for  nothing  fo  remarkable 
as  for  belonging  to  the  Convent,  where 
the  famous  Duchefs  De  la  Valiere  retired 

from 
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from  the  world,  in  the  flower  of  her  life 

\ 

and  beauty,  in  order  to  fpend  the  remain- 
der of  her  days  in  doing  penance  for  hav- 
ing been  the  miftrefs  of  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth. 

She  was  the  mod  lovely  woman  in 
France,  endowed  with  every  qualification 
that  renders  her  fex  amiable  in  the  eyes  of 
men  : (he  was  worthy  of  a more  conftant 
lover  than  that  Prince,  who  did  not  fuffi- 
ciently  feel  the  worth  of  fuch  a woman, 
and  forfook  her  for  one  that  was  far  lefs 

deferving  of  his  attachment.  She  com- 

. * 

pofcd  in  her  retreat  feveral  works  of  piety, 
one  of  which  in  particular  is  efteemed  a 
mafter-piece  for  elegance  of  language,  and 
fublimity  of  fentiments. 

v 

In  many  of  the  parifh-churches  above- 
enumerated,  there  is  what  the  French  call 
a Calvary;  it  is  always  behind  the  high 
altar,  and  reprefents  the  fufFerings  and 
death  of  Chrifl.  Some  of  thofe  calvaries 
are  very  curious  and  beautiful. 

_ Another] 
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Another  particularity  is  the  magnificent 
porches  of  feveral  of  thefe  churches.  That 
to  which  connoifleurs  give  the  preference 
is  St.  Gervais : it  is  efteemed  the  mod 
faultlefs  and  finifhed  piece  of  architecture 
in  its  kind. 

But  there  are  others  which  I apprehend 
you  will  find  equally  ftriking,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  St.  Sulpice , the  new  church  of 
St.  Genevieve , St.  Eujiache , St.  Roc/?,  and 
Le  Val  de  Grace , all  of  them  modern 
ftruftures  as  well  as  the  firft. 

The  French  pride  themfelves  in  the 
porches  of  their  churches,  as  the  Englifh 
in  the  fteeples  of  theirs.  There  is  no 
country  that  offers  fuch  a beautiful  variety 
of  thefe  as  England  : thofe  of  London  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  judicious  foreigners,  one 
of  its  greateft  curiofities. 

I have  now  gone  through  as  many  of  the 
churches  at  Paris,  as  I could  recollect  to 
fie  worthy  of  a traveller's  notice; 
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In  this  review  I have  had  it  chiefly  in 
my  eye,  to  render  them  the  means  of  con- 
veying the  knowledge  of  fuch  men  and 
fuch  things  as  merited  a place  in  your 
memory. 

For  this  reafon  I would  recommend  a 
judicious  perufal  of  the  epitaphs  of  cele- 
brated perfons,  and  a due  attention  to  the 
anecdotes  concerning  them  that  may  be 
mentioned  on  fuch  occaiions : it  is  one 
of  the  moft  ufeful  and  profitable  methods 
of  acquiring  information. 

Viewed  in  this  light  the  vifitation  of 
churches,  and  the  examination  of  tombs 
and  monumental  infcriptions,  may  be 
compared  to  the  ftudy  of  ancient  medals, 
and  is  of  no  lefs  utility  in  the  elucidation 
of  paft  tranfadtions. 

I knew  an  Italian  gentleman  of  extea- 
five  knowledge  in  hiftorical  matters,  and 
uncommon  accuracy  in  what  related  to 

per- 
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perfons  of  figure  and  eminence.  He  often 
confeft  that  the  fources  from  whence  he 
drew  fome  of  the  moft  material  informa- 
tion, were  epitaphs.  He  had  in  his  tra- 
vels made  a prodigious  collection  of  them : 
I have  heard  him  fay  that  they  had  afford- 
ed him  much  more  affiflance  in  clearing 
up  and  afcertaining  a variety  of  faCts,  than 
he  had  at  firft  expected. 

Curiofity  alone  had  been  the  original 
motive  for  collecting  them } but  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  being  a man  of  great  read- 
ing, he  found  them  fo  ferviceable,  that 
what  he  began  upon  the  feore  of  amufe- 
ment,  he  continued  upon  the  footing  of 
inftruCtion. 

It  may  be  objected  that  funeral  infcrip- 
tions  are  always  partial  to  the  deceafed, 
and  that  one  cannot  therefore  rely  on  what 
they  fay. 

The  truth  of  this  may  be  admitted, 
without  invalidating  the  propriety  of  con- 

, fidering 
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I 

lidering  them  as  general  records  of  men 
and  things.  Is  hiftory  any  more  ? Does 
it  neceffarily  exclude  partiality  ? Perhaps 
on  due  reflection,  we  are  more  liable  to  be 
milled  by  this  latter,  which  always  pro- 

t 

feffes  to  be  impartial,  than  by  the  former, 
which  we  know  and  expeCt  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  dead. 

This  knowledge  and  expectation  fets  us 
naturally  upon  our  guard : we  read  with 
caution,  and  miftruft  what  we  are  confci- 
ous  has  been  written  by  the  hand  < of 
friendlhip,  or  dictated  perhaps  by  influ- 
ence or  authority. 

Thefe  ideas  neceffarily  accompany  us 
in  the  perufal  of  epitaphs,  and  ferve  as  a 
counterpoize  to  the  praifes  with  which 
they  may  be  loaded  ; but  it  is  not  the  fame 
in  the  perufal  of  hiftory ; the  imprefiion 
it  makes  has  quite  another  weight,  and  is 
uflially,  if  not  always,  much  more  effec- 
tual in  determining  our  belief. 

It 
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• It  is  peculiarly  remarkable,  that  many 
of  thofe  men  who  have  had  great  honours 
paid  to  them  after  their  demife,  have  been 
as  much  negledted  during  their  lives. 
This  reminds  one  of  the  Latin  adagium, 
Vivit  poji  funera  virtus . You  will  agree 
with  me  in  deploring  the  fate  of  fuch 
men,  and  that  merit  fhould  fo*  frequently 
have  no  other  encouragement,  than  the 
profpedt  of  living  in  the  remembrance  of 
mankind,  when  its  unhappy  pofTeffor  is 
no  more. 

Eminent  merit  is  an  invidious  poflef- 
fion  ; it  is  a conftant  eye-fore  to  the  mean 
fpirited  and  narrow  hearted,  who,  unfor-’ 
tunately  for  fociety,  compofe  a numerous 
body,  always  intent  on  pulling  down  to 
their  own  level  whatever  rifes  above  it. 
When  people  of  this  ftamp  profper  in  the 

world,  their  felfifhnefs  is  offended  at  the 

\ 

fight  of  fuch  as  are  confefiedly  their  fu- 
periors  in  the  qualifications  of  the  mind  : 
hence  they  ftudy  by  way  of  revenge,  to 
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difcourage  and  deprefs  them,  and  to  un- 
dervalue thofe  talents  in  which  they  excel. 

Confiderations  of  this  nature  cannot 
fail  to  occur,  when  we  furvey  the  tombs 
of  illuftrious  individuals,  whofc  lives  have 
been  filled  with  hardfhips  and  flruggles. 
The  envy  and  ill  treatment  they  experi- 
ence while  living,  and  the  applaufes  be- 
llowed upon  them  when  dead,  agree  but 
too  well  with  the  complaint  which  Ho- 
race made  long  ago  : Virtutem  incolumem 
odimuSy  fublatam  ex  oculis  queerimus  invidi. 

There  is  however  a favourable  pecu- 
liarity attending  men  of  this  character. 
As  their  circumftances  remove  all  fufpi-^  ’ 

* V 

cion  of  partiality  to  their  memory  from 
interefted  motives,  we  may  the  more  rea- ' 
dily  give  credit  to  the  good  that  is  fpoken 
of  them.  Hence  thofe  epitaphs  that  are 
made  for  individuals  of  this  clafs,  may  be- 
. read  with  very  little  fear  of  deception. 
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The  celebrated  Charles  the  Fifth,  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  was  particularly  fond 
of  contemplating  the  monuments  of  fa- 
mous men.  It  was  one  of  his  moft  ufual 
paftimes  in  the  frequent  travels  through  his 
extenfive  dominions; 

I.  have  heard  a Polifh  gentleman  aflert 
the  fame  of  the  great  John  Sobiefki,  King 
of  Poland,  It  was  an  homage,  that  prince 
ufed  to  fay,  which  monarchs  ought  to  be  the 
firft  to  pay,  as  it  was  the  powerfulleft 
incentive  with  men  of  noble  difpofitions, 
to  fignalize  themfelves  in  their  refpeCtive 
ftations  : it  coil:  kings  nothing,  and  ef- 
fected a great  deal : it  was  due  to  departed 
worth,  and  would  produce  an  ample 
harveft  of  meritorious  deeds  among  the 
living  : let  me,  therefore,  would  he  add, 
difcharge  a debt  by  which  I can  lofe  no- 
thing, and  may  gain  much  : on  thefe  occa- 
fions  he  frequently  repeated  thefe  words  of 
Virgil,  bis  faltem  accumulem  donis  et  fungar 
inani  miinere , meaning  that  the  lead:  he 

X could 
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could  do  was  to  beftow  admiration  and 
praiie  where  it  was  fo  juftly  deferved,  and 
where  it  was  all  he  could  give. 
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J^E SIDES  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  on  churches,  and  what  they  con- 
tain, you  will  find  various  occafions  to 
indulge  your  curiolity  in  other  matters 
relating  to  them. 

* 

I will  fay  nothing  of  the  numerous  ce- 
remonies you  will  be  witnefs  of.  Thefe 
I fhall  leave  to  your  private  reflections* 
Whatever  is  well  meant,  it  is  ungenerous 
to  cenfure ; evil  intentions  alone  merit 

condemnation  : while  no  detriment  refults 

» 

to  fociety  from  religious  formalities,  it  is 
equally  ablurd  and  iniquitous  to  quarrel 
about  them. 
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'What  is  particularly  worthy  - of  your 
obfervation,  is  the  decency  and  decorum 
\vith  which  they  are  performed,  and  the 
orderly  behaviour  and  exaCtnefs  of  thofe 
who  are  employed  in  the  many  branches 
of  church  duty* 

I have  been  often  furprifed  that  fo  witty 
and  ingenious  a people  as  the  French, 
could  fo  long  put  up  with  fuch  wretched 
performances,  as  many  of  the  hymns  that 
were  ufed  in  churches  before  the  intro- 
duction of  thofe  compofed  by  Santeuil. 
My  furprife  is  the  greater,  as  more  than  ^ 
century  and  a half  had  elapfed  before  his 
time,  fince  a tafte  for  elegance  and  latinity 
had  been  reftored  in  France. 

’This  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the 
many  proofs  of  the  power  of  cuftom,  and 
that  men  govern  themfelves  by  prejudices, 
even  while  they  are  acknowledged  as  fuch. 
Habit  has  long  been  found  of  more  influ- 
ence than  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  utility 

X 2 that 
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that  would  refult  from  an  alteration,  how- 
ever proper  and  judicious. 

/ 

Notwithftanding  the  fuperior  beauty  of 
Santeuil’s  compofitions,  there  are  ftill  ad- 
herents to  the  old  hymns,  as  in  England 
we  have  many  who  prefer  Hopkins  and 
Sternhold’s  verfion  of  the  pfalms  to  Tate 
and  Brady’s,  Watts’s,  or  any  other. 

i _ . 

The  beft  Latin  tranflations  of  the  pfalms 
in  verfe,  are  thofe  of  Buchanan,  of  John- 
fton,  and  of  Commire  the  jefuit.  But 
notvvithftanding  their  excellence,  of  the 
firft  efpecially,  they  have  never  been  in- 
troduced into  churches,  ■ The  old  pitiful 
verfion  of  the  vulgate,  as  it  is  called,  ftill 
maintains  its  ground  in  all  the  Romifh 
churches,  in  lpite  of  the  univerfal  con- 
viction of  its  inelegance  and  barbarifm. 

, * 

Prudentius,  who  fiourilhed  in  the  fourth 

and  fifth  century,  is  author  of  the  beft 
hymns  anciently  ufed  in  the  Gothic  ages. 

Se- 


i 
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Several  are  afcribed  to  Hilary,  Bifhop  of 
Poitiers,  in  France,  and  to  Ambrofe,  Bi- 
fhop of  Milan,  both  his  cotemporaries. 
Others  have  alfo  contributed ; but  their 
flile  in  general,  not  exxcpting  that  of  Pru- 
dentius  himfelf,  is  far  from  being  pure  and 
correct : many  of  thefe  compofitions,  fuch 
in  particular  as  belong  to  the  times  fubfe- 
quent  to  the  writers  that  have  been  named, 
are  abfolutely  devoid  of  all  kind  of  lite- 
rary merit. 

What  I prefume  will  frequently  attract 
you  to  their  churches  are  the  mufical 
performances,  and  fplendid  proceflions  on 
feftival  days.  Thefe,  however,  are  not  fo 
magnificent,  and  do  not  return  fo  often  as 
they  did  formerly.  The  French  are  at 
prefent  much  lefs  taken  up  with  thefe 
matters  than  they  ufed  to  be;  and  have 
greatly  relaxed  in  this  part  of  their  devo- 
tion, to  the  no  finall  concern  of  fuch  as 
admire  and  extol  the  zeal  and  piety  of 
preceding  times.  * 

X 3 You 
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You  will  neverthelefs  be  witnefs  of  as 
many  as  are  neceflary  to  give  you  an  ide^ 
of  what  they  were,  while  the  minds  of 
men  were  plunged  in  ignorance  and  ere-* 
dulity. 

The  abfurdities  of  which  people  were 
then  guilty,  feem  to  thofe  moderate  and 
cool  Proteftants  who  never  faw  countries 
of  the  Romifh  perfuafion,  to  border  almoft 
on  calumnies  and  falfhoods  $ but  they  are 
credible  enough  to  luch  as  have  feen 
Italy  and  Spain,  where  greater  veftiges  of 
them  remain  than  in  France.  . 

It  was  principally  in  their  proceffions 
the  bigotry  of  the  old  Romanifts  was  moft 

vifibly  difplayed. 

« 

■ 

The  mod  curious  account  of  this  nature 
that  ever  came  to' my  knowledge,  was  of 
a proceffion  made  in  honour  of  St.  Peter. 
It  was  a very  .ferious  and  formal  bufinefs, 
publicly  authorized  by  the  magiftracy  and 
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clergy  of  the  place.  In  feafons  of  great 
drought,  a folemn  addrefs  was  made  to 
the  image  of  this  faint  for  wet  weather. 
In  order  to  make  him  the  more  fenfible  of 
their  wants,  and  to  urge  him,  as  it  were, 
the  more  preffingly,  they  carried  him  to 
the  fide  of  a river  ; there  they  fung  to  him, 
ft  St.  Peter,  help  us  in  our  diflrefs  j obtain 
fome  rain  for  us,  once,  twice,  thrice the 
image  making  no  anfwer,  the  populace 
infilled  it  fhould  be  plunged  into  the 
water,  unlefs  their  requeft  was  forthwith 
granted  : upon  this  the  heads  of  the  place 
reprefented  to  the  croud,  the  impropriety 
of  treating  the  faint  fo  difrefpedtfully ; 
that  without  coming  to  thefe  extremities, 
they  might  be  allured,  that  like  a kind 
father,  he  would  not  fail  to  procure  the 
rain  they  prayed  for.  After  this  repre- 
fentation,  in  order  thoroughly  to  pacify 
the  people,  iecurity  was  given  to  them  for 
the  performance  of  what  it  promifed  ; and 
it  never  failed,  it  is  faid,  on  their  accept- 
ing the  fecurity,  to  rain  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after. 

X 4 
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This  ridiculous  ceremony  was  obferved 
in  more  places  than  one.  So  confident 

was  the  multitude  in  its  efficacy,  that  it 

0 

was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to 
iuffer  it  to  be  laid  afide  ; and  not  until 
treatifes  had  been  written  to  prove  its 

abfurdity. 

m * 

The  moft  remarkable  ceremonies  that 
will  occur  to  your  notice  in  France,  are 
thofe  which  annually  return  in  Paffion 
week.  Among  thefe  you  will  obferve 
the  bleffing  or  confecration  of  a very  large 
and  magnificent  taper.  It  is  of  the  fineft 
white  wax,  and  fometimes  ten  feet  or  more 
in  length. 


A motive  for  mentioning  this  in  parti- 
cular, is  that  according  to  a grave  author 
of  the  Roman  perfuafion,  it  was  anciently 
cuftomary  to  diftrihute  portions  of  this 
taper  among  the  people,  to  perfume  and 
keep  in  their  houl'es,  their  fields  and  their 
vineyards,  as  a prelervative  againfl  evil 

fpirits  and  bad  weather. 

‘ 5 What- 
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Whatever  complaints  may  be  made 
againft  the  prefent  generation  in  France, 
on  the  fcore  of  levity  of  behaviour  in 
churches,  the  devotees  who  make  them, 
can  alledge  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
ftrange  liberties  taken,  and  in  a manner 
tolerated  in  thefe  places  during  feveral 
ages. 

An  annual  day  was  kept,  called  the 
Feftival  of  Folly.  It  was  folemnized  in 
churches  with  abundance  of  ridiculous 
ceremonies.  They  who  were  .concerned 
in  the  adting  of  this  farce,  chofe  one  out 
of  their  own  body,  whom  they  created 
Biiliop  of  Fools  : 'this  election  was  made 
on  the  firft  day  of  every  new  year  : they 
arrayed  him  in  epifcopal  robes,  and  he 
performed  a mock  fervice.  His  retinue 
in  the  mean  while  danced,  eat,  played, 
burned  old  Ihoes  by  way  of  incenfe,  and 
committed  other  extravagances  of  the  fame 
kind.  About  the  clofe  of  the  twelfth 
ceatury  a bilhop  of  Paris,  in  order  to  put 
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an  end  to  thefe  abfurdities,  founded  in 
his  diocefe  a folemn  celebration  of  the  ch> 
cumcifion  of  Chrift,  on  the  firft  of  Janu- 
ary, the  more  effe&ually  to  exclude  from 

churches  the  oblervation  of  this  prepofte- 

< 

rous  feftival.  But  the  good  bifhop’s 
fcheme  fucceeded  only  in  part ; the  fond- 
nefs  for  this  extraordinary  fpecies  of  divert 
fion,  lafted  yet  a long  time  ; and  it  was  not 
finally  abolifhed  till  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred years  after. 


A principal  difference  between  a Pro^ 
teftant  and  ,a  Romilh  church,  is  the 
number  of  chapels  in  the  latter,  every 
one  of  which  has  an  altar  or  commu- 
nion table,  as  we  term  it ; whereas  in  our 
churches  there  never  is  but  one. 


Each  of  thefe  chapels  is  dedicated  to 
fome  faint,  whofe  votaries  have  thereby  an 
opportunity  of  paying  their  devotions  to 
him  in.  a more  particular  manner,  when- 
. , • ever 
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ever  their  fervour  is  uncommonly  warm, 
or  their  neceffities  preffmg, 

Several  faints  being  much  more  confpi- 
cuous  than  others,  their  reputation  is  vi- 
fible  by  the  fuperior  decoration  of  their 
chapels,  as  alfo  by  the  numbers  of  thofe 
who  frequent  them. 

* 

: It  will  afford  you  both  paftime  and 
inftrudtion  to  examine  what  is  recorded  of 
them  in  thefe  places ; peculiar  gifts  and 
powers  are  appropriated  to  divers  of  them  : 
you  will  be  diverted  with  the  ftories  of 
the  wonderful  events  which  they  have 
operated ; and  by  attending  to  times, 
places,  perfons,  and  circumftances,  you 
will  foon  teach  yourfelf  to  find  a folution 
for  thofe  wonders. 

> 

You  will  fometimes  obferve  pidlures  and 
tablets  hung  up,  to  reprefent  and  comme- 
morate benefits  received  through  their 
peans  : many  are  worth  perulal  either  for 

6 their 
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their  antiquity  or  Angularity  $ I have  read 
fome  in  very  elegant  Latin.  They  are 
upon  many  accounts  worth  your  attention, 
as  they  will  give  rife  to  many  reflexions, 
and  lead  to  a variety  of  ufeful  difcuffions. 

The  curtom  of  lighting  up  fmall  wax 
candles  under  the  images  of  faints,  is  not 
fo  common  as  formerly  5 you  will  how- 
ever fee  enough  of  it,  efpecially  on  great 
feftivals. 

• - 

There  are  now  and  then  fome  wags 
among  the  French,  who  amufe  themfelves 
with  jefting  on  this  invocation  and  pa- 
tronage of  faints  : among  the  various  tales 
I have  heard,  take  the  following  as  a 
fpecimen  ; 

A furgeon  of  high  reputation,  for  the 
cure  of  a certain  diforder,  went  to  view 
the  curiofities  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Dennis : 
on  feeing  the  ftatueof  Charles  the  Eighth,  ' 
• King  of  France,  he  kneeled  before  it  with 

much 
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much  feeming  refpedt : a monk  who  was 
prefent  told  him  he  was  greatly  miflaken* 
and  that  it  was  not  the  image  of  a f^int: 
my  good  father,  anfwercd  the  furgeon,  I 
perfectly  know  what  I am  about ; he  may 
be  no  faint  for  you,  but  he  is  the  befi 
patron  I ever  had,  lince  through  him  I am 
now  worth  thirty  thoufand  livres  a year  2 
fuffer  me  therefore  to  return  him  my  fin- 
cere  thanks. 

* 

To  the  expedition  of  this  monarch  into 
Italy,  for  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  was  owing  the  introduction  of  the 
venereal  diftemper  into  France,  which  has 
ever  fince  proved  fo  extenfive  and  fo  pro- 
fitable a branch  of  bulinefs  in  furgery. 
It  retains  to  this  day  among  the  French 
the  appellation  of  Mai  de  Naples , the  Ne- 
apolitan evil.  Soldiers,  officers,  in  fhort 
almofl  his  whole  army  was  infe&ed,  him- 
felf  not  efcaping.  This  fatal  confequence 
of  that  celebrated  expedition  was,  it  may 
be  added,  in  the  words  of  the  following 

• diiticb. 
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diftich,  the  only  memorial  remaining  to 
the  French  of  their  temporary  pofTeffiori 
of  that  kingdom. 

Parthenopes  Regnum  fimul  olim  Galle  luemr[ue 
Cepifti,  reftat  nunc  tibi  Jola  lues . 

. The  catalogue  of  Romifh  faints  is 
ample,  I dare  fay,  far  beyond  your  con- 
ception. I do  not  know  the  precife 
number  to  which  it  may  amount  at  pre- 
fent ; but  it  muft  certainly  be  prodigious 
from  the  account  I remember  to  have 
feen  of  thofe  belonging  to  one  fingld 
order,  that  of  St.  Bennet : they  were  com- 
puted at  fifty-five  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  fixty.  This  computation  was  made 
about  the  time  of  the  holding  the  council 
of  Conftance,  which  was  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  fourteen. —r* 
How  many  have  been  added  fince  I can- 
not tell. 

i 

The  right  of  canoniling,  that  is  to  fay 
of  declaring  any  one  a faint,  and  autho-* 

riling 
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) 

fifing  people  to  addrefs  their  fuppli- 
cations  to  him  as  fuch,  is  veiled  folely  I 
believe  in  the  Pope.  He  is  affifted  by 
cardinals,  and  others  whom  he  may 
judge  proper  to  affociate  with  him  in  this 
bufinefs;  but  the  ultimate  decifion  refts 
with  him. 

The  Pope  cannot,  however,  after  the 
formalities  of  a canonifation  have  taken 
plate,  deprive  the  faint  he  has  made  of 
that  title : like  a Britifh  peerage,  it  may 
be  given,  but  not  taken  away  by , the 
donor. 

• You  will  here  obferve  an  eflential  dif- 
ference between  ancient  and  modern  Rome, 
in  the  powers  alfumed  and  exercifed  by 
both  upon  occafions  of  this  nature.  In 
ancient  Rome  they  were  extended  to  a 
far  greater  degree  of  latitude  : „ the  fenate 
and  confuls  were  fovereign  arbitrators  in 
thefe  matters : they  appointed  the  gods 
that  were  to  be  worfhipped,  and  abro- 
gated 
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gated  them  according  .to  their  own  dif-. 

♦ 

cretion.  Thus  deities  were  made  or  un- 
made by  a fenatorial  decree,  and  the  old 
in  turn  gave  place  to  new ; who,  like 
their  predecefTors,  enjoyed  but  precarious 
honours  and  exiftence* 

» 

Before  the  high  altar  in  the  Romifh 

churches,  and  before  thofe  of  fome  of 

> 

their  favourite  faints,  lamps  are  burning 
night  and  day.  They  are  ufually  fuf- 
pended  in  veflels  of  gilt  brafs,  and  often  of 
maflive  filver.  The  chief  reafort  for  men- 
tioning them,  is  that  fome  years  ago,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  a naturalift  proje&ed 
a renewal  of  that  famous  lamp  of  Calli- 
machus, which  was  faid  to  burn  a whole 

year  without  any  frefli  fupply  of  light,  oil, 

* 

or  fewel. 

This  celebrated  architect,  befide  invent- 
ing the  Corinthian  order,  is  reported  a- 

mong  other  ingenious  difcoveries  to. have 
* 

contrived  a lamp  of  this  nature,  which 


was 
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ivas  placed,  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at 
Athens. 

• * * % 

A particularity  will  probably  ftrike  you 

on  your  Sunday  vifits  to  churches;  While 
the  French  world  at  large  is  diffolved  in 
pleafure,  and  rioting  in  all  forts  of  diver- 
llons  and  merriments,  the  pulpits  are  uni- 
verfally  refounding  with  the  warmed  ex- 
hortations to  avoid  them,  and  the  mod 
dreadful  denunciations  of  future  punifli- 
' ment  to  fuch  as  negledt  their  warning. 
The  contrail  between  what  is  fpoken  here 
and  afted  elfewhere,  precifely  on  this  day, 
is  truly  curious. 

The  truth  is,  that  no  preachers  are  more 
fevere  in  their  doctrines  than  the  . French. 
They  labour  with  .peculiar  vehemence  to 
give  their  audience  a diftalte  and  averfion 
for  all  the  enjoyments  and  comforts  of  this 
life.  I doubt  not  you  will  agree  with  me, 
in  thinking  that  theyoutfhoot  their  mark: 
by  enforcing  the  neceflity  of  adoping  prin- 

Y ciples 
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ciples  totally  incompatible  with  human 
nature,  their  fermons  often  prove  rather 
difeouragements  than  invitations  to  piety. 

t 

/ 

This  indifcreet  zeal  very  ill  accords 
with  that  liberty  and  countenance  given 
to  all  manner  of  amufements,  for  which 
the  French  police  is  fo  remarkable:  one 
would  imagine  from  thence,  that  they 
who  prefided  over  this  department,  were 
confcious  of  their  neceffity,  in  order  to 
keep  the  public  in  good  humour,  and 
entertained  at  the  fame  time  no  refpett 
for  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  combated 
them. 


Certain  it  is,  thefe  advocates  for  a to- 
tal renunciation  of  what  they  call  the  fri-> 
volous  pomps  and  vanities  of  life,  fhew 
themfelves  miferably  defective  in  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  elfentially  condu- 
cive to  the  well-being  of  fociety,  and  in- 
deed abfolutely  necelfary  for  the  comfort- 
able 
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•I  ■ ' 

able  fubfiftence  of  the  individuals  that 

l 

compote  it. 

i 

Were  the  maxims  inculcated  with  fo 
much  energy,  to  be  reduced  to  practice, 
what  would  become  of  thofe  countlefs 
multitudes  who  have  no  other  means  of 
earning  their  daily  bread,  but  their  lkill 
in  thofe  that  are  called  the  arts  of  luxury? 

\ 

Thefe  declaimers  forget  that  vanity  and 
luxury  are  but  relative  terms,  and  only 
applicable  to  fuch  as  live  beyond  their  in- 
come : the  more  money  is  expended,  the 
lefs  men  are  liable  to  want  and  mifery, 
which  are  never  known  where  bufinefs  is 

brifk  and  work  is  provided  for  the  labo- 

% 

rious.  Inftead  of  preaching  therefore  this 

apathy  and  difrelifh  for  the  things  of  this 

^ \ 

world,  they  ought  on  the  contrary  to  ex- 
hort mankind,  each  according  to  his  abi- 
lities, to  afford  all  poffible  encouragement 
fo  activity  and  induflry,  as  the  only  fources 
ffom  whence  tile  profperity  of  individuals 
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at  large  can  reafonably  be  cxpeCted  to 
flow. 

In  contradiction  to  the  tenets  main- 
tained by  fo  many  of  their  preachers,  a 
French  writer  fays,  that  “ it  is  through  a 
peculiar  Providence  the  reign  of  vanity 
has  been  permitted  to  fucceed  to  that  of 
charity,  which  has  long  been  departed  : 
three  parts  in  four  of  the  human  race 
would  die  of  hunger,  were  not  the  various 
branches  of  worldly  vanity  fo  many  chan- 
nels through  which  they  are  fupplied 
with  food : until  the  fpirit  of  charity  is 
revived,  it  were  unwife  to  aim  at  the  total 
deftru&ion  of  vanity > fucli  endeavours  can 
only  proceed  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
character  of  the  prefent  times.  The  opu- 
lent fhould  therefore  expend  their  riches 
freely  and  abundantly  among  artificers, 
tradefmen,  and  people  in  bufinefs ; inftead 
of  abridging  their  luxury,  they  are  on 
the  contrary  bound  in  duty  to  continue 
it,  for  the  employment  and  fupport  of  the 

6 ingenious 
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ingenious  and  working  claffes.”  This  may 
not  be  the  creed  of  enthufiafm  and  fana- 
ticifm,  but  it  is  certainly  the  doctrine  of 

found  reafon. 

* * 

Excefs  of  felf-denial  and  mortification 
is  feldom,  if  ever,  inculcated  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  clergy  : they  are,  highly  to  their  ho- 
nour, governed  by  more  rational  ideas,  fuch 
as  are  confident  with  practicability,  and 
tend  evidently  to  the  benefit  and  folid  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind  , * 

I need  not  tell  you  that  whatever  has  a 
different  tendency  cannot  be  dictated  by 
the  fpirit  of  wifdom.  The  real  teft  of  the 
truth  or  falfehood  of  all  religious  maxims 
and  inditutes,  is  their  agreement  with,  or 
their  repugnance  to  the  felicity  of  man  in 
his  actual  date,  and  in  the  vifible  difpenfa- 
tion  of  things. 

Hear  as  many  of  their  noted  preachers, 
<md  fee  as  many  of  their  religious  ceremo- 

Y3 
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nies  as  you  can  with  convenicncy  : it  is 
furely  a part i me  far  preferable  to  that  of 
lounging  at  home  or  elfewhere,  which  is 
too  frequently  the  cafe  of  thofe  whofe  minds 

4 * « * • • \ I - . • • • ' 

are  not  fufficiently  fupplied  with  motives 
of  activity. 


Among  others  you  will  be  much  enter- 
tained with  their  funeral  folemnities.  An 
ode,  or  rather  a feries  of  Leonine  verfes  in. 

i • . i * • i . ■ • 

ihort  metre,  divided  into  itanzas,  is  always 

fung  upon  thefe  occafions  j it  is  called  the 

..  . 1 ' • • *- 

the  Dies  irae  from  the  two  firft  words  it 

* . , 

»#  *»*•  m . l « 

begins  with,  and  is  juftly  effeemed  one  of 

< . v * • 

the  rood  beautiful  productions  of  the  Go- 
thic  ages.  When  fung  in  parts,  it  is  a 
truly  pathetic  piece  of  mulic,  and  perfect- 
ly fui  table  to  the  occafion. 

4 * . * « * * 

The  French  are  much  more  felicitous  to 

« . \ t • 

be  buried  in  churches  than  the  Englifh. 

' . . 

Such  as  can  afford  it,  feldom  chufe  to  be 

, i \ 

buried  elfewhere ; hence  thofe  places  are 

’ ’ * , * . ’ 

crowded  with  graves. 
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It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that 
this  cuftom  of  interring  the  dead  in 
churches  and  in  cloifters,  began  chiefly 
to  prevail  about  the  feventh  century  : it 
was  intended  as  an  honorary  recompence 
to  thofe  who  had  built  or  endowed  churches 
or  monafteries,  and  often  proved  an  in- 
ducement to  benefadlions  and  legacies  to 
both.  The  more  confiderable  the  dona- 
tion was,  the  nearer  the  donor  was  laid  to 
the  altar. 

In  the  primitive  ages  of  Chriftianity, 
they  feem  to  have  confined  burials  to 
church-yards.  Prudentius,  in  defcribing 
the  honours  paid  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceafed,  mentions  no  more  than  ; the 
ftrowing  of  flowers  and  green  boughs  or 
leaves  over  the  grave,  and  pouring  odori* 
ferous  liquids  on  the  ftone  that  covered  it: 
hjs  words  are 

Nos  tefta  fovebimus  ojpi 
Violis  et  fronde  virenti> 

Litulumque  et  frigida  Jaxa 
Liquid q Jpar genius  odore . 
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« • . 

^HENEVER  men  {hall  think  fit  to 
fubftradt  from  Chriftianity  what  they 

have  added  to  it,  there  will  remain  but 

« 

one  religion,  as  Ample  in  its  dodtrifie,  as 
pure  in  its  morals.  Thus  fays  a wit  of 
the  laft  century,  and  thus,  I apprehend, 
will  every  man  fay  that  reflects  on  the  ends 
'4nd  purpofes  for  which  it  was  inftituted*:, 

% 

w 

We  are  now  verging  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  eighteenth  century  fince  its  founda- 
tion j but  we  do  not  perceive  in  the 
different  fedts  into  which  it  is.fplit,  any 
figns  of  a reconciliation  in  thofe  opinions 
which  conftitute  the  difference  between 
them* 

Speculative  men  have  often  been  at  the 

9 

pains  of  inveftigating  the  real  caufes  of  the 

religious 
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religious  difputes  that  have  fo  long  divid- 
ed the  world.  With  all  deference  to  thofe 
who  have  already  delivered  their  opinions 
on-  this  matter,  the • moll  efficient  caufe 
is  evidently  the  multitude  of  fuch  as 
take  upon  them  to  teach  and  expound  the 
doctrines  of  Chriftianity,  fome  of  whom 
fpend  their  whole  lives  in  ' writing  notes 
and  comments  upon  texts,  on  which,  to 
ufe  a vulgar  but  fignificant  expreffion,  the 
Jeaft  that  is  faid  is  the  fooneft  mended. 

They  who  dedicate  their  time  to  fuch 
lucubrations,  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things 
always  agree  about  the  explanation  of  dif- 
ficult paffages ; but  fuch  is  the  pride  and 
prefumption  of  men,  that  when  they  have 
once  made  up  their  minds,  to  ufe  the  mo- 
dern phrafe,  they  are  feldom,  if  ever,  in 
the  hutpour  to  unmake  them. 

Hence  they  adhere  with  invincible  par- 
tinacity  to  the  judgments  they  have  form- 
ed, and  deem  their  honour  concerned  in 

maintain-* 
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maintaining  them  at  all  events  and  at  all 
rifks. 

Were  the  authors  of  any  particular  opi- 
nions to  Hand  fingle,  were  the  notions  they 
efpoufe  confined  merely  to  their  own  per- 
fons,  they  might  with  all  fafety  pore  over 
texts  and  make  as  many  comments  as  they 
pleafed ; dpt  the  mifehief  is,  that  they 
are  never  fatished  unlefs  the  public  is  made 
acquainted  with  their  ideas,  and  until  they 
have  gained  fayouirers  and  adherents. 

v 

In  the  mean  while,  fuch  as  differ  from 
them  are  no  lefs  eager  in  the  procuring  of 
profelites,  and  in  defending  their  tenets 
with  all  the  warmth  and  obflinacy  which 

accompany  theological  difputes. 

% * 

Tfaefe,  unhappily  for  mankind,  arc  al- 
ways carried  on  with  more  illibcrality  and 
violence  than  any  other;  and  yet,  upon, 
cool  confideration,  there  are  none  about 
which  men  ought  to  be  more  indifferent; 

fince 


\ 
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fipce  it  is  clear  that  before  the  fubjeft 

» . ' • • 

which  divides  them,  was  brought  into  li- 
tigation, they  were,  to  all  the  efiential  in- 
tents of  religion,  as  fafe  and  as  Jcnowing  as 

any  difcufiion  of  the  matter  will  ever  make 

' * «!•*•••  * • * • * ... 

them,  > 

Well  it  is  known  that  the  more  men 

• , ■ ( ; i * . 

difpute  about  religious  points,  the  farther 
they  wander  from  the  purpofcs  of  religion : 
it  was  given  to  men  as  a guide  and  direftor 
of  their  actions  j but  they  have  converted 
it  into  an  objedt  of  fpeculation. 

Were  the  polemical  works  that  have 
been  written  by  the  divines  of  all  parties, 

to  be  configned  to  the  flames,  it  would 

1 • ' 

abridge  and  improve  the  ftudy  of  divinity 
by  fo  many  degrees  as  it  would  remove  the 
feeds  of  contention,  and  leave  nothing  to 
be  read  and  ftudied  but  what  redounds 

j * 

inconteftably  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

• I I , ‘ * s t ..  • . •*  . . >« 

It 
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It  is  principally  to  the  Greeks  we  are  to 
afcribe  the  origin  of  moll  religious  difputa- 
tions.  They  were  noted  of  old  for  their 
fubtile  and  inquifitive  difpofition  : unfor- 
tunately for  the  world  they  applied  it  to 
objedts  infcrutable  in  their  very  nature : 
they  treated  religion  as  they  had  formerly 
done  philofophy  ; they  made  it  a bufmefs 
of  endlefs  argumentations  j they  invefti-? 
gated  its  tenets  with  the  fame  fpirit,  and 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  had  been  the 
categories  of  Ariftotle,  • 

« « * 

But  as  the  theory  of  true  religion  is 
founded  on  the  pureft  fimplicity,  it  could 
not  fail  fuffering  in  fuch  hands  : they 
jnangled  and  diftorted  it  into  a multipli- 
city of  forms,  and  put  it  quite  out  of  its 
original  ihape, 

While  the  Greeks  were  taken  up  with 
quirks  and  quibbles,  the  remainder  of 
Chriftendom  was  plunged  in  confufion  and 

ignorance ; 
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ignorance ; the  fecond  refulted  from  the 
firft,  and  they  both  equally  co-operated  in 
obfcuring  reafon  and  defacing  religion. 

In  this  fituation  was  Europe  when  the 
genius  of  monaftic  inftitutions  began  to 
rear  its  head.  As  they  appeared  the  only 
refuge  left  to  the  little  knowledge  that  re- 
mained in  thofe  barbarous  times,  they  re- 
ceived the  kindeft  welcome  that  people 
were  able  to  bellow. 

But  as  imaginary  knowledge  was  co- 
pioufly  diffufed  4 and  firmly  eftablifhed  at 
that  aera,  it  was  implicitly  adopted  by  thofe 
who  profefl:  an  addiction  to  ftudy,  and  foon 
found  its  way  into  convents  and  monafte- 
ries,  and  every  other  receptacle  of  the 
learning  then  in  vogue. 

Thus  they  retained  and  propagated  the 
truths  and  errors  they  were  taught,  and 
were  equally  zealous  in  maintaining  both. 

As 

j ■ * 
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As  ignorance  is  the  parent  of  obltinacy,' 
we  are  not  to  be  furprifed  at  the  teriaciouf- 

I 

nefs  With  which  the  various  orders  of  mo- 

naftics  have  invariably  flood  up  for  the 

< 

doctrines  and  opinions  that  prevailed  at 
the  epochas  that  were  fo  favourable  to 
their  foundation. 


They  were  handed  down  fuCcefllvely 
from  one  generation  to  another,  and  weref 
looked  upon  as  a facred  dcpofit,  which  was 
not  to  be  changed  or  diminiftied  : their 
s prefervation  whole  and  unimpaired  feemed; 
in  a manner,  to  be  a kind  of  tacit  condi- 
tion and  fecurity  for  the  exiftence  and 
profperity  of  thofe  who  were  their  teachers 
and  propagators. 


Thefe  were  trained  up  betimes  in  a pro- 
found acquiefcence  and  veneration  for 
what  had  during  fo  many  ages  been  the 
creed  of  their  predeceflors  y this  duration,' 
according  to  their  ideas,  added  flrength 
and  authenticity  to  the  eftabliflied  doc- 
trines,' 
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trines,  and  they  could  not  with  patience 

< 

fuffer  them  to  be  called  in  queftion. 

Hence  arofe  that  inflexibility  in  reli- 
gious controverfies,  which  was  the  fource 
of  fo  many  calamities  in  various  countries, 
and  flill  continues  to  render  the  different 
denominations  of  Chriftians  fo  inimical 
and  odious  to  each  other. 

We  are  not  therefore  to  expedt  a cefla- 
tion  of  hoftilities  in  the  field  of  religious 
conteft,  while  they  who  are  hotteft  in  the 
difpute  continue  to  keep  their  ground. 
Until  the  numerous  hoft  that  goes  by  the 
name  of  regular  clergy,  is  melted  down 
into  the  common  mafs  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, one  of  the  greateft  obftacles  will 
remain  to  the  general  reunion  of  all  Chrif- 
ftians  in  a fimilar  way  of  thinking. 

Having  thus  briefly  traced  the  origin 
and  progrefs  of  the  contradictory  opinions 
fubfifting  among  them,  and  of  the  anti- 
pathy 
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pathy  which  they  occafion,  I will  con- 
clude this  epiftle  by  advifing  you  to  run 
over  at  your  leifure,  the  hiftorical  accounts 
of  the  principal  orders  of  monaftics  in  the 
Romifh  church.  Fleury’s  ecclefiaftical 
hiilory  is  perhaps  the  beft.book  you  can 
confult  to  this  intent. 

I ufe  the  word  confult,  as  I would  not 

4 

» 

have  you  dive  too  deep  into  refearches 
of  this  kind,  while  objedts  of  fo  much 
more  importance  demand  your  attention  s 
I,  mean  no  more  than  that  you  fliould  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  many  in- 
ilitutions  that  have  taken  place  among 
men  in  latter  ages : the  knowledge  of  thefe 
things  contributes  not  a little  to  let  one 
into  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  of  thofo 
who  prefided  over  them. 

The  fpirit  which  then  animated  man^ 
kind  is  perhaps  more  vifible  in  thofe  efta- 
blifhments,  .than  in  any  of  their  other 
public  proceedings.  The  political  tranf- 

adtions 

t * 
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i&ions  of  one  age  differ  little  from  thofe 
of  another*  war*  peace*  negociations,  na- 
tional triumphs  or  calamities*  referable 
each  other  in  almofl  every  circumftance, 
but  thofe  of  time,  place,  and  adtors  * but 
in  the  forniei:  inftances  we  difcover  thofe  ' 
peculiarities  of  character  which  diflinguifli 
the  men  of  one  period  from  thofe  of 
another,  and  fet*  as  it  were,  a mark  on  the 
humour  and  difpofition  prevailing  among 
them,  when  they  were  at  liberty  to  dif- 
play  it. 

By  the  fame  rule,  that  in  private  life  * 
we  fee  more  of  a man’s  native  turn  and 
ihcliriation  in  thofe  things  which  he  per-  ' 
forms  from  his  own  impulfe;  than  when 
he  fubmits  to  coercion  or  influence,  fo  in 
public  a£ts,  the  genius  and  bent  of  a 
people  is  much  more  completely  exhibited 
in  fuch  undertakifrgs  as  afe  fpontaneous!, 
and  flow  from  a general  willingnefs  and 
delire  to  co'-operate  in  thetfi*  than  in  thofe 

Z where 
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where  the  tide  of  fuperior  power  and  com* 
pulfion  hurries  them  along  in  fpite  of 
themfelves. 

% 

« * • r 

* M 

% • 

\ 

* 
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^^FTER  finrveying  churches  and  their 
contents,  and  venturing  feme  ftric- 
tures  on  ecclefiaftical  matters,  it  will  be 

i / « , 

proper  to  take  a review  of  other  buildings 
of  note. 

% 

There  are  undoubtedly  a much  greater 
number  of  them  in  Paris  than  in  London.- 
The  French  often  mention  this  by  way 
of  proving  its  fuperiority  to  our  metropolis 
in  magnificence  and  agreeablenefs.  An 
impartial  anfwer  is,  that  if  Paris  furpaffes 
London  in  thefe  two  refpe&s,  it  does  not 
however  equal  it  in  its  numerous  conve- 

niencies,,  which  in  the  fcale  of  found  rea- 

• * . 

Toning,  are  of  much  more  confequence 
than,  the  former. 

' m . • . i 
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•*  N 

. The  nobleft  monument  of  archite&ure 
Jn  Paris,  and  in  all  France,  is  the  Louvre, 
It  truly  deferves  the  name  of  a palace : the 
defign  * is  royal  in  all  its  parts,  and  wants 
nothing  but  to  be  carried  into  execution* 
It  is  furprifing,  that  fince  the  reign  of 

Philip  Auguftus,  who  firft  projected  this 

* * 

building,  it  (hould  never  have  been  brought 
to  a final  completion.  Several  monarchs 

j i 

have  turned  their  attention  to  this  objedt, 
but  none  have  done  it  effedtually:  often 
has  the  refolution  been  taken  to  bring 
the  work  forward ; it  has  frequently  been 

* i 1 

lefumed  with  great  ardour,  but  as  fre- 

% * » * < * . 

quently  difcontinued.  Had  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  Jafted  fufficiently,  it  is 

r i 

probable  the  bufinefs  would  have  been 
accomplished.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
feemed  for  a while  earneftly  intent  upon 
-bringing  it  to  perfeftion  $ but  after  ex- 
pending confiderable  fums,  he  dropped  it 
for  the  profecution  of  .other  building 
fchemes,  none  of  which  ever  equalled  the 
grandeur  of  that  which  he  fo  un wifely 

negledted.  v'  ~ ' J • 

Z2  Thus 
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Thus  from  the  days  of  Philip  Auguftus, 
unto  the  prefent  epocha,  a fpace  of  fix 
hundred  years,  has  the  plan  of  a royal 
refidence,  in  their  capital,  been  left  unex- 
ecuted by  twenty-fix  monarchs,  including 
the  prefent.  ■ 

The  complete!!  palace  in  Paris  is  that 
known  by  the  name  of  Palais  royal.  It 

was  erected  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who 

« 

bequeathed  it  to  his  matter  Lewis  the 
Thirteenth.  It  has  undergone  various 
alterations  fince  it  was  firft  built,  and  is 

by  fome  connoifleurs  efteemed,  in  its  actual 

» ,’•*** 

ftate,  .the  mod  commodious  and  beft  con- 

. • 

trived  edifice  of  all  the  kingdom,  though 
far  from  faultlefs  in  point  of  architecture. 

Both  the  Louvre  and  Palais  royal  con- 
tain magnificent  collections  of  pictures. 
-You  will  find  in  them  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal matter-pieces  of  the  Italian  and 
Flemilh  fchool. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Luxem- 

v ♦ f * 

burg,  which  is  reputed  by  good  judges 

» 

the 
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\ * ' 

the  moft  elegant  and  perfect  piece  of  ar- 
chitecture in  its  kind,  and  of  its  dimen- 
lions,  of  any  in  Europe. 

This  beautiful  palace  was  built  by  Mary 
of  Medicis,  the  queen  and  widow  of 
Henry  the  Fourth.  No  woman  ever  ex- 

t 

perienced  more  furprifing  viciflitudes  of 
fortune  : after  the  death  of  that  monarch, 
Ihe  ruled  France  under  the  title  of  Regent 
during  feveral  years,  but  was  at  laft,  in 
confequence  of  a variety  of  civil  diflen- 
tions,  compelled  to  fly  from  that  king- 
dom, and  after  undergoing  fuch  difficul- 
ties and  hardfhips,  as  one  would  naturally 
think  her  birth  and  ftation  in  the  world 
could  not  have  failed  to  obviate,  Ihe  died 
at  laft  an  exile  from  the  realm  Ihe  had 
governed,  in  the  abfolute  want  of  ne- 
ceflaries. 

Of  all  the  public  buildings  in  France, 
eredled  for  the  fupport  and  comfort  of 
individuals  in  want,  the  nobleft  is  that 

Z 3 ftiled 
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Ailed  the  Hotel  des  Invalides . It  is  incorw?" 
teftably  the  fineft  military  hofpital  in  the 
world,  and  does  more  honour  to  the  me- 
mory  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  than  any 

of  thofe  inftitutions  which  he  either 

« 

founded  or  patronifed. 

Nor  fhould  we  forget  on  this  occafion 
the  perfon  by  whofe  advice  and  folicitation 
that  monarch  was  induced  to  this  truly 
munificent  and  generous  undertaking.  It 
was  chiefly  to  the  council,  and  to  the  care 
of  Louvois,  this  ufeful  and  neceflary  foun- 
dation was  due.  While  we  therefore  con- 
demn his  ambition,  his  arrogance,  his 
unfeelingnefs  in  other  inftances,  let  us 
acknowledge  that  in  this  one  he  made 

fome  atonement  for  them ; and  that  if 

«.  % 

other  nations  fuffered  from  his  evil  qua- 
lities, (till  he  deferves  to  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  the  military  clafles  in 
France, 

As  my  plan  does  not  aim  at  details, 
fuffice  it*  to  fay,  that  in  this  fuperb  and 
~ ‘ • im- 
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immenfe  pile,  food,  rayment,  and  lodg- 
ing, are  provided  for  thofe  multitudes 
who  have  fpent  their  beft  days  in  the 
fervice  of  their  country,  or  whom  wounds 
and  other  accidents  of  war  have  rendered 

incapable  of  earning  their  bread. 

. 

, 0 

The  regulations  made  for  the  good  go- 
vernment of  this  great  number  of  men, 
are  allowed  to  be  framed  with  peculiar 
• wifdom.  They  are  faid  to  be  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  the  great  Prince  of  Conde,  and 
the  famous  Marfhal  of  Luxemburg : two 
fuch  names  are  ;fufficient  to  procure  them 
univerfal  efteem. 

> t • v 

The  church  belonging  to  this  founda- 
tion is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  beau- 
tiful cupola,  which  is  pronounced  by  the 

majority  of  connoiffeurs,  to  be  the  moft 

• * > « 

fplendid  and  magnificent  performance  of 
this  nature  that  is  extant, 

1 ' • \ 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  invalids 
(lands  an  elegant  and  fpacious  edifice, 
f — - Z 4 de- 
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deftined  for  the  education  of  five  hundred* 
young  Gentlemen  who  are  intended  for  the 
army.  • It  was  founded  by  the  late  King 
of  . France,  Lewis  the  Fifteenth.  The 
rules  and  ftatutes  by  which  they  are  go- 
verned are  faid  to  have  been  tnollly  com- 

pofed  by  the  late  Marfhal  Saxe. 

• 

' At  no  great  diftance  from  thefe  military 
foundations,  you  will  find  another  of  a 
more  peaceable  nature.  This  is  the  edifice 
fo  well  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of 
Obfervatory,  and  for  the  many  curious 
and  ufeful  difeoveries  and  improvements 
that  have  from  time  to  time  been  made 
there  in  the  fcience  of  aftronomy. 

+ • • t 

f This  is  one  o,f  thofe  laudable  inflitutions 

• " * ^ *•  * • * ^ 

that  are  due  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 

• . ••  •: 

Happy  could  he  have  {tinted  his  ambition 
to  excel  his  cotemporaries  in  the  encour 
ragementand  protedtion  of  literary  genius, 
and  of  pacific,  arts  and  fciences. 

* * 

This 
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■ This  place  deferves  your  particular  at-r 
tention  from  the  ingenuity  of  its  contri- 
vance, and  the  remarkable  apparatus  it 
contains  fpr  the  ufe  of  fuch  as  are  em- 
ployed in  aftronomipal  inveftigations... 

While  we  are  engaged  in  this  fubjett,  let 
me  remind  you  to  procure  a lift  of  all  the 
confiderable  aftronomers  that  France  has 
produced,  together  with  their  refpe&ive 
difcoveries.  Were  you  to  make  out  one  * 
of  the  aftronomers  of  all  nations,  whofe 
labours  have  been  ferviceable  to  the  world, 

' ■ i • , * » 

✓ ' ' 

and  to  be  at  the  pains  of  arranging  it  in  a 
chronological  order,  it  would  prove  both 
amufing  and  inftrudtive.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  illuminate,  a§  well  as  to  fatisfy 
the  mind,  than  a review  of  the  progrefs 

gradually  made  in  the  courfe  of  fo  many 

#■ 

ages,  in  fo  grand  and  fublime  a knowledge 

\ 

as  that  of  the  ftru&ure  and  order  of  this 
ftupendous  univerfe. 

The  fquares  and  large  openings  in  Paris 
$re  not  fo  numerous  as  in  London ; but 
5 they 
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they  are  built  with  more  exadtnefs  and  re- 
gularity of  architecture,  and  better  deco- 
rated. There  are  only  four  that  merit  pe- 
culiar notice,  the  Place  Royale , Vendome , 
des  Vicloires9  and  de  Louis  Quinze. 

The  firft  of  thefe  was  built  during  the 
miniftry  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  under  his 

I » * 

countenance  and  encouragement.  This 
% • . * * 

great  Minifter  was  no  lefs  intent  on  works 

of  this  nature,  than  on  the  other  objefts 
that  contribute  . to  . embellifli  a country 
and  improve  a nation. 

v # # t 

This  is  a real  fquare,  remarkable  only 

> 

from  its  uniformity,  and  from  being  the 

model  of  that  which  our  Inigo  .Jones 

eredled  in  Convent-Garden  much  about 

the  fame  time  : but  this  latter  is  upon  a 

far  preferable  fcale  ; the  piazzas  are  much 

larger  and  lighter ; had  the  whole  been 
• * 

finished  according  to  his  original  defign, 
it  would  have  proved  the  mofl  elegant 

iquare  in  all  Europe,  , : 

* ' The 
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The  Place  Vendome  is  a decagone  of  beau- 
tiful architecture,  far  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  Place  Royale.  It  has  two  openings 
facing  two  {lately  porticos  of  churches, 
which  add  furprifingly  to  its  appearance, 
and  give  it  a peculiar  air  of  grandeur. 

**•  * 

• The  Place  des  ViSloires  is  much  in  the 

* 

form  of  the  latter,  though  not  fo  fpacious 
nor  {Iriking. 

- The  Place  de  Louis  Quinze  is  the  beft 
lituated  of  any,  and  in  its  prefent  ftate  is 
undoubtedly  the  fineft  area  that  can  pofii- 
bly  be  conceived.  On  the  one  fide  is  a 
range  of  fumptuous  edifices ; facing  to 
this  the  river  Seine  runs  in  a parallel 
line,  and  on  its  oppofite  bank  are  feen  a 
tow  of  palaces ; on  one  of  the  two  remain- 
ing fides  {lands  the  magnificent  garden  of 

the  Tuilleries,  and  on  the  other  the  Cba??ips 

» 

Elifees.  To  build  three  other  rows  for 

the  fake  of  conformity  with  the  firft, 

would  at  once  deftroy  the  whole  merit  of 

' I this 
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this  beautiful  fpot ; and  yet  I have  heard  • 
individuals  lament  that  it  was  not  done.  . 

, Jn  the  midft  of  thefe  four  places  you 
will  find  ftatues  of  thofe  Kings  of  France 
in  whofe  reigns  they  were  eredted.  They 
are  accompanied  with  fulfome  inscrip- 
tions, fuch  as  never  fail  to  decorate  equal- 
ly the  images  of  the  worft  as  well  as  the 
beft  Princes. 

The  Place  Royale  has  the  ftatue  on  horfe- 
back  of  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  It  was  fet 
up  at  the  expence  of  his  prime  Minifter 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  a naan  who  was  no 
lefs  odious  than  neceffary  to  him ; whom 
he  hated  for  abilities  the  fuperior  weight 
of  which  was  oppreffive  to  his  pride,  bu$ 

. whom  he  had  fenfe  enough  to  efteem  or* 
account  of  their  utility  to  his  intercft. 

In  the  Plate  Vendome  is  an  equeftrian 
ftatue  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  eredted  at 
the  coft  of  the  city  of  Paris  with  prodi- 
gious 
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gious  folemnity  at  the  commencement  of 
this  century.  It  was  the  laft  public  com- 
pliment of  the  kind  paid  to  the  vanity  of 
this  oftentatious  monarch.  Shortly  after 
that  war  commenced  which  proved  fo  fa- 
tal a teverfe  of  all  his  former  triumphs, 
and  brought  him  lower  than  his  fuccefles 
had  ever  exalted  him. 

In  the  "Place  des  Vidloires  is  a pedeftrian 
ftatue  of  the  fame  monarch,  done  at  the 
private  charge  of  one  of  his  fubjedts,  in 
order  to  teftify  his  loyalty  and  gratitude 
for  benefits  and  honours  conferred  upon 
him.  Viewed  in  this  light  it  does  more 
honour  to  the  eredtor  than  to  him  for 
whom  it  was  eredted.  The  perfon  allud- 
ed to  is  the  Marfhal  Feuillade,  an  intrepid 
warrior,  an  excellent  officer,  and  one  of 
the  nobleft  minded  men  that  France  ever 
produced. 

In  the  Place  de  Louis  £>uinze  you  will  fee 
the  ecjueftrian  ftatue  of  the  late  King,  put 

. ■ UP 
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up  at  the  expence:  of  the  city  of  Paris,  on 
the  conclufion  of  the  war  wherein  the  arms 
of  France  were  fo  fuccefsful  in  Flanders 

tinder  the  command  of  Marihal  Saxe.  — 

^ / 

Forget  not  to  read  and  to  tranfcribe  the 
infciriptions  under  thefe  ftatues ; though 
full  of  flattery,  they  are  alfo  full  of  ele-* 
gance ; they  celebrate  Kings  for  what  they 
ought  to  have  been,  and  give  one  a perfect 
idea  of  what  long  experience  has  taught 
men  fo  feldom  to  expert,  a great  and  good 
fovereign. 

* • 

- 41  V w 

No  people  feem  to  harbour  a greater 

n 

prepofleflion  in  favour  of  their  royal 
mafters  than  the  French.  It  is  certain- 
ly  a prejudice  on  the  right  fide  y men 
who  fee  themfelves  well  received  and 
treated,  will,  one  fhould  think,  endeavour 
to  retain  this  good-will  and  kind  ufage  by 
adting  becomingly.  But  the  French,  like 
lovers  whom  no  feverity  can  cure  of  their 
attachment,  continue  in  fpite  of.harfh 

6 * treatment 
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treatment  to  idolize  thofe  who  trample 
upon  them.- 

, * » • a • r 

* How  far  this  forgetfulnefs  of  injuries 
may  be  laudable,  is  a queflion  that  will 
admit  of  fome  difcuffion:  ‘revenge  often 
falls  upon  thofe  who  take  it,  even  when 
they  obtain  it  according  to  their  moft  fan-* 
guine  wifhes ; on  the  other  hand,  to  bear 
oppreffion  tamely  is  an  invitation  and  en- 
couragement to  oppreffors.  It  is  therefore 
the  duty  of  men  to  fleer  a middle  courfe, 
neither  to  fubmit  to  tyranny  by  a paflive 
acquiefcence,  nor  yet  to  inflidt  upon  it 
fuch  a punifhment  as  fhall  make  the  reme- 
dy worfe  than  the  difeafe. 

An  English  gentleman  who  travels  with 
a view  of  preferving  and  improving  that 
eharadter*.  will  often  meet  with  occafions* 
of  refreshing  his  memory  with  what  he  has 
read  and  heard  of  the  relative  duties  fub- 
fifling  between  Kings  and  fubjedts,  of  the 
calamities  which  an  infradtion  of  them  has 

brought 
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brought  upon  mankind,  of  the  necelfity  of 
allying  firmnefs  and  refiftance.  with  fub- 
miffion  and  obedience ; he  will  from  the 
fight  of  Undue  ptaife  and  tiiimarily  adula- 
tion, gather  motives  to  refrain  from  fuch 
meannefs,  and  learn  to  bellow  his  attach- 
ment,  and  to  exprefs  it,  upon  fuch  oecafions 
only  as  deferVe  it» 

i « 

A (latue  which  you  will  view  with  plea- 
fure  on  all  accounts,  is  that  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  juftly  the  favourite  monarch  of 
the  French,  one  whom  they  never  menT 
tion  without  rapture,  and  propofe  with 
reafon  to  their  Kings  as  the  brighteft  ex- 
ample they  can  follow,,’ 

This  ftatue  (lands  on  the  Pontneuf ; he 
is  reprefented  on  horfe-back,  armed  ac- 
cording  to  the  manner  of  his  time;  the 
figure  perfectly  refembles  the  pictures  that 
remain  of  him  ; his  countenance  is  open, 
firm,  and  majeftic,  and  he  appears  at  once 
the  King  and  the  hero.  t 

In 
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. In  the  opinion  of  numbers  of  Oonnoif- 
feurs  this  is  the  beft  equeftrian  ftatue  in 
France,  and  inferior  to  none  in  Europe  of 
modern  performance : Bernini*  it  is  faid, 
ufed  often  to  flop  and  admire  it,  and  fay 
the  ftatue  was  worthy  of  fuch  a King,  no 
lefs  than  the  King  was  worthy  of  fuch  a 
ftatuei 

' * ♦ • u 

. Such  applaufe  from-  an  artifl  who  was 
the  Phidias  of  his  day,  leaves  nothing 

more  to  be  added : this  famous  Italian 

* • » 

fculptor  often  wifhed  that  the  ftatue  he 
had  projected  for  Lewis  the  Fourteenth* 
might  equal  that  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

A Prince  whofe  memory  is  ftill  revered* 
and  from  whom  the  French  had  promifed 
themfelves  much  happinefs*  was  remark- 
able for  the  attention  he  frequently  paid 
to  this  reprefen tation  of  his  royal  anceftor. 
This  was  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  grand- 
fon  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  father 
to  the  late  King  of  France. 

A a 
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Bred  under  the  tuition  of  the  illuftrious 
Fenelon,  he  proved  a difciple  worthy  of 
Tuch  a matter.  Allowing  for  fome  foibles 
which  arofe  from  an  excefs  of.  religions 
fervour,  he  feemed  born  to  render  man- 
kind happy  * Many  are  the  anecdotes  're- 
corded of  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  and 
the  redtitude  of  his  underftanding. 

Among  others  it  is  reported  that  he 
took  particular  delight  in  the  Hiftory  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  written  by  Perefixe, 
and  that  he  would  fometimes,  after  perufing 
it,  take  a walk  to  the  Pontneuf,  to  look  at 
this  ftatue.  It  is  plain  from  thence  that 
he  viewed  it  as  Peter  the  Great  did  that 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  not  as  a Connoif- 
feur,  but  as  a Prince,  and  that  his  admira- 
tion was  directed  not  to  the  artift,  but  to 
the  hero. 

In  this  manner  I fincerely  with  you  may 
principally  attend  to  all  objects  of  this 
kind.  It  has  often  excited  my  indignation 
: to 
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to  hear  gentlemen  expatiating  for  hours 
on  the  various  beauties  owing  to  the  pencil 
or  the  chiflel,  without  the  addition  of  a 
Angle  thought  on  the  perfons  reprefented. 

. The  real  truth  is,  I mention  it  with 
fhame,  that,  they  are  often  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  characters  of  thefe  per- 
fonages  : I have  known  men  of  fortune 
and  confequence,  vilit  a gallery  of  pictures, 
and  betray  the  grofieft  ignorance  in  what 
related  to  thofe  whom  they  reprefented. 

I will  conclude  this  article  upon  Henry 
the  Fourth,  with  a reflection  or  .rather  an 
admonition*  faid  to  have  been  given  to  his 
pupil  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent  of 
France  in  the  minority  of  the  late  King. 
Crofting  the  Pontneuf  one  day  in  the  fame 
coach,  the  Regent  fixed  his  eyes  very 

earneftly  on  the  ftatue,  then  taking  the 

* 

young  monarch  by  the  hand,  I wifli,  faid 
he,  you  may  be  .as  great  as  Charlemain, 
and  as  good  as  Henry  the  Fourth. 

A a 2 
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This  complimentary  ejaculation  reminds 
' / 
one  of  that,  which  it  was  cuftomary  to  pay 

to  the  Roman  Emperors,  on  their  firft  go- 
ing to  the  fenate  after  their  inauguration ; 
this  body  always  clofed  their  congratula- 
tions with  wifhing  them  the  felicity  of 

Auguftus,  and  the  goodnefs  of  Trajan. 

» t 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Regent,  who 
was  a man  of  wit,  as  well  as  of  reading, 
may  have  taken  the  hint  from  this  paflagej 
certain  it  is  that  he  could  not  have  pro- 
duced a more  applicable  imitation. 

I do  not  remember  any  other  flatue  of 
this  great  monarch  worthy  of  note  : there 
is  one  over  the  chief  entrance  into  the  Ho- 
tel de  Ville>  a place  correfponding  with  our 

Guildhall,  but  it  is  far  inferior  to  that  of 

% 

Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  {landing  in  the 

court-yard  of  that  building. 

♦ * 

Notwithftanding  the  indifputable  fupe- 
riority  of  Henry  in  all  the  qualifications 
• - 5 / * neceflary 
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% 

neceffary  to  form  a royal  as  well  as  an 
heroic  character,  fuch  has  been  the  adula- 
tion of  the  times,  fince  the  acceffion  of 
Lewis  to  the  throne,  that  where  the  for- 
mer has  one  ftatue  or  buft,  the  latter  has 
ten. 

The  laft  mentioned  building  is  remark- 
able for  feveral  paintings  in  high  efteem  $ 
it  contains  fome  very  fpacious  halls  in  the 
tafte  of  thofe  that  are  feen  in  ancient  Go- 
thic caftles ; the  reafon  of  their  fpaciouf- 
nefs  is  that  the  King  and  his  court  are  on 
great  and  remarkable  occafions  entertained 
there  by  the  city  of  Paris. 

The  area  facing  this  edifice  is  noted  for 
two  very  different  purpofes,  the  execution 
of  malefadlors,  and  the  public  rejoicings 
on  aufpicious  eventsT:  it  is  equally  ill  cal- 
culated for  both,  but  continues  to  epjoy 
this  prerogative  for  no  other  reafon  than 
becaufe  it  has  enjoyed  it  during  fome  cen- 
turies. It  is  narrow,  irregular,  and  hem- 

A a 3 $ned 
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med  in  on  every  fide  by  as  paltry  houfes 
as  any  in  all  Paris. 

The  moft  elegant,  airy,  and  agreeable 
opening  in  this  city,  is  that  before  the 
College  Mazarin:  the  front  of  this  college 
is  of  a femicircular  form,  in  the  middle 
ftands  the  portico  of  the  church  or  cha- 
pel, which  is  a very  noble  ftrudture  ; the 
area  before  it  is  terminated  by  the  five# 
Seine,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  which  ftands 
the  Louvre. 

This  college  excepted,  together  with 

• 

that  of  the  Sorbonne , which  is  a grand  edi- 
fice, there  are  none  in  Paris  to  be  conir 
pared  in  point  of  architecture  to  thofe  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  are  incon- 
teftably  the  moft  magnificent  univerfities 
in  the  world  in  point  of  buildings  and  en- 
dowments, if  not  in  every  other  refpedt. 

You  will  obferve  however,  that  if  our 
colleges  exceed  theirs  in  grandeur,  they  do 

not 
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not  equal  them  in  number  : Paris  alone 
has  upwards  of  fifty,  in  ten  of  which  are 
public  fcbools  open  to  all  comers,  and 
profeflbrs  paid  by  the  King,  to  teach  gra- 
tuitoufly,  not  only  his  own  fubje&s,  but 

the  natives  of  all  countries. 

• . . » 

• » ' 

This  you  mud  allow  is  truly  generous 
and  royal,  and  places  the  munificence  of 
the  French  government  in  a very  refpefk^ 
able  point  of  view.  There  are  indeed  fome 
fevere  obfervers  of  things,  who  imagine 
that  much  needlefs  encouragemeat  is  here- 
by given  literature,  which  ought  to  be 
confined  only  to  a certain  portion  of  the 
community,  and  by  no  means  to  be  made 

a common  property  of  all, 

* * 

* • 

• » 

* % 9 \ • 

Another  impropriety  in  their  opinion, 
is  the  chufing  of  the  metropolis  for  a uni- 
verfity : the  feat  of  ftudy  and  application 
fhould  always,  fay  they,  be  at  a diftance 
from  that  of  idlenefs  and  diffipation. 


A a 4 
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There  is  fome  truth  itrboth  thefe  alle- 

0 

m 

gations.  The  fituation  of  our  univerfities 
is  more  favourable  to  the  advancement  of 

ftudents  in  their  learning,  nor  is  it  indeed 

» * • 

lefs  conducive  to  the  making  a more  con- 

f 

fiderable  progrefs  in  all  branches  of  know- 
ledge, even  in  perfons  of  maturer  age,  on 
account  of  the  lefs  frequent  avocations 
arifingfrom  paftimes  and  diverfions:  thefe 
in  capital  cities  are  an  infuperable  hin- 
drance  to  theclofe  profecution  of  ftudy,  .in 
fuch  individuals  as  poffefs  the  means  of 
indulging  in  them;  maturity  of  years  is 
no  fecurity  againft  the  perpetual  temptaT 
tions  with  which  men  are  irjviroued  on 

1 «.  N 

every  fide,  , ,,  , 

f » 

* ^ 

To  the  remotenefs  of  our  univerlities 

from  the  contagious  fcenes  .of  the  metro- 

* » « 

polis,  it  is  in  a great  meafure  owing  that 

* » 

the  lift  of  profound  fcholars  is  not  fo  con- 
iiderable  at  Paris  as  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 

4 ******  r 

bridge,  in  proportion  to  the  reipettive 

* J * . 

number  of  ftudents. 

« « * * c ... 
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But  the  French  have  a ready  anfvver  to 
thefe  objections.  To  thofe  who  difap- 
prove  of  the  facility  with  which  indivi- 
duals of  all  conditions  may  obtain  a litera- 
ry education,  the  reply  is,  that  didicijfe 
f elicit  er  artes , emoilit  mores,  necjinit  ejfe  fe- 
ros.  Liberal  knowledge  refines  the  under- 
flanding  and  polifhes  manners ; that  no 

i 

man  is  compelled  to  proceed  further  in 
this  career  than  fuits  his  fortune  or  his 

inclination  ; and,  in  fhort,  that  the  more 

% t 

learning  is  diffufed,  the  more  there  will 
be  found  of  humanity  and  politeneis  among 

» > 'i 

men. 

To  thofe  who  object  againft  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  a univerfity  at  Paris,  they  an- 
fvver that  the  intent  of  individuals  in  ap- 
plying to  learning,  is  not  to  facrifice  every 
ponfideration  to  that  alone;  mankind  is 
to  be  ftudied  as  well  as  books,  and  even 
preferably  to  them,  fince  it  is  only  with 
the  view  of  being  profitable  to  the  com- 
munity, and  3 1 the  fame  time  of  knowing 

thoroughly 
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thoroughly  human  nature,  that  ftudy  can 
deferve  any  applaufe  : to  fegregate  one 
felf  from  company,  and  to  fly  from  the 
haunts  of  the  gay  part  of  the  world,  is 
therefore  a very  improper  method  of  qua- 
lifying one  felf  to  live  in  it,  with  any  fe- 
tisfa&ion  to  one  felf  any  more  than  to 
others. 

Both  thefe  replies  have  certainly  their 

k .»  * 

weight:  a proof  of  it  is  that  the  French  lite- 
rati are  in  general  much  more  converfant 
in  the  polite  and  fafhionable  circles  than 
people  of  learning  in  our  univerfities,  and 

. ' s 

that  the  fecondary  claffes  in  France  are 
upon  the  whole  lefs  blunt  and  morofe  than 
their  equals  in  England, 

% k i 

Another  advantage  accrues*  to  literary 
individuals  from  refiding  at  Paris;  they 
contrail  acquaintances  among  the  great, 
and  retain  them  more  eafily  than  if  they 
dwelt  elfewhere  : it  is  chiefly,  if  not  only, 
in  a metropolis  that  patrons  are  to  be  met 
With  and  effectually  fecured. 


It 
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• It  is  due  to  this  fortunate  circumftance 
that  patronage  is  a thing  much  more  com- 
mon in  France  than  in  England  : there  is 
hardly  in  Paris  any  perfon  above  the  level 
of  vulgar  abilities,  who  has  not  fome  friend 
of  diftindiion,  to  whofe  company  he  is 
welcome,  and  who  is  ready  to  forward  his 
intereft  upon  all  occafions. 

Allow  me  alfo  to  add,  what  you  will 

/ 

deem,  I doubt  not,  another  very  folid 
advantage : by  frequenting  people  engag- 
ed in  the  fcenes  of  aflive  life,  an  in- 
dividual imbibes  a principle  of  adtivity 
that  inclines  him  to  the  like  purfuits ; he 
consequently  will  drive  to  make  his  (In- 
dies fubfervient  to  this  purpofe,  he  will 
therefore  not  confine  them  to  fubjedts 
merely  of  fpeculation  $ inftead  of  burying 
himfelf  as  it  were  in  the  grave  of  antiquity, 
he  will  diredt  his  attention  equally  at  leafb 
to  modern  times  and  tranfadiions ; he  will 
furvey  what  has  lately  part  and  what  ac- 
tually palfes  on  the  ftage  of  the  world,  and 

will 
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will  qualify  himfelf  to  be  ufeful  to  the 
prefent,  as  well  as  to  difcourfe  learnedly  of 
former  generations. 

> 

The  fhameful  ignorance  of  many  indi- 
viduals in  modern  affairs,  while  they  are 
at  the  fame  time  critically  converfant  in 
thofe  of  an  ancient  date,  is  often  a fubjedt 
of  furprize  to  men  of  abilities  employed  in 
bufinefs  of  public  importance.  I remem- 
ber to  have  heard  an  old  gentleman,  a 
French  Refugee,  mention  that  Count 
Bothmar,  Minifter  at  the  court  of  Queen 
Anne,  from  George  the  Firft,  while  Elector 
of  Hanover,  ufed  often  to  teflify  his  afto- 
nilhment  at  the  little  knowledge  in  mo- 
dern hiftory  of  fome  of  the  moft  fenfible 
perfons  in  this  country,  and  exprefs  at  the 
fame  time  his  determination  to  remedy  this 
evil  as  foon  as  it  was  in  his  power : he 
kept  his  word ; it  was  principally  through 
his  inftigation,  that  Prince,  after  his  ac- 
ceflion  to  the  crown  of  this  realm,  found- 
ed profefTorfhips  of  modern  hiflory  in  our 
univerfities. 


Let 
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Let  me  advife  you  to  be  prefent  at  fome 
of  the  public  adts  that  annually  take  place 
in  the  principal  colleges  : the  fubjedts  of 
difputation  will  ihew  you  at  once  the 
nature  of  the  learning  and  philofophy  that 
are  taught  in  France,  and  enable  you  to 
draw  companions  between  the  dodtrines 
of  their  univerfities  and  of  ours : a few 
afternoons  will  fuffice  for  this  purpofe. 

Though,  as  already  obferved,  there  are 
no  lefs  than  ten  colleges  pofleft  of  public 
fchools  anif  profeffors,  yet,  to  the  great 
honour  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  they  are 
conftantly  filled  with  teachers  of  prime 
eminence  in  their  refpedtive  branches.— 
But  what  is  much  more  laudable,  thefe 
inftitutions  are  not  finecures,  beftowed 
through  family  connections,  or  parliamen- 
tary intereft.  A profeflorfhip  is  a ferious 
tafk,  and  obliges  the  incumbent  to  a clofe 
and  laborious  attendance  during  three 
parts  in  four  of  the  year. 


An 
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An  excellent  refu-lt  of  this  diverfity  of 
fchools,  is  that  an  emulation  is  produced 
between  thofe  who  prefide  over  them : 
the  warmth  and  zeal  with  which  it  is  ex- 
erted among  the  heads,  foon  is  communi- 
cated to  the  members ; challenges  in  the 
field  of  literature  have  occafionally  hap- 
pened between  the  refpe&ive  ftudents  of 
thefe  different  fchools  : 'the  efforts  made 
in  thefe  reciprocal  trials  of  fkill,  mufl: 
naturally  awaken  and  fharpen  the  capacity 
of  fuch  as  engage  in  them.  - 

f 

The  number  of  perfons  of  extraordi- 
nary merit  among  thefe  profeflbrs,  has 
been  at  fome  particular  epochas  truly  re- 
markable, I have  feen  a lift  of  thofe  who 
flouriftied  in  the  days  of  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth, and  another  of  thofe  in  the  middle 
of  the  fixteenth  century : they  both  con- 
tained very  celebrated  names  in  the- re* 
public  of  letters : the  latter  mentioned  a 
particularity  well  worth  recording  ; in  one 
college  alone  three  men  were  at  the  fame 

time 
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time  profeffors,  whofe  character  yields  to 
none  for  literary  fame,  Thefe  were  Tur- 
nebe,  Muret,  and  Buchanan. 

A piece  of  architecture  that  will  ftrikc 
you  is  the  Ecole  de  Chirurgie . Its  con- 
ftrudtion  is  of  lingular  elegance,  and  is 
looked  upon  to  be  the  firft  in  Europe  of 
the  kind.  But  that  which  ought  prin- 
cipally to  fix  your  attention,  is  the  prodi- 
gious multitudes  that  repair  to  it  in  order 
to  learn  furgery,  and  the  uncommon  dili- 
gence and  care  with  which  they  are  in- 
ftruCted  in  every  department  of  this  truly 
noble  and  neceflary  knowledge. 

A witty  foreigner,  who  came  to  Pari* 
to  improve  himlelf  in  this  art,  during  the 
reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  compofed 
a poem  on  this*  fubjedt,  wherein  he  told 
that  monarch,  that  in  confideration  of  the 
very  great  number  of  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  bordering  upon  France,  who 
were  hurt  and  wounded  in  the  perpetual 

wars 
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wars  he  made  upon  all  his  neighbours,  he 

h 

ought  in  confidence  to  eftablilh  a fchool 
of  furgery  for  each  of  thefe  nations,  on 
their  refpeCtive  frontiers,  wherein  they 
fihould  be  taught  it  in  their  own  language, 
and  by  profeffors  of  their  own  appoint- 
ment, but  maintained  at  his  expence. 

Another  building  of  late  erection  is  the 
Ecole  de  Droit . It  is  deferving  of  infpec- 
tion  on  account  of  its  beautiful  fimplicity* 
An  occafional  attendance  on  the  lectures 
delivered  here  on  civil  jurifprudence,  will 
be  of  utility  in  letting  you  into  the  general 
maxims  of  French  legiflation : you  will 
not  feldom  be  entertained  with  very  inge- 
nious differtations. 

•* 

There  is  a place  in  Paris  which  you 
muft  not  negleCt  feeing,  not  for  its  archi- 
tecture and  magnificence,  it  has  neither  > 
but  becaufe  it  will  convey  a forcible  itn- 
preffion  of  the  imnjcnfe  difparity  fublift- 
ing,  in  fome  very  effential  confiderations, 

between 
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between  the  two  capitals  of  England  and 
France* 

This  place  is  the  Hofpital  des  Enfans 

trouves.  No  foundling  hofpital  in  the 

world  is  burthened  with  fuch  multitudes* 

The  lift  of  births  at  Paris  for  the  year  one 

thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-feven, 

amounts  to  near  twenty  thoufand,  that  of 

* * 

foundlings  to  five  thoufand  five  hundred  : 
nine  years  after,  the  former  lift  amounted 
to  much  the  fame ; but  the  latter  came 
to  fix  thoufand  three  hundred  2 hence  may 
we  not  infer,  that  either  mifery  is  en~ 
creafed,  or  natural  affection  diminifhed,  in 
that  immenfe  city  ? The  laft  is  perhaps 
too  often  the  unfortunate  confequence  of 
the  firft* 

♦ 

I lay  thefe  two  computations  before  yoii 
for  two  reafons ; the  one  is  to  fhew  the 
conftant  continuance  of  the  evil,  which  is 
indeed  of  long  ftanding,  the  other  to  fhevv 
you  its  progrefs. 
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What  a proportion  of  wretchednefs  a- 
mong  the  generality  of  people  mull  be 
found  in  a place  where  fuch  a (hocking 
one  is  acknowledged  in  fo  public  a man- 
ner ! Nothing  furely  but  the  moll  cruel 
extremity  of  want  can  excufe  parents  for 
configning  their  offspring  to  the  charity 
and  care  of  the  community : nothing 
therefore  can  prove  more  unanfwerably 
the  exceffive  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris,  than  this  woeful  abandonment  of 
fo  many  of  their  children,  at  that  moment 
precifely . when  the  feelings  of  nature  are 
the  molt  powerful,  and  when  nothing  but 
abfolute  inability  can  be  fuppofed  to  pfe- 
vent  her  calls  from  being  obeyed. 


You  will  on  this  occafion  naturally  turn 
your  refle&ions  home,  and  congratulate 
your  country  on  the  fuperior  happinefs  of 
her  circumftances.  Res  ejl  facra  tnifer , is 
a maxim  which  generofity  and  humanity 
will  jointly  fupport : but  though  we 

{hould  never  exult  over  the  diftrefles  of 

«# 
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our  fell'ow-creaturesi  yet  when  forgetful 
of  their  fituation*  a people  impertinently 
boaft  of  advantages  which  they  do  not 

F • 

polfefs,  it  is  not  unfair  to  reprefs  their 
vaunting,  and  to  conviCt  them  of  ill- 
founded  pride.  In  this  light,  when  the 
French  attempt  to  fet  their  condition  on  a 
parity  of  profperoufnefs  with  that  of  the 
Englilh,  there  is  no  fort  of  inhumanity  in 
reminding  them  of  this  dreadful  derelic- 
tion of  their  infant  progeny,  which  muff 
effectually  filence  at  once  all  thofe  vain 
-pretences  to  an  equality  of  cifcumftances, 
which  they  are  fo  apt  to  infift  upon  againft 
all  truth  and  evidence. 

You  will  lament  upon  this  occafion  the 
caufes  of  this  general  ftate  of  national  in- 
digence j and  I hope  you  will  not  negleCt 
to  inveftigate  them : a volume  would 
hardly  fuffice  to  detail  the  many  fources 
of  vexation  that  abound  in  this  country : 
every  department  of  public  adminiftration 
is  full  of  them  ; complaints  are  heard  from 

B b 2 every 
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every  quarter ; but  the  voice  of  the  af- 
flicted is  in  no  country  lefs  attended  to, 
3nd  if  lifted  too  high,  fooner  filenced. 

When  you  have  pondered  at  leifure 
upon  thefe  things,  recoiled  England  and 
its  inhabitants,  fortunatos  nimium  fua  fi 
bona  norint. 


L E T-T  E R XXXII. 
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T N the  iuburbs,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  you  will  meet  with  a 
variety  of  objeCts  to  excite  your  attention, 
and  to  furniih  matter  for  reflection. 

Near  the  river  fide,  in  a very  pleafing^ 
iituation,  Hands  /’ Hofpital genera/,  an  im- 
mence  edifice,  defigned  for  the  reception 
and  fupport  of  the  female  poor,  and  for 
the  confinement  and  correction  of  women 
of  ill  fame. 

* 

✓ 
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» 

The  regulations  obferved  in  this  houfe 
were  framed  by  the  illuftrious  Lamoignon, 
firft  prefident  of  the  parliament  at  Paris, 
one  of  the  wifeft  magistrates,  and  moft 
eloquent  men,  that  France  ever  produced/ 

This  houfe  was  founded  through  his 
care,  and  is  fitted  in  the  moft  judicious 
manner,  for  the  purpofes  it  was  intended 
to  anfwer:  It  contains  prodigious  num- 

bers who  are  kept  in  admirable  order  and 
neatnefs,  and  employed  in  the  moft  ufeful 
and  profitable  manner  : the  rules  are  per- 
fectly Suited  to  thole  for  whom  they  were 
made  : Sufficient  indulgence  and  lenity  are 
fhewn,  without  relaxation  of  that  necef- 
/jary  difcipline,  which  is  the  only  preser- 
vative of  decorum  in  fuch  places, 

A foundation  of  this  kind  is  much 
wanted  among  us.  In  cafe  it  Should  ever 
take  place,  we  cannot  adopt  a better 
fyftem  than  that  which  is  eftablilhed  here. 

Bb  3 It 
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It  has  long  been  complained  that  the 
punifhment  inflicted  upon  the  miferable 
objects  of  proftitution  that  fwarm  in  our 
metropolis,  only  ferves  to  harden  them  : 
it  cannot  be  otherwife,  when  we  confider 
into  what  brutal  hands  they  are  often 
committed.  While  feverity  alone  is  em- 
ployed, and  neither  comfort  nor  inftruc- 
tion  adminiftered  to  them;  while  they  are 
permitted  an  indifcriminate  unregulated  af- 
fociation  with  each  other,  the  fame  diforder- 
linefs  of  difpofition  will  of  courfe  remain  ; 
and  this  being  the  radical  caufe  of  an  ir- 
regular and  criminal  life,  we  cannot,  while 
it  fubfifts,  expedt  to  retrieve  them  from 
the  fatal  habits  which  it  has  produced, 
and  will  continue  to  nourifh  in  fpite  of 
repeated  chaftifement. 

Far  different  from  the  methods  prac- 
tifed  in  our  places  of  correction  are  thofe 
that  are  followed  in  this.  It  is  ftridtly  ir^ 
many  refpedts  on  the  fame  footing  as  our 
Magdaien-houfe  : the  principal  difference 
is,  that  in  this  latter  none  enter  through 

9cm- 
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compulfion,  whereas  in  the  former  force 
is  ufed. 

k 

You  will  not,  I hope,  pafs  over  flightly 
what  has  been  faid  upon  this  fubjedt,  as 
it  is  incumbent  upon  every  perfon  of  hu- 
manity to  contribute  to  the  alleviation  of 
misfortunes,  efpecially  in  the  other  fex. 
Gentlemen  who  travel  fhould  for  that  rea- 
fon  be  extremely  attentive  to  the  police 
of  the  nations  they  vifit  in  all  things  relat- 
ing to  womankind.  An  excellent  collection 
of  practical  rules  might  be  formed  out  of 

the  various  ordinances  relating  to  them 

* 

that  prevail  in  Europe. 

At  no  great  diftance  from  the  hofpital 
juft  defcribed  ftands  one  ftill  larger,  called 
Bicetre.  It  is  an  ancient  edifice  of  prodi- 
gious dimenfions,  a receptacle  for  cha- 
racters of  multifarious  denominations,  wild 
and  diforderly  young  men,  perfons  who 
can  give  no  fatisfa&ory  account  of  thern- 
felves,  or  are  guilty  of  mal-pradtices,  de- 

JB  b 4 frauders. 
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fraudcrs,  cheats,  pick-pockets,  criminals 
condemned  to  imprifonment,  convidls  for 

petty  larcenies,  in  fhort,  the  whole  cata- 

« 

logue  of  fuch  as  have  committed  mifde- 
meanours,  for  which  labour  and  hard  fare 
are  appointed. 

There  are  alfo  multitudes  of  vagrants, 
idlers,  mendicants,  and  others  of  th^t 
fiamp,  people  out  of  work,  and  poor  of 
divers  forts : for  all  thefe  claffes  fuitable 
employment  is  provided,  and  they  are 
treated  proportionably  to  their  deferts. 

Perfons  reduced  through  misfortunes 
and  cafualties  to  narrow  circumflances, 
may  for  a moderate  confideration  find  a 
maintenance  here.  This  helps  in  no  fmall 
• meafure  to  people  it.  Viewed  in  fuch  a 
light,  it  is  a very  humane  and  uleful  inftj- 
tution,  and  with  fingular  propriety  fituated 
pear  a metropolis  where  fcantinefs  of 
means  to  fupport  themfelves  is  the  fate  of 
fo  many. 
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The  lad  order  of  beings  I fliall  men- 
tion are  fuch  unfortunate  lunatics  as  arc 
either  deemed  incurable,  or  have  no 

friends  to  affid  them- 

• « * « 

The  drifted  regularity  and.  dilcipline 
2re  obferved  in  this  place-  The  lead 
mutiny  or  difobedience  is  puni£hed  with 
unrelenting  feverity.  Such  is  the  care 
taken  at  the  fame  time  of  morals  and  be- 
haviour, and  fo  much  of  pains  bedowed  in 
admonifhing  and  indrufting  thofe  who  are 
fent  hither  for  that  purpofe,  that  many  a 
youth  of  whom  fmall  hopes  at  fird  were 
entertained,  has  been  redored  to  a right 
way  of  thinking  and  acting  : the  know*, 
ledge  of  this  is  a powerful  inducement 
with  parents  who  have  unruly  children,  or 
guardians  who  are  troubled  with  ungo- 
vernable  wards,  to  confign  them  to  the 
management  of  thofe  who  have  the  direc- 
tion of  this  place-  . 


From 
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From  thefe  various  caufes  it  is  always 
full  of  inhabitants : their  number  is  gene*, 
rally  between  five  and  fix  thoufand. 

. • * 

One  of  the  moft  curious  characters  that 
ever  inhabited  this  place  was  an  aftro- 
loger  and  fortune-teller,  ✓ He  had  long 
purlued  this  bufinefs  with  fufficient  fuc- 
cefs  to  raife  a tolerable  fortune  ; but  aim- 
ing at  a large  increafe  of  it,  he  hazarded 
all  his  worth  in  the  famous  Miffiffippi 
fcheme,  and  loft  it,  as  many  others  did  all 
they  had.  This  was  a heavy  difappoint- 
ment,  and  reduced  him  to  the  neceffi-ty  of 
refuming  his  former  trade  ; in  the  profe- 
cution  of  which  he  retrieved  his  affairs 
fufficiently  to  purchafe  an  annuity,  with 

which  he  retired  from  the  world,  and 

% 

fpent  his  latter  days  in  this  retreat. 

Few  men  had  experienced  a ftranger 
variety  of  viciffitudes.  He  was  born  of 
French  parents  at  Aleppo,  and  travelled  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  in  Arabia,  Perfia, 

and 
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and  Indoftan,  of  which  countries  he  fpoke 
tjhe  languages  fluently.  On  his  family's 
return  to  France,  he  accompanied  them, 
and  received  a very  genteel  education  at 
Paris.  He  was  a man  of  excellent  parts, 
and  of  a prodigious  memory,  but  ex- 
tremely addicted  to  pleafures  of  all  forts; 
this  difpofition  proved  his  ruin.  On  the 
demife  of  his  parents,  he  launched  into 
all  manner  of  excefles,  and  in  a few  years 
diffipated  a very  confiderable  inheritance : 
he  then  betook  himfelf  to  commerce,  and 
returned  tp  the  fpot  of  his  birth,  where 
by  his  induftry  he  accumulated  a fum  of 
money  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  re-vifit 
the  countries  he  had  feen  in  his  youthful 
days ; a project  which  arofe  from  a roving- 
nefs  of  dilpofition  that  accompanied  him 
every  where,  and  often  prevented  him 
from  fettling  where  it  would  have  been 
highly  to  his  advantage. 

» 

- He  remained  however  Tome-  time  at 
BafTora  and  Ifpahan,  the  latter  city  efpe- 

cially. 
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cially.  This  being  the  capital  of  Perfia, 
he  might,  had  he  purfued  a commerqi|ji 
line,  foon  have  enriched  himfelf  by  it,  con** 
iidering  his  perfe£t  (kill  in  the  language  j 
but  he  availed  himfelf  of  his  knowledge 
in  quite  a different  manner.  Having  an 
extraordinary  verfality  of  genius,  he  had 
among  other  ftudies  beftowed  much  of  his 
attention  upon  books  of  aftrology : thi? 
made'  him  appear  a man  of  uncommon 

i 

importance  in  a country  where  it  is  fo 
highly  prized,  and  where  the  fuperior 
liile  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  could* 
not  fail  to  fet  him  above  the  pretenfions 
of  the  natives  in  that  fcience  : he  foon 
cclipfed  the  moft  noted  among  them,  and 
was  confulted  by  the  grandees  of  th,e 
court  preferably  to.  all  others  : he  fhortty 
acquired  enough  to  return  to  France, 
where  he  bought  arv  eftate,  on,  the  in- 
come of  which  he  fubflfted  a few  years' 
very  comfortably;  but  the  defire  of  tra-i 
veiling  feized  him  again  fo  irrefifiibly, 
that  he  fold  it,  and  went  to  Conftantinople 

as 
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as  an  agent  for,  and  partner  with,  a houfe 
in  trade  at  Marfeilles.  When  fettled  in 
that  metropolis  of  Turkey,  he  rendered 
himfelf  by  his  addrefs  and  dexterity  fo 
acceptable  to  feveral  men  in  power,  that 
through  their  means  he  was  intruded  with 
fome  tranfadlions  that  were  highly  to  his 

intered.  He  left  Turkey  richer  than  ever, 

\ 

intending  to  fix  his  future  refidence  at 
Paris.  Here  he  lived  a long  time  in  the  ~ 
midd  of  all  enjoyments ; but  becoming 
acquainted  with  fome  people  of  rank  and 
fafhion,  who  delighted  much  in  his  com* 
pany,  and  who  were  at  the  fame  time  ad* 
didted  to  play,  both  he  and  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  (harpers,  who  dripped  them 
of  confiderable  films.  His  companions, 
who  were  men  of  large  property,  flood  the 
(hock ; but  he  was  totally  ruined. 

1 

This  was  the  mod  fatal  droke  he  ever 
met  with.  He  was  no  longer  young,  and 
had  befides  indulged  himfelf  in  inch  a 
manner  for  a long  time  pad,  in  the  luxu- 
rious 

* • 
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rious  eafe  that  accompanies  plenty*  thaf 
he  was  not  fit  to  encounter  obftacles  and 
hard  (hips  as  formerly.  His  acquaintance 
did  not  forfakc  him  in  this  calamity  j but 
he  had  too  much  of  the  fpirit  of  indepen- 
dence in  him  to  fubfift  upon  their  bounty* 
He  withdrew  from  them  entirely,  changed 
his  name  and  appearance,  aflumed  a Turk- 
ish drefs,  and  maintained  himfelf  awhile 
by  teaching  Arabic  and  Perfian  $ but  this 
not  anfwering  his  expectation  fo  com- 
pletely as  he  wifhed,  he  determined  td 
affociate  the  profeffion  of  an  aflrologer  with 
that  of  a linguifl : this  fcheme  fucceeded 
furprifingly  $ he  was  vifited  by  people  of 
various  conditions*  the  fair  fex  efpecially* 
whofe  generofity  -enabled  him  to  profper* 
and  to  terminate  his  career  in  the  manner 
that  has  been  related. 

France  has  often  been  the  fcene  of 
aftrological  infatuation.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  furnamed  the  Wife, 
an4  who  deferved  the  title  in  other  re- 

5 
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fpe&s,  the  belief  in  aftrologers  was  fo 
great,  that  matters  of  the  higheft  impor- 
tance were  governed  by  their  decifions. 
We  read  in  the  hiftory  of  this  Prince  that 
he  was  at  a confiderable  expence  in  pre- 
vailing upon  a famous  Italian  aftrologer  to 
come  and  refide  at  his  court.  The  fame 
of  this  man  was  fuch,  that  not  only  Charles, 
but  another  monarch,  was  equally  defirous 
of  his  prefence : the  conteft  was  very  earned 
between  them,  but  the  aftrologer,  doubt- 
lefs  for  good  reafons,  decided  it  in  favour  of 
the  former.  On  his  repairing  to  the  French 
court,  he  was  received  like  a tutelar  ge* 
nius ; a large  penfion  was  fettled  upon 
him  j he  was  made  a member  of  the  King’s 
privy  council,  and  his  advice  followed  in 
fome  occurrences  of  great  confequence. 
This  was  the  famous  Pifano,  who  had  al- 
ready made  a fplendid  figure  in  Italy,  at 
Venice  particularly,  where  he  had  been 
confulted  on  the  affairs  of  that  republic* 


3$4  letter;  xxxir. 

» We  find  the  fame  credulity  prevailing  at 
the  court  of  France  full  two  centuries  af- 
ter. Catherine  of  Medicis,  Queen  Con- 
fort  to  Henry  the  Second,  notwithftanding 
her  fubtility  and  acutenefs,  was  the  flavo 
of  aftrological  abfurdities.  So  powerful 

was  their  influence  over  her  eondudt  in 

\ 

the  minuteft  occafions,  that  it  having  been 
foretold,  the  perfons  and  places  bearing 
the  name  of  Germain  / would  be  fatal  to 
her,  {he  retired  from  the  Louvre  by  reafori 
of  its  fituation  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Ger- 
main, and  was  at  the  expence  of  building 
elfewhere  a palace  for  her  refidence.  ' 

The  fame  prejudices  infected  the. perfons 
compofing  the  court  of  France ; the  ladies 
efpecially  did  not  dare  to  undertake  any 
thing  without  having  previoufly  confulted 
their  aftrologers.  This  folly  rofe  to  fuch 
a height,  that  not  only  the  church,  but 
the  ftarte  was  at  laft:  obliged  to  interfere  in 
order  to  prevent  the  evil  confequences  re- 

6 
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fulting  from  it,  by  prohibiting  the  fale  of 
fuch  Almanacks  as  contained  predictions 
and  prognoftications  that  particularifed 
perfons  and  events  too  audacioufly  and  cir- 
cumftantially. 

It  was  at  this  aera  the  great  propnecier 
of  modern  ages  flourifhed,  Noftradamus, 
of  whom  no  lefs  than  twelve  centos  of  pro- 
phecies are  extant,  all  of  them  together 
with  their  author  in  high  requeft  at  his 

r 

day : nor  do  they  feem  to  be  forgotten 

even  at  prefent ; I have  heard  many  of 

• « <»  « , 

them  cited  by  Frenchmen,  warm  and  zea- 
lous for  the  honour  and  profperity  of  their 
country.  Among  fuch  a number  of  pre- 
dictions, almoft  as  obfcure  as  riddles,  it  is 
eafy  to  find  fome  not  totally  inapplicable 
to  events  that  have  happened  fince  his  time. 
During  a long  oourfe  of  years  they  were 
confuted  among  the  French,  like,  the 
oracles  of  the  Sybils  among  the  Romans. 

* 

fdenry  the  Fourth  of  France^  him  felf, 
was  at  a time  hurried  with  the  croud 

G e along 
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along  the  torrent  of  credulity  : his  braved 
warriors  were  folicitous  to  be  informed  of 
their  deftiny,  and  at  the  birth  of  his  fon 
Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  he  commiffioned 
his  firft  phyfician,  who  was  alfo  an  emi* 
nent  aftrologer,  to  caft  the  nativity  of  this 
young  Prince* 

It  feems  that  fome  of  the  principal  phy- 
ficians  of  thofe  times  were  almoft  equally 
renowned  for  their  proficiency  in  aftrolo- 
gy  : the  above-mentioned  Noftradamus 
was  a phyfician,  and  fo  were  fome  of  the 
moft  noted  aftrologers  in  Europe. 

This  infatuation  continued  even  to  the 

4 * 

time  of  Cardinal  Richelieu : during  his 

* 

miniftry  another  phyfician  made  himfelf 
famous  by  his  prophecies ; he  had  even 
the  boldnefs  to  foretel  the  death  of  Lewis 
the  Thirteenth,  and  to  fix  it  at  the  dog- 
days  of  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  thirty-one  j but  the  prediction  was 
not  verified,  and  the  Prophet  was  fent  to 
the  galleys. 


Nor 
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Nor  were  thefe  ridiculous  notions  era- 
dicated many  years  after.  We  have  a re- 
markable inftance  of  the  belief  in  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ftars,  and  other  heavenly 
bodies,  over  human  events,  in  the  folici- 
tude  expreft  by  the  friends  and  dependents 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  at  the  appearance  of 
a comet  during  his  laft  illnefs,  which  hap- 
pened thirty  years  after. 

. The  fame  credulity  prevailed  in  the  Alia- 
tic  parts  of  the  world.  Bernier,  the  fa- 
mous traveller,  tells  us  in  his  account  of 
the  Grand  Mogul’s  dominions,  that  the 
people  of  Alia  are  fo  prejudiced  in  fa- 
vour of  judicial  aftrology,  that  moft  en- 
terprizes  of  importance  are  preceded  by  a 

careful  confultation  of  aftrologers. 

* • 

Tavernier,  another  traveller  into  the 
eaft,  relates  much  the  fame  of  the  Perfians, 
who,  according  to  him,  look  upon  aftrolo- 
gers  as  beings  of  a fuperior  charafler,  and 
hearken  to  them  as  oracles:  their  Emperor 

‘Cc  2 has 
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has  conftantly  three  or  four  of  them  neat' 
his  perfon. 

The  Chinefe  do  not  differ  from  them 
in  this  particular.  The  defcriptions  of 
that  country  and  people  inform  us,  that 
public  affairs  are  frequently  determined  by 
aftrongmical  obfervations ; the  Emperor 
takes  no  refolution  of  great  confequence 
without  having  confulted  the  conftellation 
that  prefided  over  his  nativity. 


But  without  going  out  of  Europe,  or 
flepping  back  to  the  time  paft,  the  pre- 
fent  will  afford  you  fome  proofs  of  the 
propenfity  of  men  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch 
as  pretend  to  fee  into  futurity,  and  to  afcer- 
tain  events  by  the  fludy  and  contemplation 
of  the  flars. 

« 

* A 

Almoft  all  the  Almanacks  in  Europe  are 
full  of  prognoftications : they  abftain  in- 
deed from  details  and  particulars  ; but  they 
5 abound 
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abound  with  wonderful  events  to  take  place 
in  the  courfe  of  the  year. 

Our  anceftors  did  not  efcape  this  conta- 
gion ; the  name  of  William  Lilly  fuffices 
to  remind  us  of  their  weaknefs.  This  ce- 
lebrated aftrologer  furvived  the  reftoration 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  during  which 
fpace  he  was  not  idle.  But  befides  his 
aftrological  lucubrations,  other  methods  of 
foretelling  futurity  were  in  vogue,  parti- 
cularly that  famous  one  ftiled  the  Sortes 
Virgiliana ; Is  it  not  furprifing  that  fuch 
mgn  as  Cowley  and  Lord  Falkland,  to 
mention  no  others,  could  fuffer  themfelves 
to  pay  attention  to  fuch  fooleries  ? 

I have  enlarged  upon  this  fubjedl,  in  or- 
der to  excite  your  recolledion,  how  lately 
it  is  fince  the  reign  of  abfurdity  and  pre- 
poflefiion  has  ended  among  fome  of  the 
wifeft  people,  and  how  ready  they  ftill  are 
to  refume  their  authority,  unlefs  prevented 

Cc  3 by 
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by  a refolute  and  fearlefs  profecution  of 
truth.  . • * 

You  will,  upon  impartial  examination, 
find  the  multitude  every  where  inclined  to 
efpoufe  their  caufe.  But  what  is  Hill 
worfe,  you  will  find  that  when  thofe  who 
efteem  themfelves  above  the  vulgar,  have 

once  admitted  the  contamination,  k is 

« ' ♦ 

more  difficult  to  eradicate  it  from  their 
minds,  than  from  thole  of  the  commonali- 
ty : thefe  are  impofed  upon  by  others,  but 
thofe  are  impofed  upon  by  themfelves, 
which  of  all  impofitions  is  the  hardeft  to 
remove. 


LETTER  XXXIII. 

. i * • 

« t 

npHE  French  of  all  people  are  the 
• moil  remarkable  for  fubjedting  to  re- 
gulations whatever  is  fufceptible  of  them. 


You 
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You  will  find  this  regulating  fpirit  ex- 
ercifing  itfelf  in  matters  of  little,  as  well 
as  of  great  confequence.  The  fad:  is,  that 
government  is  fond  of  meddling  with  every 
thing : one  would  imagine  from  this  they 
were  apprehenfive  the  people  at  large  were 
highly  difiatisfied  with  their  meafures,  and 
ready  to  feize  any  occafion  to  oppofe  them, 
as  oppreflive  and  contrary  to  the  generaf 
good } but  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe ; 
whatever  the  difpofition  of  the  French 
may  have  been  at  former  periods,  they  are 
not  in  the  leaft  inclined  at  prefent  to  ex- 
prefs  difcontent,  urdcfs  manifeftly  ill-- 
treated j and  even  then  they  always  find 
out  fome  obnoxious  individuals  on  whom 
to  caft  the  load  of  general  odium,  which  at 
the  worft  of  times  feldom  reaches  higher 
than  fome  of  the  rainiftry,  and  hardly  ever 
approaches  the  throne,  or  any  of  the  royal 
family. 

% 

This  folicitude  for  the  prefervation  of 
good  order  every  where,  is  certainly  attend- 
ee c 4 ed 
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ed  with  a variety  of  beneficial  confequences: 
the  firfi:  and  mod  effential  is,  that  from  the 
conviction  how  difficult  it  is  to  difturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  public,  one  feldom  fees 
difturbances  of  any  kind ; quarrels  and 
fightings  among  the  lower  clafles  are  in- 
ftantly  fupprefled,  and  much  more  peace- 
ablenefs  prevails  in  the  meetings  of  the 

populace  than  in  England. 

* s ( » 

♦ r 

• But  without  enquiring  whether'  this 
watchfulnefs  of  the  ruling  powers  may  not 
fometimes  be  carried  to  an  excefs,  equally 

X 

jodious  and  detrimental  to  the  public,  you 
will  in  many,  refpeCts  find  it  of  much  uti- 
lity, efpecially  in  curbing  that  licentiouf- 
•nefs  of  behaviour,  and  that  audacioufnefs, 
to  wThich  the  vulgar  in  all  countries  are  ad- 
dicted whenever  they  fee  no  impediments. 

» 

4 X * 

» * ♦ 

It  is  principally  in  their  markets  and 
places  of  public  refort  for  bufinefs,  that 
this  vigilance  is  exerted  : in  the  midfi;  of 
the  concourfe  that  is  ufual  on  fuch  occ ^ 

i i . . , • ......  . • 

- fions. 
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fions,  perfons  unknown  to  the  reft  are 
carefully  ftationed,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  pre- 
vent confufion  and  diforderlinefs,  and  to 
feize  immediately  all  offenders. 

Among  other  markets,  the  French  have 
one  at  Paris  for  horfes,  which  is  the  beft 
regulated  of  any  in  Europe : the  bufinefs 
is  tr^nfaded  in  a fair  open  manner,  and  no 
improper  advantages  given  to  dealers  in 
that  commodity  : the  buyer  and  the  feller 
are  both  under  the  ftrideft  controul  of 
others,  to  whom  it  intirely  belongs  to  fee 
that  juftice  is  done  to  each  of  the  parties 
concerned  : there  is  an  office  in  this  mar- 
ket, where  fuch  as  chufe  it  may  depofit 
the  purchafe  money;  eight  days  are  allow- 
ed  them  for  trial  and  examination  of  the 
horfe ; if  at  the  expiration  of  that  term 
any  faults  are  difcovered  and  properly  veri- 
fied, the  bargain  is  cancelled  and  the  mo- 
ney returned. 

■ This  market  is  remarkably  convenient 
for  its  cheapnefs,  and  for  the  conveniency 

of 
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of  finding  at  once  horfes  for  draft  or  fad-, 
die,  or  any  purpofe  whatever  : by  thus 
collecting  them  into  one  place,  and  regu-> 
lating  the  manner  of  fale,  frauds  are  ob- 
viated, as  well  as  the  trouble  of  running 
to  a great  number  of  (tables  and  repofito- 
ries  in  quell  of  what  is  wanted.  I have 
heard  feveral  Englilh  gentlemen  wilh  for 
an  eftablifhment  of  the  fame  &ind  in  Lon- 
don. 

There  is  at  Charenton,  a village  two  or 
three  miles  out  of  Paris,  an  inllitution  call-, 
ed  Ecole  Veterinaire . It  is  a fchool  of  ana- 
tomy and  furgery  for  the  cure  of  difeafes 
incident  to  horfes,  and  of  inftruCtion  how 
to  ufc  and  manage  them  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  their  health  and  (Irength. 

\ 

Such  as  are  defirous  of  acquiring  a per- 
fect knowledge  of  all  that  relates  to  this 
ufeful  creature,  cannot  go  to  a better 
place } it  is  open  to  all  comers ; and  lef- 
fons  are  publicly  given  four  days  in  the 

week. 
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week  gratuitoufly,  it  heing  a royal  foun- 
dation. 

There  is  alfo  in  this  place  an  hofpital 
for  fick  horfes  on  the  fame  liberal  footing; 
it  is  of  great  utility  to  the  poor  and  to  the 
inexpert ; attendance,  food,  and  medicines 
being  provided  for  the  animal  till  his  re- 
covery. 

In  the  proximity  of  the  horfe-market 
afore-mentioned.  Hands  the  moft  beauti- 
ful manufactory  in  Europe  for  tapeftry 
work : it  is  a large  building  fxtuated  on  a 
rivulet  called  Gobelins,  from  whence  it  de- 
rives its  name ; the  King  is  proprietor. 

I have  heard  that  during  the  calamities 
that  accompanied  the  latter  years  of  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth,  this  beautiful  manufactory 
was  fo  neglected,  that  fome  of  the  work- 
men abandoned  it,  and  would,  had  they 
met  with  fuitable  encouragement,  have 
brought  their  art  over  to  England : it  is 

. rather 
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rather  furprifing,  that  in  the  midft  of  fo 
many  improvements,  this  very  ingenious  , 

bufinefs  fhould  have  hitherto  remained  in 

/ 

the  hands  of  ftrangers ; and  it  is  much  to 
be  lamented  that  the  attempt  to  introduce 
it  here,  made  fome  years  ago  at  Fulham, 
fhould  have  fo  fpeedily  failed. 

I 

You  will  fee  at  Chaillot,  a pleafant  vil- 

* 

lage  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  near  Paris,, 
a noted  manufa&ory  of  carpets  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Turkifh  and  Perfian  : it  has 
been  carried  to  great  perfection ; but  does 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  fuch  as  underftand 
thefe  matters,  exceed,  if  equal,  the  good- 
nefs  and  duration  of  our  Wiltons,  though 
it  muft  be  allowed  the  patterns  and  defigns 
are  uncommonly  beautiful. 

Theglafs  manufactory  in  the  Fauxbourg 
St.  Antoine  is  particularly  worthy  of  your 
infpedtion  : it  is  efteemed  a great  curiofity 
by  connoiffeurs,  and  is  thought  to  furpafs 
any  thing  of  the  kind. 

The 
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The  glafs  manufactory  is  one  of  thofe 
in  which  we  preceded  the  French.  So 
long  ago  as  the  reign  of  James  the  Firfl, 
an  aflociation  of  perfons  of  wealth  and 
diftin&ion  was  formed,  who  profecuted  it  a 
while  to  great  advantage  : the  troubles  that 
followed  in  the  fubfequent  reign  were  pro- 
bably the  caufe  of  its  being  difcontinued. 

There  are  in  France  feveral  manufacto- 
ries of  china  but  the  principal  one  is  at 
Seve , a village  between  Paris  and  Verfailles: 
it  produces  moft  exquifite  .performances, 
fuperior  in  tafte  and  richnefs  to  thofe  of 
any  other  country,  not  only  in  the  eftima- 
tion  of  the  French,  but  of  many  others. 

To  what  this  fuperiority  is  owing,  on  a 
fuppofition  of  its  exigence,  is  certainly 
worth  an  enquiry  among  thofe  whom  it 
concerns  to  bring  this  manufactory  to  an 
equal  degree  of  perfection. 


Certain 


\ 
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Certain  it  is  that  for  tafte  and  delicacy 
ofdefign  and  workmanihip  nothing  of  the 
fort  can  claim  the  preference  : no  coft  is 
fpared  to  give  them  all  the  perfection  pof- 
liblej  the  whole  bufinefs  is  carried  on  at 
the  expence  of  the  King,  to  whom  the 
manufactory  belongs ; no  other  but  a royal 
purfe  could  defray  the  charges  attend* 
ing  it; 

* i | 

After  viewing  thefe  magnificent  mariti- 
fadtories,  it  muft,  I imagine,  naturally  oc- 
cur to  you,  that  England  is  a country 
where  eflablifhments  of  a fimilar  kind 
might,  and  ought  therefore*  one  would 
think,  long  ago  to  have  taken  place : the 

general  opulence  of  individuals  is  far  be- 

» 

yond  what  is’  known  in  France ; much 
more  effedtual  encouragement  might  there- 
fore be  expedted  by  thofe  who  would  en- 
gage in  fuch  undertakings  : why  then  are 
they  not  attempted  ? This  is  a queftion 
which  has  often  been  propounded,  and 
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to  which  very  different  anfwers  have  been 
given. 

That  which  is  moft  frequent  in  the 
mouth  of  foreigners,  places  our  ingenuity 
in  no  advantageous  light  : they  afcribe 
our  negleCt  of  the  two  moft  beautiful  of 
thofe  manufactories,  tapeftry  and  china* 
to  a want  of  genius  for  the  invention  of 
models  and  defigns,  and  of  difcernment  in 
the  generality  of  our  people,  fufficient  to 
relifh  beauties  of  fuch  a nature. 

But  is  it  not  more  likely  that  this  neg- 
leCt may  originate  in  caufes  of  quite  ano- 
ther kind.  May  we  not  afcribe  it  to  the 
greater  cheapnefs  and  facility  with  which 
we  arc  able  to  procure  each  of  thofe  articles 
from  abroad,  than  we  could  do  fuch  as 
might  be  manufactured  at  home  ? In  a 
commercial  nation  the  fpirit  of  calculation 
prefides  over  all  proceedings,  and  in- 
fluences even  thofe  who  are  not  engaged  in 
commerce*  to  make  the  moft  of  one’s 
money  is  a maxim  that  pervades  all  de- 
5 grees : 
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grees  : when  they  perceive  therefore,  upori 
due  examination,  that  a much  higher 
price  would  probably  be  exacted  by  our 
artifts  than  is  done  by  thofe  who  manufac- 
ture-thefe  commodities  abroad,  they  pre- 
fer an  importation  to  an  encouragement 
of  them  at  home,  and  employ  thofe  fums 
that  would  be  neceflary  for  this  latter  pur- 
pofe,  in  branches  of  bufinefs  produdtive  of 
greater  and  more  certain  profit. 

4 

. > 

That  neither  tafte  nor  capacity  ate  want- 
ing in  the  natives  of  this  country,  is  fuffi- 
ciently  evident  from  the  conftant  fuccefs 
they  have  met  with  in  every  enterprize 
which  they  have  been  earned:  about,  and 
have  profecuted  with  alacrity  and  vigour : 
it  is  not  only  in  commercial  undertakings 
they  have  displayed  extraordinary  talents 

and  activity,  they  have  equally  manifefted 

♦ 

both  in  the  cultivation  of  the  polite  arts: 
no  people  furpafs  them  in  folid  knowledge* 
fciences  of  every  denomination  are  incon- 
teilably  on  as  brilliant  a footing  in  Eng- 

land 
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a 

land  as  in  any  part  of  Europe  j works  of 
ivit  and  literature  abound  in  our  language, 

and  of  late  years  an  emulation  has  arifen 

% 

among  our  artifls,  that  promifes  in  time 
,to  place  them  on  a parity  with  the  mod 
eminent  and  famous  of  modern  days. 

« 4 

It  is  not  therefore  to  a deficiency  of 
. genius,  but  merely  to  an  exclufive  appli- 
cation to  a variety  of  other  more  eflential 
objects,  that  we  muft  attribute  the  leffer 
attention  hitherto  paid  by  the  Englifh  to 
ornamental  arts : in  thofe  of  general  utility 
they  rival,  if  they  do  not  exceed  the  mofl 
ingenious  nations.  It  may  of  courfe  be 
juftly  prefumedi  that  whenever  they  turn 
their  thoughts  to  thofe  branches  wherein 
others  have  unto  this  time  excelled  them, 

- they  will  with  equal  care*  diligence,  and 
. encouragement,  be  able  to  make  an  equal 
figure. 
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# - • / « 

'TpHERE  are  two  large  hills,  or  rather, 
mountains,  near  Paris,  of  which  the 

lituation  is  extremely  agreeable.  The  one 

- • - 

is  contiguous  to  this  city,  there  being  a 
continuation  of  houfes  to  the  village  that 

'is  built  upon  its  principal  fummit. 

% 

* 

I have  often  been  furprifed,  that  confi- 
dering  the  beauty  and  extent  of  the  prof- 
-pedt  one  enjoys  in  this  place,  it  is  fo  thin 
of  houfes  and  inhabitants:  the  firft  are 
* old  and  mean,  - and  the  fecond  confift  of 
poor  working  people.  The  few  good 
houfes  one  meets  with,  {hew  the  advan- 
tages of  this  fituation,  and  make  one  re- 
gret that  they  are  not  accompanied  by  a 
larger  number.  * 


The  name-  of  this  mountain  is  Mont* 
matre ; it  received  this  appellation  from 

. •'  i ’ the 
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’the  martyrdom  of  fome  faints  on  this  fpot  . 
in  the  days  of  Yore  : a fmall  church  has 
been  eredted  here  in  honour  of  them,  on 
the  porch  of  which  you  will  obferve  a 
(latue,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  of  St.  Denis, 
the  principal  of  thefe  martyrs,  whom  the 
French  have  chofen  for  the  patron  of 
the  kingdom. 

He  is  reprefented  Holding  his  head  in 
his  hands,  in  commemoration,  I fuppofe, 
of  his  having,  according  to  a vulgar  tradi- 
tion, carried  it  in  this  manner  from  the 
place  where  he  was  executed;  to  that 
where  now  (lands  the  famous  abbey  which 
bears  his  name,  a diftance  of  about  three 
miles. 

1 1 * 

p » 

Should  you  lodge  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  this  hill,  you  will  find  an  early  morn- 
ing walk  to  its  fummit  equally  agreeable 
and  beneficial.-  There  is  a houfe  of  en- 
tertainment, from  the  windows  of  which 

ybu  will  enjoy  a delightful  view,  and 

. 
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where  you  may  breakfad  either  in  the 
French  or  Englilh  manner. 

1 I - * 

Calling  your  eyes  to  the . South,*  yov 
have  a full  and-  comprehenfive  profpedt  of 
the  whole  extent  of  Paris : it  lies  before 

4 

you  in  a fpacious  valley,  and  exhibits,  in 
a clear  day,  a very  didinit  perception  of 
all  the  large  edifices  and  remarkable  ob- 
jects it  contains.  • It  is  altogether  as  curi- 

« 

ous  and  magnificent  a fight  as  you-  can- 
well  imagine. 

t 

Looking,  towards  the  North,.  on!  the 
oppofite  fide  of  this  mountain,  you  dis- 
cover an  imtnenfe  extent  of  country,  rich-  , 
ly  cultivated,,  and  full  of  villages  plea- 
lantly  fituated,  and  of  large  appearance  to 
the  eye  : this  is  owing  to  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  built,  which  are  a very 
white  Hone,,  dug  out  of  the  quarries, . with 
which  this  hill  abounds,  or  a chalky 
fubdance  that  foon  acquires  a hardnefs. 
and  confidence  almod  equal  to  done  : feen 

at 
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at  a diftance,  efpecially  in  a funny  day, 
they  loom  large,  to  ufe  the  failor’s  phrafe, 
.and  feem  to  cover  much  more  ground  . 
than  they  do  in  reality. 

la  the  yaft  plain,  at  the  bottom  of  this 
lide  of  the  hill*  a battle  was  fought  during 
the  civil  wars  on  the  fcore  of  religion,  in 
the  lixteenth  century,  and  won  by  the 

famous  Ann  Montmorency,  conftable  of 

, % * 

France.  I mention  this  fad:  on  account 
.of  fome  particularities  relating  to  this 
celebrated  man,  yery  well  worth  your  re- 
cording. He  was  near  eighty  years  old, 
and  yet  had  ftrength  of  body  and  mind 
fufficient,  after  receiving  eight  mortal 
wounds,  to  unhorfe  him  that  gave  him 
the  laft,  Jt  is  of  him  the  ftory  fays,  that 
a friar  exhorting  him  to  death  in  his  laft 
moments,  think  you,  faid  he,  that  I have 
Jived  fo  long  without  learning  how  to  die. 

He  was  in  fome  refpedts  an  epitome  of 
the  times  he  lived  in  ; magnanimous  yet 
grtful,  haughty  and  proud  yet  fupple  and 

D d 3 con- 
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condefcending,  bold  yet  wary,  vigilant  yet 
quick  and  impetuous,  brave  to  an  excefs, 
y?t  humble  and  fubmiffive  when  courage 
was  unavailing  ; uniting,  like  moll  of  his 

cotempcraries,  intrepidity  and  fearleffnefs 

# 

with  bigotry  and  fuperflition ; and  while 
ridiculoufly  devout  on  the  one  hand,  fan- 
guinary  and  cruel  on  the  other. 

It  Is  reported  of  him,  that  he  would 
often,  during  a march,  employ  himfelf  in 

telling  his  beads,  and  while  taken  up  with 

* * • 

this  method  of  praying,  would  coolly  give 
orders  for  the  burning  of  a village,  the 
cutting  off  a party,  or  the  maffacring  of  ^ 
garrifon. 

b 

« * 

ft 

Characters  of  this  kind  claim  your  par- 
ticular attention  : no  occafion  ihould  be 

t 

miffed  of  bringing  them  to  notice  and  re- 
collection ; they  teach  us  what  to  think  of 
human  nature  better  than  any  formal  dif- 
fer tat  ions  ; and  it  is  principally  to  fludy 
and  learn  that  through  practice  and  obfer*** 

$ vation. 
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vation,  it  behoves  you  to  be  diligent  and 

inquifitive  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

* » 

' I was  acquainted  at  Paris  with  a fur- 
geon  who  was  a perfon  of  great  knowledge 
and  experience  in  his  profeffion  : he  had 
projected  an  affociation  of  lbme  of  the  fa- 
culty, for  the  building  of  a large  manfion 
upon  one  of  the  lides  of  this  hill,  for  the 
reception  of  fickly  perfons  and  valetudina- 
rians. The  declivities  every  way  are  gentle, 
and  have  an  eafy  Hope;  they  are  interfperfed 
with  pleafant  levels,  moft  agreeably  fitu- 
ated,  and  upon  which  fpacious  and  airy 
houfes  might  be  conftrudted,  accompanied 
with  fufficient  room  for  kitchen  and  plea- 
fure  gardens.  But  he  complained  at  the 
fame  time,  of  the  difficulty  to  perfuade 
people  to  make  this  their  place  of  abode, 
notwithftanding  they  could  affign  no  juft 
reafon  for  their  repugnance. 

The  other  mountain  that  is  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  lies  three 

D d 4 miles 
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miles  diftant  from  Paris.  It  is  the  mpft 

' • ' • * v 

pleafant  walk  in  the  environs  of  this  me-  ! 

» • i * v ’ « i < . • 

0 

tropolis ; the  afcent  is  deeper  than  that  of 
the  former  j but  when  you  have  gained 
the  top,  an  enchanting  profpedl  offers 
itfelf  on  every  fide:  the  appearance  of 
Paris  is  truly  grand  and  ftriking,  and  to 
connoifleurs  in  the  pifturefque,  is  preferred 
to  that  from  Montmatre,  though  not  fo 
difcernible  in  the  detail  of  particular, 
objedts. 


Forget  not,  when  you  are  upon  thi§ 
foot,  to  vifit  a convent  of  hermits,  who 

dwell  here  in  a neat  folitude;  far  removed 

* » *"*  »•  * * • 

from  the  noife  and  buftle  of  the  world; 
tbey  who  founded  it,  could  not  have 

chofen  a more  healthful  nor  a more  re- 

\ ' , » ’•»  » . . ’* 

tired  fituation ; it  is  both  in  the  completed 
degree  ; the  river  Seine  flows  at  the  bottom 

* * J ' f i 

pf  the  hill,  which  is  furrounded  with 

• ; > . > .... 

orchards,  gardens,  and  pafture  grounds; 
and  the  tranquillity  of  thofe  who  refide 
on  the  fummit  is  feldom  interrupted  by 
vifitors. 


6 
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You  will  often  have  occafion  to  obferve, 
that  the  curiofity  of  the  people  of  France 
is  much  }efs  than  that  of  other  nations^ 
jefpecially  pf  the  Englifh.  I ought  how- 
ever to  explain  what  I mean  by  curiofity : 
of  that  which  relates  to  anecdotes,  cha~ 
rafters,  and  the  knowledge  of  men  and 
tranfaftions,  no  people  have  more,  if  fo 
much  j but  they  are  not  fo  aftive  and  alert 
as  the  Englifh  in  their  enquiries  after  tbofe 
curiofities  that  gratify  the  fight : hence  the 
environs  of  Paris  are  not  fo  much  fre- 

\ r I • * • . o . » 7 

quenfted  by  the  Parifians,  as  thofe  of  LonV 
don  are  by  its  inhabitants ; fhort  and  eafy 

walks  are  much  more  the  tafte  of  the 

% < ■ • * • 

former  than  of  the  latter ; for  this  reafon 
numbers  of  agreeable  fpots  in  the  prox- 
imity of  Paris  are  hardly  jcnpwn  to  multi- 
tudes in  that  city  ; the  pleafurable  excur- 
sions of  the  lower  fort  are  chiefly  to  houfes 
pf  refrefhment  in  the  fuburbs,  or  very  little 
further : fuch  as  can  afford  to  pay  for  3, 
carriage,  if  they  go  to  a greater  diftanpe, 
are  ufually  more  intent  on  the  procuring 

9f 
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of  good  cheer  and  focial  feftivity,  than  on 
the  infpe&ion  of  what  may  be  worth  going 
tq  fee.  . r 

«*  m ., 

4 

: You  . will  be  much  pleafed  with  the 
little  church  belonging  to  this  delightful 
hermitage}  it  is  truly  /implex  munditiis , 
plainnefs  and  cleanlinefs  in  perfe&ion,  and 
conveys  a juft  idea  of  thofe  for  whom  it  is 
defigned. 

t 

* » , 

* * ' * 

• They  are  ufually  perfons  of  middle,  and 
often  of  inferior  ftations  in  fociety,  who 
chufe  to  devote  themfelves  to  a ftri&er 
lyftem  of  life  • than  is : pra&icable  in  the 

world.  - 

* 

. , . t f 

j ' * m * • 

• TJnaffe&ed  piety  and  primitive  fimpli- 
city  are  the  printfpal  virtues  that  adorn 
this  humble  retreat : they  who  inhabit  it 
have  entirely  bid  adieu  to  all  thofe  pur- 
luits  that  bring  men  into  public  notice: 
ftudy  and  learning  are  quite  out  of  their 
fphere } religious  exercifes  and  devout 

book,s 
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books  excepted,  their  time,  is  taken  up 
in  manual  induftry  of  various  kinds. 

This  is  not  merely  for  the  fake  of  being 
employed,  and  kept  out  of  idlenefs ; it  is 
in  order  to  maintain  and  fupport  them- 
felves  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  as  the 
ancient  hermits  were  wont  to  do  in  the 
primitive  ages  of  Chriftianity,  when  they 
fled  from  perfecution,  or  through  motives 
of  fan&ity  withdrew  to  deferts.  Here 
they  could  not  have  fubfifted,  unlefs  they 
had  betaken  themfelves  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  ground,  or  occupied  themfelves  with 
fuch  work,  as  either  through  fale  or  ex- 
change procured  them  food  and  raiment. 

. > * < 

* 

In  imitation  of  this  precedent*  the  refi- 
dents  in  this  hermitage  apply  themfelves 
to  feveral  ufeful  occupations  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  their  fraternity  : they  prin- 
cipally excel  in  knit  work : (lockings, 

waiftcoats,  caps,  and  other  wear  of  this 
fort,  are  made  here  in  great  perfection,  and 

dif- 
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difpofed  of  very  advantageopfly  op  account 
pf  their  fuperior  goodnefs. 

Such  is  the  life  that  is  led  by  the  mem- 

$ 

bers  of  this  pious  and  induftrious  com- 
munity : their  number  is  about  four  or 
five  and  twenty,  Small  as  it  is,  . one  may 
venture  to  afifert  it  contributes  more  to  the 
real  edification  of.  the  pqhHc»  than  many 
a convent,  of  which  , the  inhabitants ; are : 
much  more  numerous,  and  thinly  fay 
more  highly  of  their  importance, 

t* 

» 

In  the  jntercourfe  which  you  will  occa-s 
fionally  have  with  the  conftituents  of  thp 
various  orders  that  abound  in  France,  you; 
will  very  foon  perceive  an  amazing  attach-, 
ment  to  that  pf  which  they  make  part, 
and  a prepoffeffion  in  favour  of  jts  fuper7 
eminence  over  all  the  others,  that  betrays 
itfelf  in  fpite  of  affe&ed  modefty  : it  cor-j 
yefponds  precifely  with  what  in  the  French 
army  they  very  pertinently  call  I'E/prit 
du  Corps,  and  is  no  lefs  productive  of 

warmth 
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warmth  and  altercations^  with  this  foie 
difference,  that  while  the  military  decide 
their  difputes  with  the  fword,  the  others 
decide  them  with  their  pens. 

Were  I inclined,  or  were  it  worth 
while  to  take  up  your  attention  with  fuch 
matters,  I could  foon  make  you  fenfible 
of  the  uncommon  zeal  with  which  t-hefe 
chiles  maintain  the  rank  and  dignity  to 
which  they  think  themfelves  entitled,  and 
how  unwilling  they  are  to  part  with  any 
Worldly  advantages  of  which  they  are  in 
pofleffion. 

, • 

The  fpirit  of  the  prefent  age  does  not 
militate  in  their  favour;,  but.  there  was  a 
time  when  the  world  thought  much 
©therwife  ; gifts  and  prefen  ts  of  every  de- 
nomination were  Glowered  upon  them : 
they  have  not  forgot  this  time,  ftor  is  it. 
fit  the  world  itfelf  ihould,  for  a multipli- 
city of  reafons,  forget  the  profulion  of  gc- 
nerofity  and  diftindtions  with  which  they 


• were 
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were  treated : - among  other  inftances  let  it 

be  recorded  that  a Francifcan  friar  com- 

% 

pofed  twenty  volumes  in  folio  on  the  pri- 
vileges belonging  to  his  orders  . . - : 

Far  different  will  you  find  the  difpofi- 
tions  of  the  good  hermits  on  this-moun- 
tain : they  harbour  no  * views  beyond  a 
bare  maintenance  to  be  earned  by  their 
daily  occupations,  and  not  bellowed  upon 
them  gratuitoufly. 

* , \ * 

Some  years  ago  a very  remarkable  per-^ 
fonage  dwelt  occafionally  in  this  place; . 
He  was  by  birth  a Flemings  he  had  fpent 
the  youthful  part  of  his  life  in  the ‘army, 
and  had  been  prefen t at  more  than  fixty  bat- 
tles, lieges,  engagements*  and  fkirmifhes^ 
without  ever  receiving  a wound:  a mode- 
rate patrimony  falling  to  him*  he  fettled  at 
Paris,  where  his  oeconomy  enabled  Him  to 
live  many  years  in  a very  decent  genteel 
manner:  having  originally  been  designed 
far  the  church,  he  had  received  a fuitable 

, ' edu-- 
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education,  and  being  a man  of  excellent 
parts,  he  had  improved  it  in  a manner 
that  feldom  is  adopted  by  gentlemen  of  the 
military  profeffion  : but  he  was  in  all  re- 
fpedts  an  exception  to  the  common  track 
and  habits  of  life.  On  the  demife  of  a 
relation  who  had  patronifed  him  during 
his  fludies,  he  found  himfelf  without  a 
friend:  in  this  fituation,  much  more 

through  neceffity  than  choice,  he  entered 
into  a monaftery,  intending  to  devote  his 
life  to  ftudy  and  contemplation  ; but  the 
warmth  of  his  temper,  and  the  a&ivity  of 
his  difpofition,  would  not  permit  him  to 
perfevere  any  longer  than  the  year  of  his  ' 
noviciate  5 at  the  expiration  of  which,  it 
becoming  neceflary  he  fhould  make  an 
option  between  a convent  and  the  world, 
he  preferred  the  latter  his  circumflances 
however  were  not  . better  on  his  . leaving 
the  former,  than  they  had  been  on  his  re- 
ception there  , but  having  taken  his  deter- 
mination to  renounce  a monaftic  life,  any 
thing  feemed  better  to  him,  as  he  often 

ufed 
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ttfed  lo  fay,  than  fuch  a ft  ate  of  fervility; 
Equally  unworthy  of  a manly  difpofnion, 
and  inconfiftent  with  the  natural  exercifeof 
human  liberty..  Such  were  bis  thoughts 

of  roonaftic  inftitutions.  ..... 

' , • ♦ ' 

■m  * | * • \ •*.  * v i » * i » * I 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  no.  refources 
but  his  education,  affifted  by  a vigorous 
Conftitutiofl,  ,a  good  perfon,  aind  .a  great 
{hare  of  courage ; , thefe  foon  inclined  him' 
to  try  his  fortune  in  the  military  line : he 
entered  into  the  French  army,  the  latter 

r 

years  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  , the  Four- 
teenth. As  he  was  a complete  mafter  of 
figures,  he  was  employed  at  firft  in  adjuft- 
ing  regimental  accounts  ; he.  acquitted 
bimfelf  of  this  talk  with  fo  much  dexte- 
rity, that  an  old  officer . who  had  the  prin- 
cipal dire&ion  in  this  department,,  took 
him  into  favour ; through  his  intereft  he 
obtained  a preferment  in  the  corps  of  en- 
gineers, where  he  remained  till  the  demife 
of  the  forefaid  monarch. 


France 
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France  being  at  that  time  at  peace  with 
her  neighbours*  his  active  difpofition  would 
not  fuffer  him  to  remain  in  tranquillity 
while  any  profpedt  appeared  of  gratifying 
his  inclination  to  fee  fervice : to  this  in* 
tent,  he  went  to  Vienna  on  the  breaking 
out  of  a war  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Emperors  he -was  prefent  in  this  war 
from  its  commencement  to  its  termina* 
tion,  and  was  alfo  promoted  in  the  im* 
perial  army. 

♦ " t 

• • 4 

He  became  acquainted  abdut  this  time 
with  a Flemifli  woman  of  pleafure,  who 
made  a very  fpiendid  figure  at/Vienna ; (he 
was  handfome*  witty*  and  generous  : (he 
had  been  kept,  by  a petfdn  of i very  high 
rank  ; but  on  his  being  (lain  at  the  battle 
of  Belgrade*  the  refolved  to  return  to  her 
country  with  the  acquifitioris  * ftie  had 
made  in  the  profeffion  (he  had. followed* 
Which  were  very  confiderable  ; fhe  deter-* 

mined  at  the  fame  time  to  abandon  it, 

\ 

E e and 
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and  to  enter  into  wedlock  with  the  firft 
man  of  good  charadter  on  whom  fhe  could 
place  her  affedtions*  As  notwithftanding 
the  freedoms  of  her  former  life,  fhe  had 
always  conducted  herfelf  with  honour  and 
difcretion  in  other  refpedls,  and  had  ah- 
ways  been  confidered  as  a perfon  above 
the  vulgar,  fhe  met  with  many  offers,  but 
none  that  fuited  her  inclinations  : it  was 
precifely  at  this  period,  that  our  Fleming 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  her  : fortune 
was  more  propitious  to  him  than  to  her 
other  wooers  ; fhe  received  gracioufly  his 
addrefTes,  and  confented  to  accept  of  his 
hand  but  while  preparations  were  mak- 
ing for  this  union,  the  footing  of  friend- 
fhip  and  intimacy  fubfifting  between  the 
two  lovers,  occafioning  them  to  conceal 
no  fecrets,  and  to  embofom  themfelves 
freely  to  each  other,  it  came  out  at 
length,  ip  confequence  of  thefe  mutual 
confeffions, : that  they  were  brother  and 
fifter, . 

1 ..  Such 
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Such  a difcovery,  you  may  imagine,  put 

• * • 

inftantly  an  end  to  all  matrimonial  puir- 
fuits  on  either  fide : but  they  had  con- 
ceived fo  tender  a regard  for  each  other, 
that  they  refolved  never  to  feparate,  and 
never  to  marry,  They  returned  together1 
to  the  place  of  their  nativity,  which  was 

'.in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lille:  here  they 

» " 

lived  feveral  years  in  great  harmony  and 
happinefs ; but  going  one  day  to  fee  a re- 
view there,  an  officer  of  diftin&ion  who  was 
prefent,  on  perceiving  her,  immediately 
. accofled  her,  and  defired  fhe  would  favour 
him  with  a few  minutes  converfatiod* 
She  dire&ly  recollected  he  was  the  man 
who  firft  had  the  pofTeffion  of  her  heart, 
and  of  her  perfon  : fhe  was  at  that  time 
waiting  woman  to  a lady  of  great  quality, 

in  whofe  good  graces  fhe  flood  high,  and 

, « 

* • 

from  whom  fhe  entertained  very  flattering 
expectations ; but  this  adventure,  the  con« 
fequences  of  which  became  too  vifible  for 
concealment,  obliged  her  to  quit  her  pa- 
fronefs.  Her  lover,  after  doing  as  much  for 

E e 2 her 
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her  as  his  circumftances,  which  were  then? 
very  moderate,  would  permit,  was  obliged 
to  leave  her  in  order  to  attend  his  duty. 
Neceflity  compelled  her  to  hearken  to  the 
addreffes  of  a man  ef  high  rank,  and  great 
opulence,  with  whom  flie  lived  fome  time 
in  much  fplertdour,  till  involving  himfelf 
in  fome  of  thofe  intrigues  that  were  form- 
ed againft  the  French  government,  during 
the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he 

was  arrefted  and  fent  to  the  Baftille.  This 

• * ' * • * . \ 

broke  off  their  connection  ; but  her  beau- 
ty and  charms  were  fuch>  that  it  was  in? 
her  power  to  chuie  whom*  £he„pleafed. 

V 

4 


Among  her  many  admirers-  was  a young: 
gentleman  of  a very  amiable  character  and* 
agreeable  perfon.  He  was  fon  to  a farmer 

w 

general,,  who  in  order*  to  give  him  every 
accomplifhment  that  could  adora  an  im- 

menfe  fortune,  had  determined  hefhoukf 

* - * 

make  the  tour  of  Europe.  He  was  pre-* 

r *■  , 

paring  to  fet  out  for  the  court  of  Vienna,, 
when,  our  young  lady  was  deprived  of 

her 
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her  friend  in  the  manner  that  has  been- 

¥ 

mentioned. 

“ * ” r \ 

* • 

He  had  long  nourilheda  violent  paflion 
for  her : on  hearing  of  this  accident,  he 

y * * 4 

waited  upon  and  made  her  a tender  of  his 

purfe  and  perfon ; they  were  accepted, 

* * * * * - 

and  it  was  concerted  between  them,  that 
(he  Ihould  accompany  him  in  his  travels 
djfguifed  ip  mens  cloaths. 

v « 

Arriving  at  Vienna  he  paid  his  refpeCts 
to  the  French  Ambaflador,  to  whom  he 
bad  letters  of  recommendation:  as  he  was 

* ' * 1 * * > • 4 i « 1 

frequently  at  that  Minifter’s  houfe,  he 
contracted  an  jntimacy  with  his  principal 

Secretary,  a handfome  young  gentleman 

of  polite  addrefs  and  uncommon  abilities : 
being  pftep  together,  this  latter  had  many 
opportunities  of  feeing  his  friend’s  com- 
panion j it  happened  that  he  very  well 
Jtnew  her  firft  lover,  and  was  privy  to  their 

connection. 

« 

► • 
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« # 

Looking  at  her  ftedfaftly  one  day,  he 
took  the  liberty  to  tell  her,  that  fhe  was 
the  very  pifture  of  a lady  with  whom  he 
had  formerly  been  acquainted  : the  emo- 
tion Ihe  felt,  and  her  blufhes,  convinced 
4 ' * . 

him  fhe  was  that  very  perfon ; fhe  was  fo 

# • » * 

overcome,  that  fhe  cohfeft  it,  intreating 

# 

him  however  to  be  filent : as  no  third 
perfon  was  prefent,  the  matter  remained 
concealed  for  a time ; but  the  affiduity  of 
his  vifits  excited  the  fufpicion  of  her  friend: 
he  became  by  degrees  fo  jealous  as  to  tax 
her  with  infidelity  : her  lpirit  could  not 
brook  fuch  an  accufation  ; fhe  took  a for- 
. mal  oath  of  her  innocence,  and,  inftantly 
left  him,  with  a proteftation  never  to  admit 
of  his  company,  - ' 

, ^ * 

Th  is  affair  brought  on  a very  ferious 
expoftulation  between  the  two  gentlemen. 
A duel  infued,  wherein  the  farmer  general's 
fon  received  a very  dangerous  wound, 
which  though  not  mortal,  confined  him  a 
long  time,  and  proved  very  difficult  to 

cure. 
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t 

t 

cure,  'On  his  recovery,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  home  in  compliance  with  his  father’s 
injun&ions, 

r 

• # . • 4 

Mean  while  the  AmbalTador’s  Secretary 
a&ed  a very  generous  part  with  the  lady : 
friendfhip  foon  ripened  into  love,  and  (he 
lived  fome  time  with  him  in  much  union ; 
till  being  difpatched  to  the  French  court 
on  bulinefs  of  great  fecrecy  and  importance, 
he  was  kept  there  much  longer  than  he 
had  expedted. 

« 

ITis  income  being  too  narrow  for  the 
fubfiftence  of.  both  at  fucb  a diftance,  in- 
digence obliged  her  to  fubmit  to  the  im- 
portunities of  a Bohemian  Baron,  whom 
ihe  attended  to  his  feat : at  the  expiration 
of  no  long  time  he  died,  not  however  with- 
out leaving  her  a conliderable  legacy.'  - y 

« 

« * 

« * 

% • - 

Her  next  friend  was  a nobleman  of  the 
fame  country,  who  left  her  fhortly  after, 
on  his  marrying  a lady  of  great  ‘fortune 

E s 4 and 
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and  uncommon  generofity:  fhe  infifted,"ort 
her  marriage,  that : her  hufband  • fhould 
bellow  a very  confiderable  fum  of  money 
on  his  miftrefs. 

; , -v 

• • • 

She  now  returned  to  Vienna  in  Very 

* 

profperouscircumftances,  intending  hence-; 
forth  to  live  regularly.  But  a relation'  of 
her  lately  married  friend  followed  her  tq 
that  city.  He  was  a widower,  and  pofleft 
of  an  ample  fortune,  in  the  prime  of  his  age, 
agreeable  in  his  perfon,  and  highly  engag- 
ing in  his  manners : fhe  avoided  him  at 
firft,  in  order  to  oblige  her  laft  lover,  who 

• *■  * r * 

had  befought  her  to  give  hrm  no  encou^ 
T&gement ; but  his  attachment  to?  her  was 
jfb  flrpng,  that  fhe  could  not  refift it 
promifed  in  cafe  of  iflue  by  her,  to  fettle 
all  he  was  perfonally  worth  on  herfelf  an^ 
progeny*  fuch  an  offer  ihe  could  not  re-* 
fufe. 


• They  did  not  however  Jive  long  toge-r 

ther:  going  a volunteer  in  the  imperial 

army, 

* # 


I 
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army,  he  loft  his  life,  to  the  great  grief  of 
his  roiftrefe,  whofe  affe&ion  he  had  won, 
and  well  deferved,  hy  the  poblenefs  of  hjs 
behaviour, 

*■  , 

It  was  after  this  event  that  preparing  to 
leave  Vienna,  (he  was  accidently  difeover- 
cd  by  her  brother  in  the  manner  that  has 
been  related, 

Such  had  been  her  adventures  when  her 
hrft  lpver  repogni^ed  her  after  many  years 
abfenee.  He  told  her  that  his  affe&ion 
had  never  cooled,  that  he  had  on  that  ac- 
count refufed  a variety  ©f  advantageous 
matches,  refolving,  if  ever  he  (hould  meet 
her  again,  tq  make  her  an  offer  of  his 
hand..  ; . 

4 • 

Such  an  affe&ionate  declaration  was  an- 
fwered  on  her  part  by  an  ingenuous  acknow- 
ledgement of  what  had  befallen  her  fince 
their  reparation  : but  he  generoufly  con- 
feft  himfelf  the  original  caufe  of  all  her  > 

frailties, 
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frailties,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  make 

* 

her  all  the  reparation  in  his  power,  for  the 
injuries  Ihe  had  fuffered  upon  his  account, 

* # * > < t 

V * 

A lirft  paffion,  it  is  faid,  feldom  is  to- 
tally extinguifhed  : Ihe  felt  its  revival,  fo 
forcibly,  that  Ihe  could  not  give  him  a de- 
nial, On  confulting  with  her  brother, 
he  did  not  hefitate  to  give  his  confent,  and 
they  were  in  a few  days  married. 

Some  time  after  the  war  broke  out  be- 
tween France  and  the  Emperor  on  account 

of  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  Poland : 

* « * * 

. • V i 4 * 

through  her  hulband’s  intereft  her ' bro- 
ther had  a commiflion  in  the  French  army, 

and  ferved  during  the  whole  war,  at  the 

• » 

end  of  which  he  obtained  a peniion. 

9 

In  theeniuing  hoftilities  againft  the  late 

t 

Emprefs  Queen,  ;he*  ferved  in  Germany 

and  Flanders  under  Marfhal  Saxe. 

/ 

' » 

0 . / * * * r » * 

About  this  time  he  became  heir  t°  an 
uncle,  who,  like  himfelf,  had  experienced 

a variety 
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& variety  of  adventures ; but  had  lately 
been  concerned  in  fome  fuccefsful  priva- 
teers  out  of  Dunkirk.  This  inheritance, 
though  not  very  large,  was  abundantly 
fufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  independent. 
He  retired  from  the  fervice,  and  fettled  at 
Paris  with  an  intent  to  fpend  there  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days. 

• His  fyftem  of  living  was  to  deny  him- 
felf  no  reafonable  pleafures  ; but  to  dedi- 
cate moft  of  his  time  to  reading  and  to  the 
company  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  : he 
‘was  peculiarly  fond  of  folitary  walks,  and 
often  would  pafs  whole  days  alone  in  wan- 
dering about  the  fields  and  rural  places 

* , 

adjacent  to  Paris.  It  was  in  one  of  thefc 
excurfions  that  being  on  this  mountain, 
and  falling  into  converfation  with  one  of 
the  hermits  of  this  place,  he  conceived  the 
defign  of  making  it  occafionally  a place  of 
retreat  from  the  croud  and  buiy  fcenes  of 

life. 


In 
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In  this  defign  he  was  by  no  means  go- 

* t • V „ » 

verned  by  any  fit  of  devotion  ; his  religion 
was  manly,  and  tinctured  with  no  fort  of 
bigotry  j but  he  delighted  in  variety,  anfi 
his  retirement  being  voluntary,  and  lading 
po  longer  than  he  pleafed,  it  was  a mere 
padime  to  him,  who  had  gone  through  fo 
many  diverfities  in  life,  to  conform  for  a 
few  days  to  the  rules  enjoined  to  fuch  as 
chufe  to  dwell  with  the  good  people  of 
this  hermitage,  - 

* 

. His  intention  was,  on  his  demife  to 
be  inferred  in  the  bnrying-ground  of  this 
convent,  with  this  inferiptjon  on  his  grave-. 

. done,  hie  jacet  Umbra,  Cm's,  nihil,  This 
epitaph  it  feems  was  formerly  made  for 
bimfelf,  by  Cardinal  Barberini,  brother  to 
Pope  Urban  the  Eighth,  This  Cardinal 
was  raifed  to  that  dignity  much  againd  his 
will,  by  the  exprefs  command  of  his  bro- 
ther, a man  of  great  wifdom,  wit,  and 
learning,  who  conferred  this  exaltation 
upon  him,  in  reward  of  his  extraordinary 

humility  ; • 
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humility : but  this  good  man  would  not 

telinquifh  the  humble  manner  of  living  of 

0 » . 

his  former  condition,  which  was  that  of  a 
Capuchin  Friar;  he  continued  it  to  the 
laft,  and  ordered  the  above  words,  and  no 
others,  to  be  ingraved  on  his  tomb-ftone. 

' 

Our  Fleming  would  fometimes  jokingly 

fay*  that  having  on  feveral  occafions  been 

» « 

bountiful  to  the  Capuchins,  he  thought 

himfelf  intitkd  to  borrow  an  epitaph  from 

♦ * * 

one  of  their  order. 

1 1 * * 

• 

v * • 

• • • . • • ,y 

I will  not  advife  you  to  follow  the  €t- 

* * * • » . 1 

ample  of  this  gentleman,  any  farther  than 
to  take  as  many  walks  to  this  charming' 
fpot  as  you  can  make  it  convenient ; you 
will  find  it  equally  conducive  to  health  and 

to  pleafure. 

^ * « 

* • 

I 4 • * 

1 make;  no  doubt  that  both'thofe  mo- 
tives  co-operate  in  the  inducing  even  df  - 
pious  people  to  retire  fometimes  to  the 
convent  0#  this  fbiitude : add  to  this  that 

the 


f • > 
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the  price  is  very  reafonable ; at  the  rate  o{ 
about  two  (hillings  a day  you  are  provided 
with  decent  board  and  lodging,  for  as  long 
a term  as  you  pleafe  $ but  not  {horter  than 
a week, 

I have  heard  that  a citizen  of  MarfeilleS 
engaged  in  commerce,  and  intending  that 
his  only  fon,  then  at  Paris  with  a relation, 
lhould  follow  the  fsfme  occupation,  placed 
him,  during  fome  time,  amoftg  the  bre- 
thren, as  they  are  called,  of  this  fraterni- 

• i 

ty,  that  he  might  be  thoroughly  inftrudted 
in  the  art  of  knitting,  which,  as  before 
obferved,  they  pradtife  in  perfection : his 
motive  for  doing  this,  was  that  in  cafe  his 
fon  {hould,  in  his  future  "oyages.  to  the 
Levant,  happen  to  fall  into  ti.e  hands  of 
the  corfairs  of  Parbary,  he  fhould  be  able 
either  to  maintain  himfelf,  or  to  work  for 
his  matter,  without  being  condemned  to 
drudgery  and  hard  labour. 

it 

4k 

This  reminds  one  of  a cuftom  that  for- 
merly  prevailed  in  many  parts  ©f  Europe, 
c and 
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and  is  not  yet  totally  dilufedin  Germany 

1 

and  Hungary.  As  exorbitant  ranfoms  were 
exacted  for  perfons  of  diftin&ion  taken  in 
battle,  it  became  cuftomary  to  teach  them 
in  their  youth  fome  mechanical  bufinefs, 
the  better  to  conceal  their  rank,  and  leffen 
the  demands  of  thofe  into  whofc  hands  the 
chance  of  war  had  thrown  them. 


To  this  day  there  are  Hungarian  gentle- 
men fufiiciently  expert  in  handicrafts  to 
pafs  themfelves  off  for  perfons  of  low  de- 
gree : they  find  this,  it  feems,  of  no  fmall 
fervice  when  prifoners  among  their  neigh- 
bours the  Turks,  either  in  procuring  their 
liberty  at  an  eafy  rate,  or  in  working  for 
their  fubfiftence. 


Befides  the  church  and  convent  of  Her- 

mits,  there  are  upon  this  mountain  a num- 

► * * 

ber  of  little  chapels  dedicated  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  paffion  and  death  of 
Chrift.  Prom  this  circumftance  the 
mountain  has  received  the  name  of  Mount 
i\  Calvary; 
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Calvary  ; it  is  known  alfo  by  that  of  Mont 
Valcrien. 

\ 

In  each  of  thefe  chapels  Is  reptefented* 
In  woodelt  fculpture,  fome  particulars  of 
that  event  j the  figures  are  coloured*  and 
large  as  life* 

* 

It  is  not  unufual  in  Pafiion-Week*  and 
elpecially  on  Good-Friday,  for  numbers  of 
devout  people  to  vifit  thefe  chapels*  and  to 
pray  before  them  oh  their  knees  with 
much  humility  and  fervour.  Some*  I think 
to  have  heard*  perform  thefe  devotions 

bare-foot. 

• r 

This  cuftom  of  kneeling  at  prayer,  is 
one  of  the  mod  inconvenient  that  were 
ever  introduced  by  way  of  mortifying  the 
human  frame  * the  hours  that  are  fpent  in 
this  incommodious  pofture  are  many  in 
convents,  feminaries,  and  even  in  fome  col- 
leges.  6 


It 
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tt  does  not  appear  upon  cool  eonfidera- 
tion,  that  devotion  is  either  excited  or  af- 
fifted  by  placing  the  body  in  a difagreeable 
pofitionj  *we  can  only  therefore  attribute 
:this  pradtice  to  the  abfurd  exceffes  in  de- 
votional practices,  to  which  men  of  more 
zeal  than  fenle  and  difcretion  have  in  all 

' i 

••ages  been  more  or  lefs  addidted. 

• * 

In  religion,  as  well  as  in  other  matters, 
•the  wifeft  do  not  always  didtate:  forms  in 
worfhip*  like  fafhions  in  drefs,  are  often 

• the  refult  of  private  caprice ; with  this  dif- 

• • * * # * ^ 9 * 

; ference,  that  when  eftablifhed  they  laft 

w M 4 * « V ... 

longer,  and  acquire  weight  and’ reverence 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  their  du- 
ration.. , .... 

* ; 9 * * * # • *» 

h 

* * 

. People  of  .difeernment  muft  know  that 
climate,  confutation,  and  the  various  in- 

* 

cidents  of  human  life,  fhould  be  confulted 

• * . „ 

. in  all  thofe  exteriorities  of  religion  that  are 
indifferent  in  their  nature. 


Ff 
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. Among  thcfe  is  evidently  the  pofture 
obferved  in  praying.  The  Jews  of  old 
prayed  Handing  as  they  do  at  prefentj  the 
primitive  Chriftians  kneeled  much  lefs 
than  at  this  day ; on  Sundays  and  great 
feftivals  it  was  pofitively  forbidden  them 
to  kneel  at  all  > whence  we  may  reafonably 
infer  that  it  was  not  enjoined  them  to 
kneel  much  at  any  time : the  travellers 
who  have  written  accounts  of  Abyffinia, 
tell  us  that  according  to  the  forms  of  Chri- 
flianity  eftabiifhed  there,  which  are  known 
to  be  of  great  antiquity,  people  Hand  dur- 
ing divine  fervice  : in  Ruflia,  kneeling  is 
little  in  ufe j it  is  even  by  many  held  in 
deteilation,  as  imitating  the  foldiers  of 
Pilate  when  they  derided  Chrift. 

t i 

AH  thefe  particulars  concur  in  proving 
the  impropriety  of  continuing  fo  needlefs, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  irkfome  a practice; 
but  prefeription  authorifes  it,  and  the  im- 
becility of  mankind  in  fubmitting  to  Hill 

5 more 
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more  abfurd  ufages,  has  long  been  pro- 
verbially notorious. 

Formerly  the  watmth,  or  rather  the 
violence  with  which  people  purfued  the 
lludy  of  bodily  mortification,  was  much 
more  diffufed  and  general  than  at  this 
day.  Ecclefiaftical  writers  of  the  fifth 
century  mention  a fed:  that  went  by  the 
name  of  Nudipedales,  from  their  going  bare- 
footed. 

This  abfurd  method  of  doing  pennance 
has  frequently  been  imitated,  and  is  not  in- 
tirely  difufed.  The  progrefs  of  enthu- 
fiafm  is  rapid,  but  that  of  reafon  flow,  and 
it  often  requires  the  wifdom  of  ages,  to- 

deflroy  the  effeds  and  overcome  the  in- 

\ 

fluence  of  a few  years  of  folly. 
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• « 9 # 9 

9 4 ». 

« 4 • « • • ' w 4 » <*  ‘ 

s • . ; 

JN  the  proximity  of  the  mountain  which 
was  the  fubjedt  of  my  laft,  ftands,  not 

» # • • 4 

far  from  the  borders  of  the  Seine,  a very 

*4  9 

ancient  houfe,  wherein  I have  been  told 
that  a lady  refided,  whofe  hiifory  is  fo  re- 
markable, that  I will  venture  to  make  it 

the  fubjedt  of  this  letter. 

• ...  , 

A 

0 * 

Th  is 'lady  was  of  the  iliuftrious  houfe  of 

.*  > 

Foix,  and  was  at  a very  early  period  of 
life  married  ‘ to  the  Count  of  Chateau 
Briand,  a man-  of  a morofe  and  jealous 
tiifpofition.  • In  order  to  fecure  the  fidelity 
of  his  wife,  he  kept  her  confined  in  a re<- 
mote  part  of  Britanny,  far  from  the  public 
fight  and  enjoyments  of  the  world. 

' i 

• His  friends  often  reprcfented  to  him, 
that  he  took  a very  wrong  method  to  ob- 
tain 
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tain  the  end  he  propofed,  and  that  unlefs 
he  could  gain  poflfefiion  of  her  heart,  the. 
imprifonment  of  her  body  was  no  effectual  , 
fecurity.. 

4 . 

But  the  aufterlty  of  his  manners  and 
the  obftinacy  of  his  mind  aded  in  concert 
againft  all  remonftrances  ; he  continued 
to  debar  his  young  wife  from  the  amufe- 
ments  in  which  her  rank  and  fortune 
claimed  an  indulgence,  and  watched  all 
her  motions  with  a lolicitude  that  ren- 
dered her  fituation  extremely  painful  and 
mortifying. 

Thus,  inftead  of  a hufband,  he  affumed 

♦ * 

the  part  of  a jailor,  and  laid  himfelf  open 
to  the  malevolence  and  reproaches  not 
only  of  his  wife's  relations,  but  of  his 
own,  who  fcrupled  not  to  tell  him,  that 
foon  or  late  he  would  meet  with  that  pu- 
nifliment  for  the  ill  treatment  of  his  wife, 
which  he  ftudied  principally  tQ  avoid, 

Ff  3 In 
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In  the  mean  time  her  beauty  and  her 
{offerings  were  in  every  body’s  mouth } 
the  firft  was  a theme  upon  which  the 
world  expatiated  without  end,  and  the 
fecond  was  a fubjed  of  univerfal  in» 
dignation. 

She  lived  at  an  sera  when  a turn  to  in~ 
trigue  began  to  charaderife  the  court  of 
France  : the  prince  who  wore  that  crown 
was  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  of  a gay 
temper,  and  a mod  amorous  difpofition. 

9 * 

Before  his  reign  the  ladies  had  been 
ufed  to  a folitary  and  retired  life,  and 
were  never  feen  at  court,  unlefs  upon  very 
folemn  occafions : but  the  pleafures  and 
diverfions  which  he  delighted  in  were  of 
fuch  a nature  as  neceflarily  to  put  an  end 
to  this  ftridtnefs  of  conduct : feftivals  and 
paftimes  were  introduced  of  a more  ele«? 
gant  form  and  contrivance  than  had 
hitherto  been  known ; dancing  and  muflc 
were  their  inceffant  concomitants,  and  had 

lately 
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lately  been  polifhed  and  improved  in  a 
manner  that  rendered  them  far  more  do- 
Arable  objedts  of  cultivation  than  here- 
tofore : the  graces  and  attractions  of  focial 
intercourse  had  received  no  lefs  an  addi- 
tion through  the  Spirit  of  politenefs  arifing 
from  a more  extenlive  increafe  "of  genteel 
and  liberal  education. 

This  revolution  in  the  manners  of  the 
French,  was  chiefly  brought  about  by  the 
character  of  their  king,  Francis  the  Firft. 
Had  he  been  only  remarkable  for  a turn 
to  pleafure,  perhaps  his  example  would 

not  have  been  fo  powerful ; but  pofleffing 

» 

a number  of  great  qualities,  whatever  he 
did  commanded  attention ; and  prece- 
dents, which  in  princes  of  inferior  talents 
would  have  had  little  influence,  in  him 
were  ftriking  and  perfuafive. 

Such  were  the  times  wherein  this  lady 
was  deftined  to  make  her  appearance,  and 
to  a<ft  a part  which  has  made  her : memory 
remarkably  confpicuous.  . ; 

4 She 
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. She  could  not  remain  fo  perfe&ly  con-*' 
cealed  as  not  occasionally  to  be  Seen  and 
admired.-.;  In  procefs  of  time  the  fame  of 
her  beauty  did  not  fail  to  reach  the  court, 
together  with  the  hard  fate  which  it  occa- 
sioned. At  a magnificent  feftival  given 
by  the  king,  while  h,e  was  employed  in 
viewing  the  ladies  affemblcd  on  that  occa-r 
Con,  an  officious  courtier  told  him,  there 

was  an  objedt  in  his  dominions  much 

: 

more  worthy  of  his  admiration  than  any 
one  in  that  affembly ; he  then  informed 
him  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  coun- 
tefs,  and  reprefented  her  in  fuch  a light, 
as  excited  in  the  king  the  flrongeft  impa- 
tience to  fee  her.  \ 

4 

But  this  was  not  an  eafy  matter  to 
compafs  : befides  that  the  kings  of  France 
were  not  then  fo  abfolute  and  omnipotent 
as  now,  nor  the  courtiers  fo  pliant  and 
acquielcing,  he  did  not  chufe  to  have  rer- 
courfe  to  fuch  methods  as  might  alarm 
and  offend  the  pride  of  his  nobility.  He 

there- 
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therefore  endeavoured  to  entice  the  huf- 
band  to  bring  his  wife  to  court  by  the 
moft  flattering  and  fpecious  invitations;- 
but  the  count,  who  faw  his  matter's  drift, 
alledged  various  pretexts  for  keeping  her 
a t a diftance  : he  defcribed  the  countefs  as 
a haughty  and  imperious  beauty,  full  of 
arrogance  and  difdain  for  all  other  wo- 
men, and  her  humour  fo  unconciliating, 
that  flie  would  be  apt  to  difoblige  by  her 
behaviour  the  ladies  with  whom  fhe  muft 
of  courfe  aflfociate.  He  alledged  at  the 
fame  time,  that  (he  was  a woman  of  very 
rigid  morals,  who  led  an  uncommonly 
flridt  and  regular  life,  and  entirely  difap- 
proved  of  the  innovations  introduced  at 

court  ; that  fhe  never  would  therefore  be 

* 

prevailed  upon  to  refort  to  fuch  a place, 
piuch  lefs  to  refide  there. 

But  the  king  paid  little  regard  to  thefe 
reprefentations,  of  which  he  rightly  con- 
jectured the  real  caufe.  He  in  lifted,  in  a 
polite  engaging  manner,  that  the  count 

fhould 
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ihould  not  refufe  to  grace  his  court  with 
one  of  the  moft  brilliant  ornaments  his 
kingdom  could  boaft ; that  it  would  be 
ungenerous  and  unjuft  to  debar  his  wife 
„ from  fo  agreeable  and  innocent  a gratifi- 
cation, as  that  of  feeing  the  fplendour  and 
magnificence  which  accompany  royalty. 

The  count,  who  did  not  dare  to  dif- 
oblige  his  fovereign  by  a pofitive  refufal, 
feigned  a perfuafion  of  the  juftnefs  of  what 
he  had  urged,  and  allured  him  of  a com- ' 
pliance  with  his  requeft  on  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity ; but  refolving  at  the  fame  time 

» 

never  to  perform  his  promife,  and  fore- 
feeing  alfo  that  he  could  never  appear  in 
the  royal  prefence  without  fulfilling  it, 
he  determined  to  banilh  himfelf  totally 
from  court,  as  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving untouched  that  treafure,  which 
he  perceived  the  king  coveted  with  fo 
much  ardour. 

V 

But  he  was  by  unforefcen  circumftances 
compelled  to  alter  this  determination  : his 

a ' prefence 
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ptefence  at  court  became  abfolutely  re- 
quisite, and  no  pretence  was  left  him  for 
denial. 

. It  now  remained  to  frame  a plaufible 
excufe  for  the  abfence  of  his  wife.  He 
was  fummoned  by  the  king  to  fulfil  his 
promife,  and  cenfured  by  the  courtiers  for 
refufing,  in  conformity  to  their  example, 
to  bring  his  wife  to  court,  were  it  only 
in  compliance  with  the  requeft  of  fo  gra- 
cious a mafter.  But  the  exhortations  of 
the  king,  and  thecenfures  of  his  courtiers, 
were  equally  fruitlefs ; he  Still  continued 
immoveable  in  his  refolution. 

. He  had,  previous  to  his  Setting  out  for 

Paris,  contrived  to  place  his  wife  in  the 

hands  of  a relation,  who  was  abbefs 

of  a female  monaftery.  The  pretext 

was  a vow  he  had  made  in  a fit  of  illnefs, 

to  dedicate  a certain  portion  of  time  to 

% 

prayer  and  retirement,  in  cafe  of  recovery. 

A s;reat 
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A great  variety  and  Jong  continuance  of 
bufinefs  had  prevented  him  from  perform-* 
ing  his  vow ; but  though ' he  had  not 
found  leifure  to  do  it,  yet,  as  he  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  avoid  remiffnefs 
in  fo  ferious  a matter,  he  had  charged  his 
wife  to  aft  upon  this  occalion  in  his  ftead, 
and  to  dwell  in  a pious  retreat  during 
the  fame  fpace  which  he  had  himfelf  in- 
tended. 

This  excufe  was  by  no  means  relifhed 
at  court,  where  by  this  time  his  excefiive 
jealoufy  had  rendered  him  an  objeft  of 
particular  notice.  As  courtiers  ufually 
delight  in  tormenting  fuch  characters, 
knowing  that  in  this  inflance  they  would 
correfpond  with  the  intentions  of  their 
mailer,  they  vied  with  each  other  in  de- 
viling methods  how  to  perplex  the  count, 
and  defeat  the  meafures  he  had  taken  to 
infure  and  to  juflify  the  abfence  of  hi§ 


After 
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After  employing  a variety  of  means  to 
no  purpofe,  an  accident  happened,  which 
fupplied  them  with  what  proved  a fuffi- 
cient  motive  to  authcrile  her  immediately 
repairing  to  Paris, 

■ , 

1 

The  king  had  given  a fplendid  enter- 
tainment : one  of  the  diverlions  confifted 
in  running  at  the  ring,  which  was  very 
fashionable  in  thofe  days,  as  conducing 
much  to  render  horfemen  expert  in  hitting 
their  mark.  The  count,  who  partook  of 
it  in  company  with  others,  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  fall  from  his  horfe  : the  hurt 
he  received  was  not  confiderable ; but  as 
it  difabled  him  from  continuing  the  fport, 
and  obliged  him  to  withdraw,  an  idea 
fuggefted  itfelf  to  one  of  thofe  bufy  pro- 
moters of  mifchief  that  always  • abound 
in  courts,  which  appeared  quite  appofite 
to  the  delign  of  bringing  his  wife  out  of 

her  retreat.  / 

• * 

• / 
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This  officious  courtier  had  a After  iri 
the  convent  where  this  lady  refided  : he 
wrote  her  dire&ly  word  that  the  count 
had  been  thrown  from  his  horfe  and  lay 
in  a very  dangerous  condition*  On  re- 
ceiving this  intelligence,  the  countefs 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  fet  out 
immediately  for  Paris,  in  order  to  attend 
him  in  his  illnefs* 

4 

The  king,  who  had  been  apprifed  of 
the  whole  ftratagem,  did  not  let  flip  fo 
favourable  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
the  wiffies  he  had  fo  ardently  formed*  He 
carefully  vifited  the  count  every  day,  and 
teftified  much  concern  on  account  of  the 
accident  that  had  befallen  him* 

It  was  during*  one  of  thofe  viflts  that 
happened  the  arrival  of  the  countefs.  It 

- t 

was  announced  by  a fervant,  whom  (he 
had  difpatched  a little  way  before  her,  iri 
order  to  apprife  her  huffiand,  and  to  pre-* 

vent 


» 
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Vent  h-is  fpirits  from  being  difcompofed  by  . 
a fudden  appearance. 

The  fervant  had  not  long  delivered  his 
meffage,  when  the  countefs  and  her  at- 
tendants entered  the  court-yard  of  the 
houfe.  As  the  count  was  too  lame  to 
quit  his  couch,  the  king  told  him  in  the 
friendlieft  terms,  that  he  would  upon  this 
occalion  wait  upon  her  in  his  Head. 

He  accordingly  received  her  in  his  arms 
on  her  alighting  from  her  horfe,  and  con- 
duced her  very  refpeCfully  to  her  huf- 
band,  whofe  aftonilhment  at  all  that  he 

i 

faw  may  be  better  conceived  than  expreft. 

4 . 

From  the  motives  which  ihe  alledged 
for  this  unexpe&ed  journey,  it  clearly  ap- 
peared that  fhe  had  been  impofed  upon  j 
but  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  this  impo- 
fition : the  count  would  willingly  have 
remanded  her  to  confinement;  but  the 
king,  who  was  ftruck  with  the  moft  vio- 
lent 
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* • y 

lent  paflion  for  her,  had  already  obviated 
all  deligns  of  this  nature,  hy  pre-engaging 
both  at  a magnificent  feflival. 

* ♦ r t * 

• * # ^ < * * A. 

The  count  hefifated  in  what  manner  he 
fhould  proceed  in  this  critical  conjuncture. 
He  was  confcious  that  he  held  his  wife  by 
no  tie  of  affeClion  : this  being  the  only  fe* 
curity  againft  the  temptations -that  would 

aflail  her  in  a court  fo  full  of  gallantry,  he 

%•*•*»*  , • * • • 

foon  concluded  that  fhe  would  yield  to 

~ * * « - r •• 

them. 

• *•  • b 

^ 

Had  the  rival  whom  he  dreaded  been 
any  other  than  a royal  one,  he  would  rea- 
dily have  extricated  himfelf  from  .his  ap- 
prehenfions ; but  there  lay  the  difficulty; 
he  faw  it  was  infurmountable,  and  that 
coercive,  meafures  could  no  longer  be 
adopted.  ; 


He  now  for  the  firffc  time  had  recourfo 
to  lenity,  and  endeavoured  by  gentle  inft- 
-nuations  to*  make  his  wife  fenfible  of  the 


/ 
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peril  her  virtue  ftood  in,  while  expofed  to 
the  allurements  of  fuch  a court,  and  that 
to  quit  it  inftantly  was  the  only  furc 
means  of  preferving  her  reputation. 

1 

d 

But  this  was  a language  to  which  Ihe 
was  not  in  the  leaft  difpofed  to  hearken. 
She  had  feen  enough  to  wilh  to  fee  more* 
and  to  feel  refentment  at  his  having  fo 
long  precluded  her  from  feeing  any  thing. 
To  the  fervour  with  which  he  expreft  his 
wilhes  that  ihe  would  not  delay  her  de- 
parture, fhe  oppofed  a fullen  filence  and 
a countenance  full  of  difpleafure  and  inr 
dignation. 

Mean  while  file  w;as  furrounded  by 
crouds  of  female  courtiers,  impatient  to 
behold  one,  of  whom  they  had  heard  fo 
much,  and  of  whom  they  expe&ed  to  hear 
fo  much  more. 

The  king’s  frequent  entreaties  of  her 
huiband  to  bring  her  to  court,  and  the 

G g latter’s 
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• * 

latter’s  reluctance  “to  comply,  together 
with  the  contrivance  ufed  for  the  effecting 
of  this 'purpofe,  were  become  things  of 
notoriety.. 


Francis  was  known  at  the  fame  time  to 
be  a man  not  eafily  repulfed  in  his  in- 
trigues, and  who  would  leave  no  methods 
untried  to  fucceed  with  any  female  whom 

he  thought  proper  to  attempt. 

; * * • 

The  countefs  was  therefore  viewed  in 
the  light  of  a future  favourite.  The 
homage  paid  her -in  confequence  of  this 
general  expectation,  could  not  fail  proving 
highly  acceptable  to  a young  and  beau- 
tiful woman,  fenfible  of  the  fuperiority  of 
her  charms,  of  the  power  which  they  pro- 
cured her,  and  of  the  flaverv  from  which 
they  would  obtain  her  a releafe. 


Full  of  thefe  flattering  ideas,  fhe  faw 
with  fcorn  the  humble  endeavours  of  the 
count  to  perfuade  her  to  put  herfelf  again 
v *’  into 


* % 
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into  his  poffeffion.  .Reg3rding  him  as  a 
tyrant,  from  whofe  fetters  (lie  could  not 
toq'foon  be  relieved,  her  whole  behaviour 
indicated  that  fhe  rejoiced  in  the  thoughts 
of  parting  with  him,  and  that  whatever 
might  be  her  future  deftiny,  it  could  not 
be  worfe  than  he  had  made  it. 

r • # 

# * * 

- In  the  full  convidtion  of  the  inutility  of 
all  his  efforts  to ’obtain  her  concurrence 
with  his  defires,  and  entertaining  no  doubt 
of  her  compliance  with  thofe  of  her  royal 
lover,  he  took  the  resolution,  as  he  could 
not  prevent -the  difgrace  awaiting  him* 
not  however  to  give  it  the  leaft  counte- 
nance by  confenting  to  remain  any  longer 

at  court.  ... 

• * 

V > * 

Having  taken  this  determination*  he 

* 

departed  abruptly,  and  returned  to  his 
country  feat  in  Britanny,  leaving  his  wife 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  he  had 
fo  long  denied  her,  and  free  to  difpofe  of 
herfelf  as  fhe  might  think  proper.  • 


Gg  2 
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•> 

His  departure,  though  expe&ed  and  not 
lamented  by  the  counters,  Rill  placed  her 
in  a fituation  equally  novel  and  critical. 

She  • was  ftrongly  advifed  by  a relation 
of  the  count,  to  follow  him  without  a 
moment’s  hefitation,  this  being  the  only 
means  to  fecure-  his  good'  will  and  opi- 
nion, which  otherwife  {he  muft  be  con- 
fcious  would  inevitably  be  forfeited  ; that 
however  flattering  the  profpeft  of  being  a 
royal  miftreft  might  feem,  fuch  an  eleva- 
tion, if  it  was  one,  muft  be  purchafed 
with  the  loft  of  her  character  j and  was  at 
beft  but  precarious,  cfpectally  with  a 
prince  of  fo-  voluptuous  a difpofition  as 
Francis  was  known  to  be : that  fhould  he 
cool  in  his  attachment,,  a cafe  by  no 
means  unlikely,  {he  would  then  experl- 
ence  the  double  mortification  of  not  only 
lofiog  the  pofieffion  of  that  prize,  but  of 
being  conftraincd . at  the,  fame  time  to 
renounce  the  world,  and  pafs  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days  in  repentance  and 
obfeurity. 


Had 
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Had  the  count  retained  any  place  ia 
her  affections,  thefe  arguments  might 
have  had  fome  weight ; but  her  diflike  of 
him  was  fo  deeply  rooted,  that  they  were 

totally  ineffectual, 

» » * 

* * 

Among  the  acquaintances  Ihe  had  form- 
ed fince  her  arrival  at  Paris,  was  a young 
widow  in  the  bloom  of  life  and  beauty  like 
herfelf,  and  who  had  alfo  experienced  th* 
naileries  of  being  married  to  a jealous  and 
ill-tempered  hulband.  The  fimilitude  of 
their  deftinies  had  produced  a reciprocal 
iympathy  between  them,  which  had  fpee- 
dily  ripened  into  great  friendffiip  and  con- 
fidence. 1 

,4  . I*  • * * ♦ ' 

» 

To  this  lady  fhe  unbofomed  herfelf  with- 
out referve  on  the  difficulty  of  her  lituation. 
But  far  different  was  the  advice  of  this  laft 
from  that  which  had  been  given  her  by  the 
former. 
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This  youngi.widpw  was  near  of  an  age 
Avith:the  countefs  ; i/biit*  having  fince  the 
demife  of  her  hufband,  .which  had  hap- 
pened about  two  years  before  this  period, 
lived  at  large,  and  enjoyed  unconfined  lir 
berty,  fhe  was  much  more  experimentally 
converfant  ~\Vith  the  world, 

j 

f',‘*  -*»,**,  % 

J“  ^ » ...  .) 

She  advifed  the  countefs  never  to  admit 

* - ■ * • * * * ♦ t * . « 

♦ 

the  idea  of  returning  to  her  hufband,  with 
whom  fhe  could  hope  fpr  nothing  but  im« 
prifonment^and  a renewal  of  all  the  hor-; 
rors  fhe  had  fuffered,  together  with  an  in- 
fallible addition  of  Hill  more,  - to  revenge 
liimfelf  for  the  difquietude  and  vexation 
he  had  undergone  from  the  journey  fhe 
had  taken  to  Paris,  and  her  appearance  at 
court  without  his  previous  knowledge  and 
confent. 

»*•  • • 

* j > . . . j 

* / 

• * # 

' - . 

< * • V . . . ¥ f . « 

. As  t.o  the  royal  prediledion,  which 
was  reprefented  to  her  in  fuch  ,alarming 
colours,  file  lincerely  congratulated  her 
* • • upon 
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r upon  fo  aufpicious  an  event,  which,  whe- 
ther of  long  or  of  fhort  duration,  a woman 

< 

of  fenfe  and  fpirit  would  always  be  able  to 
convert  to  her  advantage.  It  was  a port: 
at  which  numbers  of  females  of  high  rank 
afpired  in  private  with  much  fervour,  what-r 
ever  repugnance  they  might  affect  in  pub- 
lic : were  die  fond  of  her  hufhand,  or  had 
any  reafon  for  being  attached  to  him,  die 
would  be  the  lad  woman  to  hold  fuch  a 
difcourle ; but  as  their  characters  were 
wholly  incompatible,  it  were  folly  to  feek 
for  happinefs  where  it  could  not  poifibly 
be  found. 

< . - 4 

• t * 

v . * » 

She  added,  that  die  had  hcrfelf  been 
lately  folicited  upon  honourable  terms  by 
fome  men  of  very  high  didindtion ; but  that 
the  dread  of  making  an  unfortunate  choice 
had  kept  her  from  liftening  to  their  ad- 
dreffes ; that  apprehenlions  of  this  kind 
would,  die  believed,  long,  if  not  ever, 
operate  againft  a matrimonial  connexion, 
upon  the  indiffolublenefs  of  which  die 

G g 4 could 
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Could  not  look  without  fear  and  trem- 
bling, - - - - 

Her  counfel  was . therefore  to  bid  an 
everlafting  adieu  to  all  notions  of  re-union 
with  the  count,  and  to  exert  all  her  pow- 
ers in  order  to  captivate  the  heart  of  her 
toyal  lover,  from  whofe  well-known  ge- 
nerofity  and  noblenefs  of  mind  (he  had 
every  thing  to  expedt. 

Such  a Prince  was  not  to  be  confounded 

with  others  in  the  fame  ftation  : exclufive 

% 

i 

• 

of  his  rank  and  power,  he  had  an  innate 

dignity  of  difpofition,  which  rendered  him 

• • » » * • * . 

amiable  for  his  own  fake  j (he  frankly 
acknowledged,  that  were  he  to  offer  him- 
felf  as  a lover,  (he  would  accept  of  him 
with  open  arms  j but  that  not  being  the 

cafe,  (he  exhorted  her,  as  a fincere  well- 

* * 

wimer,  to  ait  as  {he  would  do  herfelf,  were 
it  in  her  option*  and  not  to  fuffer  herfelf 
to  be  deterred  from  a connexion  with  that 
trionarch,  by  the  interefted  or  groundlefs 

reprefenta- 
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reprefentations  of  falfe  friends,  or  weak- 
minded  people. 

Whether  this  young  widow  fpoke  her 
genuine  fentiments,  or  was  fecretly  de- 
puted to  ufe  thefe  arguments,  certain  it  is 
they  made  an  impreffion  upon  the  coun- 
tefs  : fhe  threw  off  the  timidity  which  had 
hitherto  accompanied  her,  and  affumed 
that  air  of  freedom  and  gaiety  which 
charadterifcd  the  court  of  her  lover. 

In  the  mean  time  his  paflion  for  her 
daily  gained  ground.  She  was  unquef- 
tionably  one  of  the  molt  charming  women 
of  that  age ; her  perfon  was  enchanting, 
her  humour  affable  and  obliging;  fhe  was 
fenfible  and  fprightly,  and  her  manners 
were  foft  and  engaging:  all  thefe  were 
invincible  attractions  to  a Prince  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  and  of  a moft  amorous 
CQnftitution, 


1 


But 


V 
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.•But  independent  of  the  propenfity,  com-? 

* - * 

mon  to  all  men,  to  admire  handfome  wo- 

4 

men,  Francis  had  a delicacy  far  above  the 
ufual  level:  beauty  alone  was  not  fuffici?nt 

to  fubdue  him ; he  looked  for  fomething 

« « 

beyond  what  met  his  eye ; where  internal 

* 

merit  was  Wanting,  internal  charms  loft 
their  effedl : his  admiration  was  that  of  a 

man  of  genius  and  difcernment,  and  he 

* . < 

was  never  known  to  beftow  his  attachment 

r ' * 

» * 

upon  a meer  outfide.  . 

The  countefs  was  precifely  fuch  an  ob- 
ject as  his  willies  coveted  : the  more  he 

► i 

faw  her,  the  more  caufe  he  found  to  be 
enamoured  ; her  native  modefty  gave  un- 
aftedred  luflre  to  the  livelinefs  which  flie 
gradually  acquired  by  her  tranfplantation 
into  the  gayer  fcenes  of  life:'  he  attentively 
obferved  her  condudt  in  a fituation  fo  new 
to  her  perceptions  and  feelings,  and  con- 
ftantly  difcovered  in  every  part  of  her  be- 
haviour a cautioufncfs  and  diferetion,  that 

convinced 

•V 
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convinced  him  (he  was  a woman  of  ex-- 

. v • - • 

quilite"  fenfibility  and  refinement,  as  well 

as  of  the  mod  lovely  frame. 

* * 

He  now  determined  to  make  her  the 

objedt  of  his  particular  afiiduities.  He 

1 

laid  himfelf  out  to  obtain  her  good  graces 
with  all  that  polite  earneftnefs  which  is  fo 
pleafing  to  the  fex,  as  it  convinces  them 
that- they  are  po  lei's  refpefted  than. be- 
loved. - . 

» 

Far  from-  prefuming  on  the  exaltednefs 
of  his  ftation,  he  behaved  with  as  much 
courtefy  and  gentlenefs,  as  if  he  had  been 
a private  individual,  fuing  with  many 
others  for  the  happinefs  of  her  fmiles  and 

favour, 

* 

Such  a lover  as  this  was  not  formed  for 
a repulfe ; he  foon  perceived  what  he  ar- 
dently defired,  that  her  partiality  for  him 
was  equal  to  his  predilection  for  her,  and 
that  he  fhould  enjoy  what  he  was  wont  to 

ftile 


i 
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ftile  the  greateft  of  all  mortal  felicities,  the 
pleafure  of  being  loved  for  his  own  fake. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  after  fome  time 

« • • 

that  fhe  yielded  to  his  courtffiip.  The 
merit  of  her  conceffion  was  enhanced  by 

V 

the  unfeigned  difficulty  with  which  ffie 
prevailed  upon  herfelf  to  make  it.  Her 
itruggles  with  the  ftridtncfs  and  regularity 
of  her  former  life  were  accompanied  with 
a gracefulnefs  that  ffiewed  they  were  void 
of  all  affectation. 

Francis  was  now  in  poffeffion  of  the 
jewel  he  had  fo  long  and  fo  diligently 
fought.  He  expreft  a fatisfadtion  in  hav- 
ing acquired  it,  that  did  the  higheft  ho- 
nour to  his  tafte : not  only  the  monarch, 

but  his  whole  court  were  of  opinion  that 
* * # * * \ 

he  could  not  have  chofen  a more  amiable 

■ partner  of  his  fofter  moments. 

* ■ , 

She  became  in  a fhort  time  the  abfolute 

<9 

miftrefs  of  his  heart,  not  fo  mush  by  ex- 

ercifing 
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# 

trcifing  thofe  blandifhments  with  which 
nature  has  fo  powerfully  adorned  the  fex, 
as  by  difplaying  a dignity  of  fentiments, 
and  a propriety  of  behaviour,  that  captivat* 
ed  her  royal  lover’s  mind,  and  excited  his 
efteem  no  lefs  than  the  others  invited  his 
attachment. 

• » 

What  equally  delighted  Francis,  and 
conciliated  all  his  court,  were  the  gentle- 
nefs  of  her  deportment,  and  the  modera- 
tion fhe  difplayed  in  her  conduct : people 
of  all  degrees  met  with  the  kindeft  treat- 
ment from  her,  and  fhe  behaved  fo  cour- 
* . * • 

teoufly  upon  all  occafions,  that  it  was  evi- 
dent fhe  was  folicitous  in  the  highefl  de- 
gree to  give  no  caufes  of  offence. 

This  meeknefs  and  condefcenfiort  were 
the  more  laudable,  as  the  king  grew  con- 
tinually more  fervent  in  his  affe&ion,  and 
teftified  fuch  a confideration  for  her,  that 
it  was  plain  fhe  had  only  to  afk  to  be  gra- 
tified. 


But 


r 
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, : Bat  lhe  made  no  'improper  ufe  of  her 
credit her  family  was  already  fo  refpedb- 
able,  that  it  could  difgrace  no  honours 
that  might  be  conferred  upon  it.  . She  1 
had  three  brothers,  as  brave  men  as. any 
in  France.  The  king  promoted  them  to 
high  commands,  in  which  they  greatly  fig- 
nalized  their  valour  and  capacity. 

1 * 

In  the  mean  time  the  count,  het  huf- 

band,  was  not  abfent  from  her  remem- 

*•  * 

brance.  Notwithftanding  his  ill  ufage  of 
her,  fhe  thought  it  incumbent  upon*  her, 
to  foften  as  much  as  lay  in  her  power  the 
mortification  of  having  flighted  him  for 
another.  As  flie  . poflefled  ..an  abfolute 
power  over  the  king,  fhe  prevailed  upon 
him  to  make  the  moft  advantageous  offers 
to  the  count,  by  way  of  atonement  i the 
higheft  pofts  in  the  realm  were  laid  before 
him ; but  he  rejected  them  with  fcorn, 
and  forbad  any  mention  of  the  couptefs  in 
his  prefence. 


lie 
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’ He  lived  at  a time  when  a fenfe  of  ho- 
nour was  fupremely  prevalent  over  all  other 
confiderations.  Though  proud  and  afpir- 
ing,  he  was  not  of  a temper  to  facrifice 

his  character  to  any  views  of  ambition  : 

* 

“ The  higher  the  king  means  to  raife  me, 
faid  he,  the  more  notorious  will  be  my 
degradation,  were  I to  accept  of  his  of- 
fers. 

* 

So  refolute  a-refufal  highly  chagrined 
the  countefs.  She  had  written  him  a 
fupplicatory  letter,  intreating  him  to  re* 
fledt  like  a man  of  fenfe  on  the  improprie- 
ty of  the  connexion  that  had  once  fub-> 
fifted  between  them,  fo  much  to  the  un- 
ealinefs  and  the  unhappinefs  of  both  ; that 
a feparation  therefore  was  what  each  party 
ought  reafonably  to  defire  ; that  a reconci- 
liation being  now  impracticable,  it  were 
the  vvifeft  thing  they  could  do,  to  forget 
each  other;  that  neverthelefs  it  was  her 
earned  wifh  to  contribute  to  his  welfare  to 
her  very  utmod ; conformably  to  this  in- 
5 tent. 
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tent,  fhe  had  induced  the  King  to  fhew 
the  value  and  refpedt  he  entertained  for 
him,  by  conferring  upon  him  the  mod 
honourable  and  raoft  important  employ- 
ments in  the  realm* 

But  the  refentment  of  the  count  was 
proof  againft  this  and  all  the  fubfequent 
follicitations  that  came  from  her : they 
were  frequent  and  preffing  j the  countefs, 
who  was  a woman  of  equal  underftanding 
and  feeling,  laboured  with  all  her  might 
to  convince  him,  that  what  had  happened 
was  belt  for  both : . but  her  endeavours 
were  loft  upon  a man  who,  though  he 
acknowledged  his  love  was  extinguifhed, 
yet  as  violently  aflerted  that  his  refentment 
Would  always  fubfift* 

/ 

In  the  mean  time  the  affection  of  Francis 

- • 

continued  with  unabated  warmth ; fhe  was 
the  principal  objedt  of  his  cares  and  plea- 
fures,  and  the  fum  of  his  bappinefs  was 
centered  in  her. 

6 ' 
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* » **  * • « * 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  countefs, 

- > » « 

when  Francis  left  her  to  put  himfelf  at  the 

head  of  his  army  in  Italy.  No  expedition 

* * '»  * * ••  * 

ever  proved  more  unfortunate ; he  was  de- 

« • « • . 

feated,  wounded,  and  taken  prifoner  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  and  carried  to  Spain, 
where  he  was  kept  in  clofe  confinement  by 

‘ 1 • 

his  rival  and  bitter  enemy,  the  Emperor 
Charles,  the  Fifth. 

\ 

* f • • , 

~ The  news  of  this  misfortune  was  near 
proving'  fatal  to  the  countefs.  Her  at-* 
tachment  to  Francis  rendered  her  inconfo- 

% « * * t * 

lable,  and  Ihe  gave  herfelf  up  to  grief  and 

* • . - r * 

lamentation.  ; * 


♦ • * % . * , , « 

Eut  what  made  her  condition  truly  de- 

• y 

* • • • ♦ * 

plorable,  was  the  power  that  was  now 
devolved  into  the  hands  of  fome  perfonS 
who  envied  her  afcendency  over  the  mind 
of  Francis,  and  refolved  to  avail  them- 

* • * * * f 

felves  of  this  opportunity  of  wreaking  their 
revenge,  on  account  of  fome  difappoint- 

H h inents 
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ments  their  ambition  had  met  with  from 

I • m # ♦ ,/  n\#'  ' I J » * * % !• 

her  fuperior,  credit. 

Among  thefe  was  the  Duchefs  of  Angou^ 
leme,  mother  of  Francis,  an  ambitious  and 
haughty  woman*,  who  had  long  borne  with 
fecret  indignation  the  influence  of  the 
countefs,  and  had  llrove  by  indiredt  means 
to  leflen  it. 

This  unhappy  lady  was  intirely  aban- 
doned through  fear  of  the  duchefs* 
now  become  regent;  of  the;  kingdom  in 
the  King’s  abfence  and  imprifonment. 
Seeing  herfelf  expofed  to  her  inful  ts  and 
ill-treatment*  without  any  profpedt  of 
protection,  Ihe  Withdrew  from  the  public 
world,  and. retired  to  a country  maniion,  in 
order  to  conlider  at  leifure,,  what  meafures 
were  moll  advifeable  to  adopt. 

v But  fo  diftrefsful  was  her  lituation,  that 
no  one  dared  to  exprefs  any  comraiferation 

for 
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for  it,  or  feem  inclinable  to  adminifter  any 
affiftance  to  her. 

In  this  doleful  ftate  (he  was  vifited  by  a 
religious  old  lady,  who  had  often,  during 
her  profperity,  waited  upon  her  with  warm 
exhortations  to  forfake  the  court,  and  re- 
tire to  penance  and  folitude. 

This  good  old  lady  renewed  her  follici- 
tations  with  much  earneftnefs,  and  pre-» 
.vailed  upon  her  to  fhut  herfelf  up  in  a 
nunnery,  with  an  intent  to  remain  there 
for  life:  but  an  alarming  decline  of 
her  health,  together  with  the  exhorta- 
tions of  thofe  who  prefided  there,  foon 
altered  her  determination.  The  Abbefs 
was  a well-meaning  woman,  ignorant 
.of  the  world  and  of  human  nature;  the 
confeffor  of  the  convent  was  a rigid  mo- 
ralift,  unacquainted  with  mankind,  and 
.wholly  taken  up  with  exercifes  of  devo- 
tion. In  a fit  of  illnefs  which  feized  the 
unhappy  countefs,  they  affailed  her  weak- 

Hh  2.  ened 
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cned  faculties  with  fuch  terrifying  defcrip- 
tions  of  the  enormity  of  the  fin.  {he  had 
committed,  in  forfaking  her  hufband,  that 
as  foon  as  ihe  was  fufficiently  recovered, 
(he  refolved  to  go  and  throw  herfelf  at  his 
feet  and  crave  his  forgivenefs.  . . 

Some  friends,  who  had  more  experience 
and  difcretion,  endeavoured  to  difluade 
her  from  trufting  herfelf  into  the  hands  of 
an  enraged  man,  who  had  often  vowed 
the  fevereft  vengeance  againft  her,  and  who 
was  known  to  be  of  a violent  and  vindic- 
tive difpofitiott  ; but  the  refolution  (he  had 
taken,  was  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  fhaken 
by  all  the  arguments  that  could  be  ufed: 
Life,  (he  faid,r  was  become  a burden,  of 
which  fhe  cared  not  how  foon  {he  was 
ridden  ; if  her  hufband  did  not  think  her 

fit  to  live,  ihe  was  willing  to  die. 

* . • 

* • i * , 

• * * * 4 « # 

••  In  thele  penitential  fentiments  fhe.fet 
out  for  the  feat  of  her  hufband,  carelefs  of 
the  confequences  of  fo  hazardous  a flep.  • 

: 6 He 
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He  received  her  with  a fternnefs  and  fi- 

v 

lence  that  foreboded  no  happy  iffue  to  her 
undertaking.  She  was  conducted  to  a re- 
mote part  of  his  manfion,  and  lodged  in  a 
dark  room,  of  which  the  hangings  and  all 
the  furniture  were  black. 

t 

In  this  gloomy  retirement  (he  was  wait- 
ed upon  by  perfons  who  had  orders  to 
hold  no  converfation  with  her.  She  was 
fupplied  with  books  that  treated  of  death 
and  a future  ftate,  and  bid  to  read  them 
with  particular  attention,  and  prepare 

herfelf  for  another  world. 

« 

She  was  kept  in  the  dreadful  expectation 
in  what  manner  all  this  would  end,  during 
the  fpace  of  fix  months.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  the  count  came  one 
evening  and  informed  her  that  on  the  fol-r 
lowing  day  fhe  was  to  die.  Next  morning 
accordingly  he  entered  the  room,  accom- 
panied by  eight  men  with  mafks  on,  and 
two  of  whom  were  fqrgeons  : they  feized 
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the  unfortunate  lady,  tied  her  to  the  bed, 
opened  the  veins  of  her  arms  and  legs,  and 
left  her  in  that  condition  to  expire. 

Such  was  the  revenge  of  this  inhuman  • 
wretch  upon  a lovely  woman,  whom  his 
cruel  treatment  alone  compelled  to  hate 
and  forfake  him,  and  who  neverthelefs, 
touched  with  repentance,  had  committed ' 
herfelf  to  his  mercy. 

•v 

It  is  not  meant  that  he  fhould  have 
received  her  again  to  his  arms ; but  that 
indifference  and  qegledt  would  have  been 
a fufficient  punilhment  to  a woman  of  her 
character,  and  would  have  afforded  ample 

fatisfadtion  to  his  refentment. 

# ’ 

« 

This  horrid  murder  did  not  long  re- 
main concealed.  The  perpetrator  was 
obliged  to  fly  his  country  and  live  many 
years  in  exile,  in  order  to  avoid  the  wrath 
of  his  wife's  lover,  from  whom  he  had  no 
mercy  to  expedt. . . Francis,  on  hearing  of 

the 
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the  tragical  end  of  his  beloved  counters, 
vowed  the  moft  fignal  vengeance  on  the 
guilty,  and  difpatched  inftantly  fome  re- 
fojute  men  to  carry  it  into  immediate  ex- 
ecution wherever  they  could  find  them : 
but  they  were  too  well  concealed  j re- 
fearches  were  vain,  and  he  had  not  the 
pleafure  of  making  this  juft  facrifice  to 
her  memory. 


LETTER  XXXVI. 

T the  diftance  of  about  three  miles 
from  Paris,  in  a pleafing  fituation  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  ftands  the  palace 
pf  Conflaqs,  belonging  to  the  archbifhops 
pf  Paris. 

The  purity  of  the  air,  and  beauti- 
fulnefs'  of  the  country  in  it$  neighbour- 
hood, induced  the  late  archbifhop  to 
make  it  his  refidence  during  great  part 
of  the  year.  It  was  here  that  he  enjoyed 

JI  h 4 him- 
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himfelf  with  thofe  friends  and  intimates 
that  adhered  to  his  ways  of  thinking;  it 
was  here  that  he  held  thofe  confutations 
with  them,  the  refult  of  which  brought 
him  more  than  once  into  difficulties;  and 
it  was  here  that  perfons  who  had  favours, 
to  afk,  always  found  him  in  the  moft  acr 
ceffible  and  complying  humour.  . 

The  apartments  of  this  palace  are  un- 
commonly neat  and  elegant;  though  grand 
and  becoming  the  rank  of  the  pofTeffor, 
you  will  obferve  a decent  dignity  through- 
out them,  that  will  pleafe  you  the  more 
on  reflecting  that  you  are  in.  the  houfe  of 
. an  ecclefiadic,  in  whom  exterior  greatnefs 
ought  peculiarly  to  be  tempered  with  mo-? 
deration. 

This  agreeable  place  lying  fa  near  Paris, 
I would  advife  you  frequently  to  make  it 
an  objedt  of  your  walks  : you  are  always 
fure  of  an  entrance  into  the  gardens, 
which  are  laid  out  in  a very  noble  and 

judi- 
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judicious  tafte,  and  are  for  that  reafon 
much  reforted  to  and  admired  by  con- 
noiffeurs. 

You  will  find  here  another  place  equally 
eafy  of  accefs  to  individuals  of  decent  ap*- 
pearance  : it  is  a large  and  fpacious  gallery, 
adorned  with  a prodigious  number  of  por- 
traits of  the  moft  eminent  perfonages  in 
modern  times. 

A very  confiderable  proportion  of  them1 

/ 

are  unqusftionably  originals,  and  give  an 
exadt  refemblance  of  the  perfons  repre- 
fen ted ; but  from  an  injudicious  defire  to 
extend  the  catalogue  of  thefe  reprefen- 
tations,  they  have  exhibited  a regular 
feries  of  the  kings  of  France,  ever  fince 
fhe  foundation  of  that  monarchy. 

► < » 

This  you  will  readily  conceive  is  in  a 
great  meafure  the  work  of  fancy,  and 
juft  as  much  to  be  depended  on,  as  the 

cuts 
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cuts  and  images  that  are  fo  commonly 
found  in  books  of  hiftory. 

• 4 

It  is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  date  from  . 
whence  performances  of  this  kind  begin 
to  claim  authenticity  ; but  I believe  that 
portrait  painting  was  very  little  in  vogue 

before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 

• » 

Since  that  epocha  people  of  eminence 
have  been  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  in  pic- 
tures and  in  prints  ; you  may  therefore 
rely  with  tolerable  certainty  on  thofe  you 
will  find  in  that  gallery,  that  were  done 
for  fuch  as  have  lived  fince  that  time. 

I knew  a young  gentleman  who  had  a 
remarkable  talent  at  catching  a refem- 
blancc.  He  had  been  at  the  pains  of 
copying  every  piifture  in  this  gallery,  the 
truth  of  which  he  looked  upon  as  pro-; 
bable.  His  intention  was  to  imitate  what 
-.Cornelius  Nepos  reports  of  the  famous 

At— 
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Atticus,  to  write  a fummary  account 
under  every  picture  of  the  perfon  whom 
it  reprefented,  in  the  fame  manner  that 
Roman  had  done  under  the  images  adorn-* 
ing  his  hall. 

■ This  young  gentleman  was  a native  of 
Poland  : his  family  feat  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cracovia : his  defign  was  to 
enrich  it  with  the  copies  he  had  drawn  : it 
was,  he  faid,  an  edifice  of  moderate  di- 
menfions,  but  good  archite&ure,  built 
upon  a plan  fketched  by  a very  ingenious 
artift,  formerly  employed  by  the  great 
Ring  Sobielki,  and  whofe  papers  had  been 
purchafed  by  his  father,  who  found  this 
plan  among  them. 

Of  all  the  travellers  I ever  met  with, 
this  was  the  mod  diligent  in  his  examin- 
ation of  all  that  was  worth  notice,  and 
the  mod  laborious  in  tranfcribing  what- 
ever deferved  it,  Being  at  the  fame  time 
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• • 

an  excellent  draftfman,  nothing  efcaped 
him  in  the  whole  circle  of  architecture, 
painting,  and  fculpture.  He  had  a col- 
lection, entirely  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  of  all  that  he  had  feen  remarkable 
in  thefe  branches,  accompanied  with  crL 
tical  notes  and  obfervations  : thofe  which 
I faw  were  very  pertinent  and  judicious  : 
French  was  the  language  he  ufed  j he 
- wrote  and  fpoke  it  in  great  perfection, 
having  indeed  learned  it  from  his  cradle. 

» « * » a 

But  he  was  far  from  being  a mere  vir- 
tuofo.  Among  other  compilations,  he  had 
written  memoirs  and  anecdotes  of  every 
perfon  of  note  whom  he  had  feen  or  heard 
of  in  his  travels.  This  he  valued  beyond 
all  his  other  performances,  as  it  contained 
characters  actually  exifting,  and  with  fpme 
of  whom  he  expected,  in  procefs  of  time, 
and  in  the  coprfe  of  affairs,  to  form  more 
or  lefs  either  a perfonal  acquaintance  or  a 
correfpondence. 
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% 

Were  I to  propofe  a model  for  your 
imitation,  I could  not  chufe  a more  happy 
one  than  this  young  gentleman,  one  whofe 
failings  were  fo  few,  and  whofe  good 
qualities  were  fo  many. 

t 

1 » • * * 

He  excelled  particularly  in  the  diflri- 
bution  of  his  time,  and  in  the  rare  art  of 
lofing  no  opportunity  • of  improving.  I 
have  , known  him . return  from  what  to 
others  .would  have  proved  a bare  party  of 
pleafure,  with  a flock  of  information  ga- 
thered from  every  quarter  whence  it  could 
poflibly  arife  on  fuch  an  occafion.  He 
would  on  fetting  out  look  as  it  were  into 
every  one  that  compofed  it,  and  fettle  his 
plan  of  examination  accordingly  : the 
fcholar,  the  foldier,  the  priefl,  the  lawyer, 
the  merchant,  the  man  of  bufinefs,  every 
profeffion,  in  fhort,  afforded  him  materials 
of  fpeculation  and  knowledge.  In  order 
to  be  never  out  of  .the  way  of  improve*- 
ment,  he  made  it  a rule  always  to  travel 
in  a public  vehicle,  where  he  might  have 

a chance 
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a chance  of  converfing  with  a diverfity  of 
characters,  and  where  I have  often  heard 
him  fay  more  inftruCtion  was  to  be  ob* 
tained  than  by  any  other  method. 

I am  convinced  by  my  own  experience 
that  he  fpoke  truth.  People  that  meet  on 
a travelling  party,  being  uAially  total 
ftrangers  to  each  other,  and  meeting  to- 
gether for  the  fir  ft  and  laft  time,  are  not 
fettered  by  any  apprehenfions  of  what 
may  happen  from  the  difcourfe  that  pafies 
among  themi  they  indulge  themfelves 
therefore  without  any  reftraint,  and  fpeafc 
of  men  and  things  with  a latitude  and 
freedom,  which  they  would  not  dare  to 
ufe  elfewhere. 

Exclufive  of  'French  and  Latin,  of 
Which  this  young  gentleman  was  com- 
plete mafter,  he  was  thoroughly  eonver- 
fant  in  German  and  Italian  : but  he  fre- 
quently complained  of  the  lofs  of  time 
he  had  incurred  in  the  perfecting  himfelf 

6 in 
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in  languages,  which  he  called  the  neceffary 
evil  of  a good  education,  lamenting  that 
the  polite  nations  did  not  agree  in  fele<3> 
ing  one  only  for  univerfal  ufe,  difcarding 
every  other,  and  confining  it  to  its  own 
country.. 

How  far  he  was  juftifiable  in  this  idea  - 
would  bear  too  long  a difcuffion  but 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  as  it  is 
much  better  to  be  acquainted  with  things 
than  with  words ; abfolute  ncceflity  fhould 
alone  induce  us  to  aim  at  the  reputation 
of  a linguift. 

Pleafures  being  the  tequifites  of  youth, 
our  young  gentleman  was  no  enemy  to 
them.  In  truth  he  was  formed  to  give 
as  well  as  to  enjoy  almofl  every  kind  of 
liberal  entertainment.  He  had  a fine  tafte 
for  mufic  j he  fung  well,  and  played  fkil- 
fully  on  the  harpfichord  ; he  danced  moft 
gracefully,  was  an  admirable  horfeman, 
and  uncommonly  expert  at  fencing. 


I men- 
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I mention  thefe  various  accomplifli- 
ments  by  way  of  proof  that  indolence 
alone  -Hands  in  the  way  of  their  acquifi- 
tion.  With  a temper  that  led  him  to  the 
purfuit  of  a variety  of  diverfions,  which 
neceffarily  confumed  much  time,  he  yet 
found  means  to  repair  that  lofs,  by  em- 

• v 

ploying  the  remainder  with  an  activity 
and  judicioufnefs  that  made  ample  amends 
for  all  juvenilities.  Have  I not  a right 
after  this  to  fay,  abi  tu  et  fac  Jimiliter,  g6 

* t 

thou  and  do  likewife. 

• . * » 

In  the  frequent  retrofpedts  which  all 
men  are  wont  to  take  of  their  youthful 
days,  there  are  perhaps  none  that  afford 
us  more  delight  than  thofe  that  prefent  to 
our  remembrance  a brilliant  and  amiable 

character.  Such  was  that  which  I have 

» * • 

been  defcribing ; and  fuch,  I hope,  yours 
will  prove  in  the  memory  of  thofe  who 

• if*  * 

may  hereafter  have  occafion  to  remember' 

♦ * 

you. 


letter 
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Letter  xxxvil 

< 

Tj^MONG  thofe  objedts  of  curiofity.that 
employ  antiquaries,  may  be  counted 
the  famous  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  fituated 

about  four  or  five  miles  from  Paris. 

* 

> 

The  monaftery  itfelf  is  a new  building, 
very  noble  and  fpacious.  Nothing  re-^ 
mains  of  the  old  but  a gate-way,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  faid  to  have  been 

m 

the  refidence  of  the  celebrated  Suger, 
Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  and  principal  mi- 
nifter  of  date  under  Lewis  the  Sixth,  and 
his  fon  Lewis  the  Seventh.  He  was  by 
this  laft,  during  his  abfence  on  a crufade, 
appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and 
died  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, with  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  moft  upright  ftatefmen,  and  profound 
politicians,  that  ever  held  the  reins  of 
: „ I i govern- 
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» 

government  in  any  country.  Pofterity 
has  confirmed  this  opinion  ; the  French 
writers  unanimoufly  agree  in  fpeaking  of 
him  in  terms  of  the  higheft  praife.  For- 
get not  to  vifit  the  apartment  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man  $ it  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  his  own  modefty,  and  of  the  fimplicity 
of  .the  times  he  lived  in.  Some  letters  of 
his  remain  upon  ftate  matters,  a perufal 
of  which  will  afford  you  juft  notions  of 
the  fpirit  of  that  age. 

. The  church  of  this  abbey  is  a magnifi- 
cent monument  of  Gothic  architecture. 
It  is  kept  in  excellent  order.  In  it  are 
the  tombs  of  many  of  the  kings  of  France -r 
but  fuch  as  are  anterior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  are  to  be  con- 
lidered  only  as  cenotaphs,  or  empty  mo- 
numents eredted  to  their  memory, 

/You  will  obferve  a ftriking  difparjty 
between  the  perfonages  interred  in.  this 
church,  and  thofe  that  lie  buried  in  Weft- 
c minfteF 
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hiinfter  abbey.  The  French  would  hold 
it  a profanation,  to'mix  the  aihes  of  their 
kings  with  thofe  of  any  others  but  of  the 
royal  family,  unlefs  their  merit  were  of  fo 
eminent  and  fublime  a nature,  as  in  a 
manner  to  command  fo  fignal  a mark  of 
dittindtion. 

Kings  and  princes  of  the  blood  ex- 
cepted, you  will  find  only  two  men  of 
the  rank  of  fubjedts  buried  in  this  church. 
The  one  is  Bertrand  du  Guefelin,  con- 
ftable  of  France  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Fifth*  at  whofe  feet  he  lies  interred. 

No  man  could  have  a jufter  claim  to 
this  honour;  until  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  French  armies,  ' thofe  of  Eng- 
land had  proved  invincible.  It  was  he 
that  retrieved  the  military  honour  of 
France,  and  recovered  that  monarchy  from 
the  fatal  degree  of  humiliation,  to  which 
it  had  been  reduced  by  the  victorious  arms- 

I i 2 of 
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of  our  third  Edward,  and  his  fon  the  Black 
Prince* 

♦ » 

The  other  is  the  ftil-1  more  celebrated 

Turenne,  Marfhal  General  of  the^  armies 
1 ' * % ' 

of  France y a title  with  which  none  but 

he  and  the  late  Count  Saxe  were  ever 
decorated. 

♦ • 

The  chara&er  of  Turenne  was  truly 
great.  His  mind  was  elevated  above 
every  confideration  that  occupies  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind  y his  ideas,  his  dif- 
courfe,  his  manners,  difplayed  an  innate 
grandeur  of  foul,  that  infpired  efteem  and 
refpedt.  His  talents  in  the  field  were  not 
fuperior  to  thofe  he  manifefted  in  council  y 
he  was  equally  lagacious  in  pointing  out 
wife  meafures  to  minifters,  and  in  direct- 
ing military  operations..  It  was  fortunate- 
for  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,,  that  he  had 
fuch  a general  to  fupport  his  caufe  in  the 
civil  wars  that  arofe  during  his  minority. 


Let 
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♦ * » » ♦ * ( 

. Let  us  not  forget  the  words  fpoken  by 

the  great  Montecuculi  . on  hearing  of  his 
death,  II faifoit  bonntur  a Ihomme , He  was 

an  honour  to  man.  This  was  a concife 

• ♦ 

but  pathetic  elogium  of  a rival,  whom  he 
alone  was  thought  able  to  oppofe,  and  of 
whofe  worth  no  man  was  a better  judge. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  had  Marfh.al  Saxe 
not  profeft  the  Proteftant  religion,  he  alfo 
would  have  had  the  honour  of  being  in- 
terred at  St.  Denis.  Certain  it  is  that 
his  fervices  to  France  were  rendered  at  a 
very  critical  time,  and  that  if  he  had  been 
unfuccefsful  at  Fontenoy,  it  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  proved  a moft  fatal  day  to 
that  monarchy. 

There  is  not  that  profufion  of  tombs  in 
the  church  of  St.  Denis  as  in  Weftminfter 
abbey  ; but  thofe  in  the  former  feem  in 
better  prefervation.  They  will  afford  you 
a full  morning's  amufement. 

n 3 
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/ 

The  treafury  of  this  abbey  is  one  of  the 
greateft  curiofities  of  its  kind  in  all  Eu- 
rope. It  does  not  enter  into  my  plan  to 
fpecify  the  rarities  and  antiquities  with 
which  it  is  repleniflied  j I fliali  only  fay 
that,  allowing  for  a few  fabulous  or 
doubtful  objects,  it  is  altogether  a very 

entertaining  fight. 

► % 0 
f 

It  once  had  the  honour  of  being  under 
the  care  of  one  of  the  mod  learned  men  of 
his  age,  the  celebrated  Mabillon,  who 
was  a conventual  of  this  abbey,  .and  en- 
trufted  with  the  bufinefs  of  fhewin£  this 
treafury  : but  growing  weary  of  mixing 
truth  with  falfehood,  as  he  expreft  him-- 
felf,  he  petitioned  to  be  releafed  from  this 
employment. 

Of  all  the  royal  houfes  in  the  proximity 
of  Paris,  there  is  none  to  compare  in  point 
of  fituation  to  St.  Germain.  It  is  an  an- 
cient venerable  building,  not  unlike  the 
caftle  of  Windfor:  the  apartments  are 

grand! 
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grand  and  roomy,  and  quite  worthy  of  a 
royal  gueft.  Several  of  them  are  ftill  in- 
habited by  defcendants  of  fome  of  thofe 
families  that  followed  the  fortunes  of  our 
James  the  Second. 

l 

The  gardens  of  this  fine  old  palace  ex- 
hibit a beautiful  model  of  the  taftc  of  the 
laft  century.  They  are  a curious  mixture 
of  the  French  and  English  manner  of 
laying  out  gardens  at  that  time  : the  bowl- 
ing-green  ftill  fubfifts,  that  was  made.for 
our  dethroned  monarch,  who,  like  his 
brother  Charles,  took  particular  delight  in 
that  amufement ; it  retains  its  original 
name,  being  called  le  Boulhigrin  to  this 
day. 

But  what  will  pleafe  you  beyond  all  the 
reft,  is  a terrafs  highly  elevated,  and  of 
lingular  conftrudtion,  from  whence  there 
is  a profpedt  of  twenty  miles  extent,  richly 
variegated  by  every  objedt  which  the 
nobleft  landlkip  can  offer  to  the  eye. 

Ji  4. 
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It  is  obferved  by  the  French  that  no 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  is  fo 
much  relilhed  as  this  by  the  Englifh. 
.This  does  not  arife  from  any  defire  of 
communication  with  the  defendants  of 
their  countrymen  who  fled  from  Eng- 
land at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  or 

thofe  who  have  flnce  left  it  from  fimilac 

, ✓ 
motives:  with  fugitives  from  ..this  itland 

on  political  principles  the  Englilh  are  not 

in  the  lead  fond  of  affociating : it  arifes 

from  the  ruralnels  of  the  fituation,  the 

beautiful  afpedi  of  the  country  around, 

and  the  remembrance  it  infpires  of  fome 

delightful  fpots  in  our  own  ifland,  not  far 

from  our  metropolis,  by  the  refemblance 

it  bears  to  them. 

* 

I have  heard  that  James  ufed'to  fay, 
that  his  brother  of  France  not  being  ab \t 
to  reftore  him  to  the  pofleflion  of  his  king- 
doms, had,  however,  by  way  of  comfort, 
beftowed  upon  him  the  beautifulleft  fpct 
of  his  own  dominions  to  dwell  in. 


If 
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If  at  any  time  you  ihould  be  inclined  to 
fpend  a few  days  in  a country  recefs,  you 
cannot  chufe  one  at  once  more  elegant 
and  rural.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a foreft 

cut  • into  a variety  of  walks  and  avenues, 

# * 

which  all  terminate  in  Tome  agreeable  ob- 
ject. ‘ 

• M 4 * • 

■ In  this  fored,  I have  been  informed, 
Lewis  and  James  ufed  frequently,  in  the 
latter  days  of  this  monarch,  to  enjoy  the 
clofe  of  a Summer's  afternoon  in  walking 
together.  Though  the  firft  was  incontef- 
tibly  much  fuperior  in  abilities  to  the  laft, 
yet  their  characters  correfponded  in  many 
eflential  refpedts : they  were  attached  with 
equal  bigotry  to  the  religion  they  profeft, 
and  equally  averfe  to  all  others  ; they  were 
no  lefs  under  the  influence  of  a perfecuting 
fpirit,  abhorrent  of  toleration,  and  ready 
to  propagate  their  belief  by  violent  and 
coercive  means  : nor  were  they  diflimilar 
in  their  notions  of  government  ; they 
were  both  immeafurably  fond  of  unlimit-* 

ed 
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cd  power,  and  impatient  of  the  lead;  con*, 
troul : in  the  private  concerns  of  life  they 
were  far  from  unlike;  James  in  his  young- 
er days  was  noted  for  having  his  miftrefles 
as  well  as  Lewis  : they  agreed  alfo  in  fome 
meritorious  refpedts  j they  were  kind  huf- 
bands,  and  fond  parents ; they  were  gentle 
mafters,  and  good-natured  men  within 
their  domeftic  circle.  Thefe  qualifica- 
tions were  a fufikient  ground  for  mutual 
liking  and  confidence,  efpecially  when  we 
confider  how  much  they  were  perfonally 
interefted  in  each  other’s  profperity. 
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yOU  will  undoubtedly  pay  more  than 
one  vifit  to  Verfailles,  Marli,  and  the 
other  royal  houfes  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 

A dcfcription  of  them  does  not  belong 
to  the  fubject  I have  in  view,  which  is  to 

make 
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make  them  fubfervient  to  reflections  of 
more  importance  to  a thinking  man,  than 
the  mere  fight  of  buildings,  and  of  thp 
curiofities  which  they  contain. 

Purfuant  to  this  intention,  I would  wifli 
you  to  confider,  while  you  view  this  im* 
menfe  palace,  that  it  was  ereCted  againft 
the  advice  of  all  impartial  judges,  on  a fpot 
where  nature  was  forced,  where  the  ele- 
ments were  unfavourable,  and  in  the  de- 
fiance and  contempt  as  it  were  of  far  pre- 
ferable fituations,  at  a little  diftance  and 
almoft  in  fight,  inviting  him,  in  a man- 
ner, to  forfake  the  worthlefs  favourite  of 
which  he  was  fo  fond,  as  one  cf  his  wit- 
tieft  courtiers  would  often  take  the  liberty 
of  ftiling  this  coftly  palace. 

^ « 

■4  \ 

* 

The  fums  expended  to  render  this  place 
habitable,  would  have  defrayed  the  charges 
of  building  half  a dozen  on  more  advan- 
tageous ground. 

V \ 

But 

r 
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But  fuch  Was  the  temper  of  that  Prince; 
he  delighted  in  carrying  difficult  projedts 
into  execution  : could  he  have  repreffed 
this  difpofition,  the  good  which  he  did 
might  have  been  doubled,  and  the  mif- 
chief  lefiened  by  half. 

* . , • 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  rendered 
Verfailles  the  mod  fumptuous  and  magni- 
ficent palace  in  the  world:  you  will  find 
in  it  a profufion  of  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence, which  you  mull  not  expedt  to  meet 
any  where  elfe : its  gardens  and  other  ap- 
purtenances are  in  the  fame  ftile,  and  dif- 
play  a richnefs  of  fancy  and  defign,  which! 
though  notin  the  tafte  of  the  prefent  age, 
never  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  fuch 
as  favour  it  mod. 

A fenfible  foreigner  of  diftindtion,  who 
vifited  France  at  the  time  that  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  was  conftrudling  this  palace, 
and  laying  out  the  gardens,  told  forne  of  ■ 
his  courtiers,  that  though  their  matter  was 

king 
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% 

king  of  the  earth  on  which  he  built,  yet 

% * 

he  would  be  an  exile  from  it  for  want  of 
water,  alluding  to  its  fcarcity  at  Verfailles: 
this  obfervation  fuggefted  the  thought  of 
bringing  it  from  the  Seine  near  Marli, which 
is  at  three  miles  diftance,  by  means  of  the 
ftupendous  machine  that  bears  the  name 
of  this  place. 

When  you  have-  fatisfied  your  curiofity 
in  thele  and  the  various  houfes  eredted  by 
that  monarch,  recoiled!  the  luxurious  and 
expenfive  life  which  he  led  in  them,  while 
his  fubjedts  were  opprelfed  with  all  kind 
of  mifery;  recoiled!  the  ruinous  pomp  he 
affedled  about  his  perfon,  and  that  his 
houfehold  troops  alone  amounted  to  an? 
army,  no  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  men,  a 
number  greater  by  three  thoufand  than 
that  of  England  after  the  peace  of  Ryfwick. 
But  at  this  you  will  not  be  furprifed,  when 
you  have  been  told,  the  lift  of  his  domeftic 
attendants  at  Verfailles,  including  all  ranks 

and 
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&nd  capacities,  conlifted  of  twenty  thou- 
fand  individuals. 

Such  a multitude,  for  the  moft  part  of 
lifelefs  people,  maintained  for  the  fake  of 
oftentation,  accounts  at  once  for  the  dif- 
trelTes  of  many  others.  This  was  a wafte 
of  treafure  unpardonable  in  a prince*  who 
tvas  perpetually  wanting  money  to  fupply 
the  numerous  channels  of  private  and  pub- 
lic expenee  in  which  he  was  conftantly 
engaged.  It  fhowed  that*  notwithftand- 
ing  the  wifdom  with  which  he  is  faid  to 
have  prefided  over  his  affairs,  he  was  ef- 
fentially  deficient  in  one  of  the  mofl;  im- 
portant branches  of  government,  the  ad- 
miniftration  and  ceconomy  of  his  finances^ 

« , 

No  King  of  France,  nor  of  any  other 
country,  has  been  fo  highly  praifed  and 
exalted  by  his  people  as  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth : he  doubtlefs  deferved  greatly  both 
of  them  and  of  mankind  in  general  in  a 

variety 
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Variety  of  refpe&s  ; but  does  the  good,  of 
the  mifehief  he  did,  preponderate  ? 

I was  acquainted  with  a French  abbe  of  • 
great  reading,  obfervation,  and  fagacity, 
who  feemed  to  have  ballanced  this  account 
with  much  faithfulnefs  and  impartiality. 
Every  page  of  his  manufeript  was  divided 
into  three  columns;  at  the  head  of  the 
firft  was  written  the  word  ufeful,  of  the 
fecond,  ufelefs,  and  of  the  third,  perni- 
cious. This  was  manifeftly  a fair  and  ju- 
dicious arrangement.  He  had  perufed  a 
multiplicity  of  books  and  manuferipts, 
and  confulted  many  perfons  well  verfed  in 
arts  and  bufinefles,  in  order  to  form  his 
account  upon  juft  grounds,  and  to  venture 
on  no  decifion  without  good  and  fufficient 

t 

authority.  1 will  add  to  this,  that  he  was 
in  a fituation  fully  adequate  to  an  attempt 
of  this  nature.  He  was  a man  of  good  fami- 
ly, pofleft  of  adecent  patrimony,  and  a gen- 
teel finecure  benefice,  which  enabled  him 
to  enjoy  life  in  a very  comfortable  manner. 

He 


I 


1 
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He  was  no  bigot  :•  though  very  difcreef 
and  guarded  in  his  conversation,  it  was, 
eafy  to  perceive  that  he  was  no  flave  to  any 
fedt.  • He  frequented  all  companies,  and 
took  notes  , of  all  that  he  , had  heard  re- 
markable : he  {hewed  me  two  thick  quar- 
tos of  what  he  had  felefted  from  them* 
He  underftood  English  perfectly,  and  had 
read  almoft  every  good  writer  in  our  lan- 
guage. He  ufed  often  to  fay,  that  an  Eng- 
Jifliman  grafted  upon  a Frenchman,  or  a 
Frenchman  upon  an  Englilhman,  was  the- 
heft  compound  in  nature.  He  was  a mor- 
tal foe  to  nationality  of  every  fort,  and  a: 
warm  friend  to  merit  whoever  had  it : this 
led  him  to  affbciate  freely  with  ftrangers, 
and  to  rebuke  with  great  earneftnefs  thofe 
among  his  countrymen  who  undervalued 
other  nations. 

V 

Such  a charadter  you  will  allow  to  have 
been  peculiarly  adapted1  to  the  talk  I have, 
mentioned.  He  was  turned  of  fifty  when 

I knew  him,  and  had  commenced  it  more 

* 

6 than 
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than  ten  years  before  i but  he  did  it  quite 
at  his  leifure:  he  was  hurried  by  no  pref- 
fures  he  indulged  hirnfelf  in  a diversity 
of  paftimes,  and  finally  did  not  intend  it 
ihould  come  forth  while  he  was  living! 
he  meant  it  as  a legacy  to  the  world,  by 
way  of  proof  that  he  had  not  exifted  to  no 
purpofe  j fuch  were  his  words. 

4 ♦ 

It  is  many  years  iince  I loft  fight  of  him. 
The  work  was  in  forwardnefs,  but  not  near 
finifhed : he  had  only  completed  the  firft 
part,  which  went  no  further  than  the 
peace  of  Nimeguen  j a period  at  which*  • 
had  Lewis  died,  he  would,  in  the  abbe’s 
opinion,  have  left  a name  unfullied  by  er- 
rors and  imprudences. 

* 

This  gentleman  is  now  deadj  but  no 
performance  of  a tendency  fimilar  to  that  ■ 
he  was  writing,  has  appeared , either  in 
France  or  elfewhere.  From  thence  I 

1 

• conclude,  that  either  he  thought  proper 
1 from  prudential  motiyes  to  difcontinue, 
K k «r 
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\ 

t 

or  perhaps  deftroy  it,  or  that  fuch  as  had 
the  revifal  of  his  papers;  took  upon  them 
to  fupprefs  .it;  a thing  not  unufual  in 
France,  efpecially  when  religion  or  go- 
vernment are  in  queftion. 

You  will  frequently  have  occafion  to 
obferve,  that  moft  Frenchmen,  as  well  as 
moft  foreigners,  are  more  pleafed  with 
Marli,  Choify,  or  Bellevue,  than  with 
Verfailles  : the  fuperiority  of  the  latter  in 
riches  and  magnificence  is  inconteftible ; 
but  all  this  refults  from  art;  whereas  the 
beauties  of  the  other  places,  though  aflift- 
ed  by  art,  have  more  of  nature ; they  are 
fituated  near  the  Seine,  and  poflefs  thofe 
rural  decorations  of  landlkips  and  profpedls, 
the  ablence  of  which  no  artificial  grandeur 
can  fupply. 

Profufion  pleafes  in  no  ihape : poffibly 
the  very  fuperbnefs  of  Verfailles  renders 
it  much  more  an  objedt  of  admiration  than 
plcafure.  The  mind  is  fatigued  with  fo 

much 
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much  contemplation  of  the  furprifing  and 
marvellous,  and  feeks  for  reft  by  the  fame 
rule  that  it  is  needed  by  the  body  after  a 

long  walk,  which,  however  fine  the  road 

} 

may  be,  is  always  wearifome  at  laft; 

Mediocrity  in  the  proportion  of  orna- 
ments is  always  found  to  make  the  moft 
agreeable  impreffion ; for  this  reafon  the 
tafte  in  architecture  and  in  gardening 
which  admits  of  the  feweft,  and  approaches 
neareft  to  fimplicity,  is  by  judges  allowed 
to  be  the  beft,  and  is  indeed  upon  expe- 
rience the  moft  relifhed  by  the  majority; 
which  is  a fubftantial  proof  of  its  merit. 

Nature  chiefly  delights  us  when  only 
cultivated  to  a certain  degree : we  are 
much  more  amufed,  while  travelling,  by 
calling  our  eyes  around  on  a country  in  a 
high  ftate  of  agriculture  and  fertility,  than 
by  examining  walks  and  gardens  trimmed 
and  arranged  with  the  niceft  care;  the 

Kk  2 plainer 
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plainer  thefe  are  laid  out,  the  lefs  they  are 
apt  to  tire  one’s,  attention. 

/ 

Lewis  himfelf,  however  he  might  eX-> 
ult  in  the  pomp  and  grandeur  that  invi- 
roned  him  at  Verfailles,  often  forfook  it 
to  enjoy  himfelf  with  eafe  and  freedom  in 
fbme  other  place,  as  be  frankly  acknow-. 
ledged.  Fontainebleau  and  .Marli  were 
his  favourite  abodes  •,  in  the  latter,  efpe-, 
cially,  he  would  chearfully  diveft  himfelf 
of  all  ftate : here,  it  is  reported,  he  was 
wont  jokingly  to  fay,  that  he  was  Lewis 
of  Bourbon,  but  that  at  Verfailles  he  was 
King  of  France. 
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npHEmoft  edential  advantage  that  Paris 
enjoys  over  London,  is  the  number 
of  gardens  and  walks  defignqd  for  the  ule 
of  the  public. 


Without 
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Without  beihg  at  the  pains  of  going 
out  of  town,  valetudinarians,  perfons 
of  fedentary  occupations,  or  immerfed  in 
too  much  bufinefs  to  quit  Paris,  may  at 
any  time  of  the  day  repair  in  a few  mi- 
nutes to  a place  elegantly  accommodated 
for  recreation  and  eKercife. 

Paris  is  furrounded  on  every  fide  by  a 
magnificent  walk,  confifting  of  four  ranges 
of  trees,  making  three  beautiful  alleys ; 
the  middlemoft  is  Very  large,  being  in- 
tended for  carriages,  the  others  are  alfo 
very  fpacious : here  on  Sundays,  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  Thurfdays,  in  fair  wea- 
ther, multitudes  of  people  and  of  carriages 
are  feen,  This,  however,  is  only  to  be 
underftood  of  that  part  of  the  circle  which 
inclofeS  Paris  on  the  northern  fide : that 
on  the  fouth  has  been  made  and  planted 
with  trees,  only  within  a few  years  j but 
when  thefe  are  come  to  their  full  growth, 
this  femicircle  will  unqueftionably  be  the 
plcafanteft  walk  of  the  two  j the  profpeds 

K k 3 from 
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from  it  open  far  into  a fine  country,  to 
which  you  are  invited  by  a number  of  no-y 
ble  avenues  of  {lately  trees,  that  call  an 

extenfive  {hade  in  the  Summer  feafon.  - 

• 1 

The  fight  in  the  north  ■ walk  is  obr 
flrudted  on  one  fide  by  Montmartre,  and 
Montfaucon,  both  which  have  in  many 
places  a rocky  and  dreary  appearance  i but' 
on  turning  yourfelf  towards  Paris,  the  eye 
is  inftantly  relieved  by  the  vaft  variety  of 

* fine  houfes  and  gardens  which  bolder  the 
whole  length  of  that  walk. 

» # » • ' " i 

% > 

i 

As  this  fide  of  Paris  is  inhabited  by  the 
faihionable  clades,  in  a much  larger  pro- 
portion than  the  other,  the' walks  belong- 
ing to  it,  will,  from  their  proximity,  long 
maintain  their  prerogative  againft  thofe  oji 
the  other  fide.  • . ‘ 

* 

This  circular  range  of  trees  round  Paris 

* goes  by  the  denomination  of  Boulevards, 
from  being  feated  on  the  fpot  where  bul- 

c ' warks 
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x 

warks  formerly  flood  in  the  time  of  their 
civil  wars. 

r 

In  no  place  in  or  near  Paris  will  you 
meet  with  fuch  diverfity  of  every  kind  : the 
crouds  that  pafs  and  repafs  on  foot  confift 
of  all  that  are  not  perfons  of  rank  ; thefe 
never  or  very  feldom  quit  their  coaches  in 
this  place  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  precifely 
here  they  parade  in  flate : all  people  in- 
deed who  can  keep  or  hire  carriages,jare 
fond  of  exhibiting  themfelves  in  this  man- 
ner upon  the  Boulevards, 

% 

♦ • . « 4 

A prying  obferver  will  find  here  a va- 
riety of  objefts  to  employ  him  ; it  is  here 
you  will  be  chiefly  able  to  difcriminate  be- 
tween the  appearance  at  large' of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Paris,  and  thofe  of  London. 

? . • 

« * 

* m 

A fenfible  Englishman  who  was  fettled 
at  Paris,  but  whofe  bufinefs  occafionally 
required  his  prefence  at  London,  was  wont 
to  amufe  himfelf  with  counting  the  mim- 

K k 4 . her 
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ber  of  filk  gowns  that  met  his  eye  in  thie 
place  on  a Sunday  afternoon,  and  thofo 
that  he  faw  in  St.  James’s  Park  and  Con^ 
ftitution*-hill  on  the  fame  day,  within  an 
equal  fpace  of  time.  His  computation 
Was  incomparably  in  favour  of  out*  people, 
the  general  fbperiority  of  whofe  circum- 
fiances  ftruck  him,  he  confeft,  the  oftenep 

he  vilited  his  own  country. 

. • 

The  ttftjmorty  of  this  perfon  is  the 
Iftor 1 16  be  relied  upon,  as  he  was  an  inve^ 
terate  foe  both  to  the  religion  and  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  and  noted  for  his 
attachment  to  France,  and  malevolence  to 
England, 

A few  afternoons  examination  of  fuch 
individuals  d objects  as  Will  occur  to 
you  on  this  fpot,  will  induce  you  to  coin-? 
•tide  with  his  feiUifnents, 

Whenever  you  are  inclined  to  raft  a 
£pffory  gUftte  oft  the  great^ft  farrago  of 

6 amufe^ 
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amufements  the  world  can  afford,  you  will 
certainly  find  it  here  : jugglers,  fire  eaters, 
tumblers,  rope  and  wire  dancers,  puppet 
fhews  and  buffooneries ; all  thofe  exhibi- 
tions, in  fhort,  that  ferve  to  entertain  the 
vulgar,  are  in  a manner  concentered  here. 

There  are  alfo  fome  attempts  at  elegant 
paftimes,  fuch  as  rooms  with  vocal  and 
jnftrumental  mufic  j but  the  performers 
tell  you  at  firft  fight  by  their  appearance* 
that  they  are  none  of  the  primeft,  and  their 
execution  foon  confirms  your  fufpicions. 

» 

It  is  faid  the  police  of  Paris  is  at 
the  expence  of  providing  thefe  laft,  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  multitudes  that 
croud  the  Boulevards  on  fummer  even- 
ings ; if  this  be  true,  it  fheWs  the  general 
poverty  of  individuals  in  a very  ftriking 
light : none  of  thefe  methods  of  keeping 
people  in  good  humour  are  wanted  among 
us ; every  man  that  frequents  a place  of 
• pleafurable  refort,  is  fuppofed  to  have 

where- 
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• ♦ * 

wherewith  to  pay  for  his  fhare  of  the* 

enjoyment. 


This  very  indulgence  of  the  fuperin- 
tending  powers,  proves  how  well  they 
are  apprifed  ,of  the  deficiency  of  means 
prevailing  among  the  inferior  clafTes : in  a 
country  where  the  natives  are  fo  fond 
of  pleafure,  it  is  altogether  a ftrong  argu-* 
ment  how  little  the  commonalty  is  able 
to  procure  it. 


It  is  principally  in  fuch  inftances  as 
thefe,  that  you  will  be  fatisfaXorily  con- 
vinced of  the  much  greater  profperity 
attending  the  fituation  of  the  fimilar 
ranks  in  England  : Vauxhall  has  nightly 
a confiderable  proportion  of  them ; fo 
formerly  had  Marybone;  the  other  amufive 
haunts  that  fwarm  about  our  metropolis, 
are  in  a great  meafure  fupported  by  them. 


Reflexions  of  this  nature  will,  if  you 
are  as  attentive  as  you  ought  to  be,  ac- 
company 
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company  you,  not  only  on  the  Boulevards* 
but  in  many  other  public  places  of  the 

French  metropolis. 

♦ 

• l » 

Adjoining  to  the  Place  Louis  quinze , is 
one  of  the  nobleft  walks  in  Paris,  called 

Le  Cours  La  Reine.  It  lies  on  the  borders 

\ 

of  the  river  Seine,  oppofite  to  the  inva- 
lides  ; which  ever  way  you  . turn  yourfelf 
it  offers  either  agreeable  or  magnificent 
profpedts. 

. . i 

There  is  a tradition  that  La  Fontaine,  the 
famous  fabulift,  tookfuch  peculiar  delight 
in  this  fpot,  and  another  which  is  conti- 
guous to  it,  the  Champs  Llifees , that  when 
engaged  in  any  compofition  of  length,  he 
would  fometimes  fpend  the  whole  day 
there  in  rumination  and  ftudy. 

Thefe  Elyfian  fields  are  environed  by  a 
variety  of  fine  objedts : houfes,  gardens, 
and  avenues,'  form  a grand  and  pleafing 
mixture,  in  the  midft  of  which  are  fields 

and 
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and  meadows  that  give  an  air  of  novelty  to 
the  feene  by  their  ruralnefs  and  verdure. 

Here,  if  you  are  either  inclined  to  ride 
er  to  walk,  you  may  take  your  choice  j the, 
area  is  of  vail  extent,  and  is  completely 
iituated  for  either  of  thefe  exercifes  : you 
are  flickered  from  the  northern  and  eaftern 
blafts  by  riling  grounds  covered  with 
houfes,  and  to  the  weft  and  fouth  you 
command  a fpacious  level,  interfedted  with 
rows  and  groups  of  trees, 

This  in  my  opinion  is  one  of  the  moft 
pleafing  and  healthful  fpots  about  Paris ; 
if  you  fliould  dwell  at  any  convenient  dif- 
tance,  I would  advife  you  to  make  it  a 
frequent  objedt  of  your  early  morning  cx- 
curfions : the  afeent  from  it  towards 
Montmartre,  is  a gentle  ilope  all  the  way, 
and  will  procure  you  an  excellent  ftomach 
for  breakfaft,  if  you  rife  in  proper  time  to 
take  fuch  a previous  circuit. 
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t remember  an  old  officer,  grown  grey 
in  the  French  fervice,  who  lived  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  took  almoft  every  day. 
Weather  permitting,  the  wall*  1 have  been 
recommending  : he  was  a hale  ftrong  man, 
middle  fized,  and  full  of  activity.  He  at- 
tributed the  duration  and  vigour  of  his 
health  to  the  bodily  exercife  to  which  he 
had  been  accuftomed  from  his  youth. 

He  was  upon  the  whole  an  extraordinary 
perfonage.  Smitten  with  the  reputation  of 
the  famous  Charles  of  Sweden,  an,d  with 
the  defire  of  feeing  foreign  countries,  he  left 
France  in  his  younger  days,  and  went  to 
Conftantinople,  in  company  with  a relation 
who  belonged  to  the  French  ambafiador. 
There,  by  means  of  this  latter,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  fome  Swedifh  officers,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Bender,  at  the  time  their 
monarch  was  endeavouring  to  arm  the  Ot- 
toman empire  againft  Ruffia  : being  then 
a handfome,  fprightly,  and  active  youth, 
he  was  much  noticed  by  Charles ; to  in- 
gratiate 
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gratiate  himfelf  with  whom,  he  applied 
with  uncommon  diligence  to  the  fludy  of4 
die  Swediffi  language*  in  which  he  per- 
fectly fucceeded.  He  was  ferviceable  to 

that  prince,  and  to  loine  of  his  principal 

» 

officers,  in  feveral  tranfadtions  of  impor- 
tance, after  he  had  been  feized  and  con- 
fined in  confequence  of  his  rath  attempt  to 
refill  an  army  with  a handful  of  attendants; 
On  the  return  of  Charles  to  Sweden,  he 
followed  him,  and  had  a commiffion  in 
his  army  at  the  time  he  was  flain  at  the 
fiege  of  Fredericfhall  2 he  then  quitted 

the  Swediffi  fervice,  and  came  back  to 

* 

France,  where  he  obtained  a preferment 
in  the  army. 

He  was  a man  of  amazing  memory* 
and  indefatigable  obfcrvation.  He  was  a 
fort  of  a Folard,  ftudying  the  art  of  war 
upon  the  lame  plan,  and  continually  oc- 
cupied in  making  comments  on  all  he  had 
feen  in  the  various  fcenes  of  his  military 
life.  He  had,  among  other  performances, 
written  a treatife  on  the  refpe&ive  merits 

of 
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©f  all  the  European  nations  in  martial  af- 
fairs ; the  Englifh  were  mentioned  in  it 

t 

with  particular  diftindtion.  The  two 
greatefl  'objedts  of  his  admiration  were 
Hannibal  and  Marlborough,  whom  he 
fcrupled  not  to  place  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  lift  of  ancient  and  modern  war- 
riours  : he  knew  not  which  of  the  two 
was  the  firft  ; but  in  this  he  was  pofitive, 
that  none  ever  furpafied  them  in  the  judi- 
cioufnefs  of  their  plans,  the  fteadinefs  of 
their  execution,  the  celerity  with  which 
they  obviated  or  encountered  difficulties, 
and  that  none  equalled  them  in  the  afto- 
niftiing  capacity  with  which  they  held 
together  and  governed  armies  compofed 
of  various  nations  independent  and  often' 
jealous  of  each  other,  . whofe  different 
tempers  they  had  to  confult,  and  interefts 
to  reconcile. 

This  gentleman’s  moderation  was  of  an 
original  caft.  Contrary  to  that  ardour 
which  prompts  men  to  fignalize  themfelves 

for 
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for  the  fake  of  rifing,  he  never  coveted  any 
promotion  higher  than  that  of  captain  j 
content  to  give  his'  advice  when  afked, 
and  indifferent  about  every  thing  but  the 
pleafure  of  fpeculating  upon  the  events  in 

war  of  which  he  had  been  witnefs. 

0 

The  truth  was,  that  he  did  this  with  a 
freedom  and  boldnefs,  which,  though  they 
might  gain  him  many  admirers,  procured 
him  at  the  fame  time  as  many  enemies  s 
thefe  probably  had  intereft  enough  to  pre- 
vent his  rife}  but  having  a genteel  in* 
■ come  befide  his  commiffion,  and  being  of 
a philofophical  turn,  he  refolutely  perfifted 
in  the  exercife  of  his  criticifms,  carelefs 
what  the  conferences  might  prove. 
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H E moft  pleafant,  though  not  the 


mod  frequented  garden  in  Paris,  is 
Le  Jardin  du  Roi.  It  lies  at  a diftance 

from  the  faihionable  world,  in  a remote 

» 

and  obfcure  quarter,  and  remains  therefore 
unnoticed  and  negledted  by  the  majority, 
whofe  principal  view  in  reforting  to  fuch 
places,  is  rather  to  fee  and  be  feen,  than 
to  enjoy  the  recreation  arifing  from  exer- 
cife  and  pleafantnefs  of  fituation. 

It  is  open,  airy,  and  fpacious.  In  it  is 
a rifing  ground,  on  the  fummit  of  which 
an  artificial  mount  has  been  raifed,  that 
commands  an  enchanting  profpedt  far  into 
the  beautiful  country  that  lies  on  the 
fouthern  banks  of  the  Seine* 
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This  agreeable  garden  owes  its  being  to 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  He  founded  it  for 
the  reception  and  cultivation  of  exotic 
and  medicinal  plants,  of  which  large 

quantities  are  kept  and  reared  with  great 

• ^ 

care  and  induftry  : they  form  all  together 
a very  noble  colledion  of  natural  curiofi- 
ties,  which  is  open  twice  a w'eek  for  pub- 
lic infpcdion. 

t • 

A large  hall  belongs,  to  this  garden, 
wherein  ledures  on  botany  and  pharmacy 
are  delivered  gratis,  to  all  comers  of  decent 
appearance  : two  profefTorlhips  have  been 
instituted  for  this  purpofe. 

I have  been  told  that  one  of  the  moft 
learned,  naturalifts  in  Paris  was  once  a 
poor  lad  employed  in  fweeping  the  hall 
after  the  company  was  departed.  His  na- 
tive propenflty  to  hear  and  to  improve 
was  fuch,  that  a furgeon  who  attended 
the  ledures  took  notice  of  it,  and  be- 
friended 
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friended  him  fo  effectually,  that  from  one 
ftep  to  another,  he  rofe  to  great  know- 

• t 

ledge  in  the  branches  taught  here,  as  well 
as  in  the  profeffion  of  his  patron,  whofe 
daughter  he  married*  and  whofe  fortune 
he  inherited. 

From  the  borders  of  the  Seine  to  the, 
Baftille,  runs  a long  and  elegant  garden 
belonging  to  the  arfenal  or  florchoufe  of 

% • i 

war,  refembling  our  armoury  in  the 
tower; 

The  principal  reafon  that  induces  me 
to  mention  this  place,  is  to  remind  you 
of  the  able  and  upright  flatefman  who 
prefided  over  that  department  with  fo 
much  fplendour  and  fuccefs,  during  the 
feign  of  Hefrry  the  Fourth,  the  famous 
£)uke  of  Sully.  It  was  here  he  laid  the 

i 

foundation  of  that  excellent  work  which 
has  already  been  recommended  to  your 
perufal,  and  which  cannot  be  too  much 
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Over  the  gate-way  of  this  arfcnal  are 
the  two  Latin  verfes  that  follow : 

.'Etna  haec  Henrico  vulcania  tela  minifir  at. 

Tela  giganteos  debellatura  furores . 

V 

They  are  highly  efteemed  in  France* 

and  were  written  at  the  requeft  of  Henry 

* 

the  Fourth  himfelf,  who  delired  his  name- 

9 » 

fake.  Bourbon  was  the  author's  name,  to 
comprize  in  two  verfes  the  defcription  of 
what  that  building  was  intended  for. 

This  Bourbon  was  one  of  the  beft  Latin 
poets  that  France  has  produced.  It  is  faid 
the  above  lines  (truck  the  celebrated  San- 
teuil  with  that  emulation  which  rendered 
him  fo  great  in  the  poetic  world.  He 
held  them  in  fuch  admiration,  as  to  de- 
clare he  would  give  half  his  works  to  have 

1 

compofed  them. 

A garden  which  the  majority  of  con- 

noiffeurs  prefer  to  ail  the  others  in  Paris, 

■*  * 
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is  that  which  belongs  to  the  palace  of 

Luxembourg.  It  is  of  great  extent,  of  an 

elegant  limplicity,  well  (haded  and  ver- 

dured,  and  (lands  in  the  wholefomeft  air 

of  Paris,  which  alone  is  a fufficient  motive 
# » 

for  its  being  much  frequented. 

As  it  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
colleges  and  other  buildings  conftituting 
the  univerfity,  it  has  by  fcholars  been  dig- 
nified with,  the  title  of  Honos  Regionis 
Latince,  in  allufion  to  the  name  of  Pais 
Latin,  which  the  Parifians  have  bellowed 
on  this  quarter  of  the  metropolis. 

In  confequence  of  this  fituation,  it  is 
much  reforted  to  by  (Indents  and  colle- 
gians of  all  denominations : a French  wit 
(liles  it  fomewhere  La  Revue  des  Habits 
noirs , the  review  of  black  coats,  of  which 

i 

indeed  there  is  fometimes  a prodigious 
number,  oftentimes  a great  plurality. 

LI  3 There 
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There  was  fome  years  fince  a remark- 
able charader  appertaining,  if  one  may 
fo  fay,  to  this  place ; he  wore  the  drefs  of 
an  Abbe,  but  was  fufpeded  to  be  a perfon 

of  quite  another  clafs : thofe  who  faw 

* • 

him  in  this  garden,  all  agreed  in  acknow- 
ledging they  had  never  feen  him  elfevvhere. 
He  was  a comely  man,  well  made,  and 
had  all  the  appearance  of  an  individual  of 
rank  ; his  voice  was  uncommonly  harmo- 
nious,  and  his  articulation  the  moft  clear 
and  diftind  that  ever  I heard ; he  had  an 
eafy  politenefs  about  him,  which  prepof- 
feffed  every  one  in  his  favour  : fuch  was 
the  refped,  or  rather  prediledion,  ihewn 
him,  that  one  would  have  thought  all 
prefent  had  received  fome  particular  marks 
of  his  friendfhip. 

It  was  obfervable  that  he  never  made 
his  appearance  until  the  dufk  of  the  even- 
ing, and  never  came  accompanied.  Sun- 
day night  was  his  ufual  time  of  exbi- 
6 biting  $ 
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biting;  wherever  he  found  the  mod 
numerous  company  feated,  he  would  join 
them  with  that  chearful  and  familiar  civi- 
lity which  is  ufual  in  France  in  fuch 
places.  Whatever  the  converfation  might 
be,  it  would  immediately,  on  his  partak- 
ing of  it,  affume  a gaiety  and  fprightlinefs, 
of  which  one  would  have  hardly  thought 
it  fufceptible  : every  body  Teemed  infpired 
by  his  prefence ; dories,  bon  mots,  and 
repartees,  flew  from  all  fides ; one  might 
have  compared  him  to  the  fun  in  the 
centre  of  the  world,  fhedding  light  and 
warmth  on  all  the  furrounding  planets. 

A particularity  that  efcaped  no  one  was, 
that  he  never  mentioned  the  lead  circum- 
dance,  by  which  one  might  be  led  to 
guefs  at  his  rank  or  profeffion  ; he  never 
indeed  introduced  himfelf  into  any  tale, 
much  lefs  made  himfelf  the  hero  of  it  : 
notwithdanding  the  jocofenefs  of  his  talk, 
and  the  infinite  fund  of  entertainment 
his  wit  and  vivacity  afforded,  there  was  a 

L 1 4 fome- 
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fomething  of  fuperiority  attending  his 
manner  and  behaviour,  that  precluded  all 
thofe  queflions  which  arife  from  famir 
liarity* 

Many  were  the  conjedtures  formed  con- 
cerning him.  Some  thought  him  an  adtor, 
who  difguifed  himfelf  in  order  to  learn  the 
notions  and  ideas  of  the  various  claffes  of 
fociety,  and  to  mix  into  company  with  lefs 
danger  of  difcovery.  Others  imagined  he 
was  an  author,  who  delighted  in  this 
manner  of  ftudying  mankind,  and  furnifh- 
. ing  himfelf  with  a multiplicity  of  charac- 
ters for  the  portraits  he  drew  in  his  writ- 
ings. No  few  were  of  opinion  he  was  a 
lawyer,  who  took  this  method  of  ufing 
himfelf  to  fpeak  before  an  audience, 
Grangers  to  him  as  much  as  he  to  them. 
As  many  adjudged  him  to  be  a man  em- 
ployed by  people  in  authority,  to  feel  the 
pulfe  of  the  generality  on  the  public  tranf- 
actions  of  the  times.  Some  again  pro- 
nounced him  the  hanger-on  of  fome  per- 
5 Con  age. 
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fanage  of  high  rank,  for  vvhofe  amufement 
he  collected  all  the  private  anecdotes  of  a 
diverting  nature  which  he  could  procure. 
Others  concluded  him  to  be  a humourift, 
who  indulged  himfelf  in  this  vein  of  merri- 
ment from  natural  impulfe,  and  with  no 
other  intent  than  to  pafs  his  time  agree- 
ably. 

Whatever  his  reality  might  be,  his  ap- 
pearance and  manners  were  fo  acceptable, 
that  every  one  concurred  in  declaring  they 
had  never  met  with  fo  entertaining  a per- 
fon.  lie  grew  at  laft  fo.  popular  in  this 
place,  and  the  circles  wherever  he  was 
found  became  fo  crowded,  that  probably 
difliking  fuch  multitudes,  and  being  averfe 
to  a manifeftation  of  himfelf,  he  relinqui/li- 
ed  this  garden,  and  was  never  known  to 
have  re-appeared  in  any  other. 

V 

A gentleman  once  ventured  to  beg  the 
favour  of  his  acquaintance;  it  was  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  company  at  the  cufto- 

mary 
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mary  hour  of  fhutting  the  gates ; but  the 
anfwer  he  received,  though  polite,  was 
very  laconic  and  decifive.  Sir,  you  do  me 
much  honour,  but  you  muft  excufe  me. 

The  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  is,  in 
proportion  to  its  dimenfions;  which  are 
not  extenfive,  the  moil  frequented  of.  any 
in  Paris.  As  it  ftands  in  the  center  of  the 
fafhionable  parts  of  this  metropolis,  it  is 
the  rendezvous  of  the  beau  monde.  Here 
you  will  meet  with  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  haut  ton  in  greater  number  than 
any  where. 

Some  people  have  qualified  this  place 
with  the  appellation  of  rus  in  urbe ; but 
this  is  more  than  it  deferves  : were  it  not 
• for  the  company  that  is  to  be  feen  there, 
I fancy  it  would  be  very  much  neglected. 
Exclufive  of  a large  alley,  where  the  com- 
pany fits,  walks,  or  affembles  in  groups, 
the  reft  of  the  garden  is  quite  folitary,  and 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it:  you  are 

furrounded 
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furrounded  by  the  back  parts  of  indifferent 
houfes,  that  clofe  in,  as  it  were,  upon 
you,  and  leave  no  fpace  between  the  gar-r 

r 

den  and  their  very  walls. 

While  we  are  in  a place  that  made  part 

i 

of  the  refidence  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  apprize  you  of  an 
anecdote,  which,  if  true,  difplays  a fund 
of  ambition  and  thirft  of  fame,  of  an  equal- 
ly infatiable  and  lingular  nature. 

« • 

It.  is  reported  that  lying  on  his  death 
bed,  and  having  with  great  magnanimity 
taken  leave  of  his  friends  and  intimates, 
he  directed,  in  order  the  better  to  recall 
.him  to  their  remembrance,  whenever  they 
entered  a houfe  where  they  had  been  fo 
well  treated,  and  received  fo  many  favours 
from  him,  that  on  the  inftant  of  his  giv- 
ing up  the  breath,  the  public  clock  of  his 
palace  fhould  be  ftopt  for  ever,  and  the 
needle  left  pointing  to  the  minute  when 
he  expired. 


Notwith- 
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Notwithftanding  the  character  of  a petit 
maitre  is  by  no  means  commendable,  yet 
as  many  of  them  are  young  men  of  real 
merit  in  various  refpeCts,  and  as  this  gar-* 
den  and  the  adjoining  coffee-houfes  abound 
with  them,  yon  muft  occafionally  frequent 
thefe  places,  if  you  intend  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  younger  fort  of  French 
gentlemen.  Here  you  will  fee  them  in 
their  genuine  colours,  free,  open,  airy, 
chearful,  and  what  will  atone  for  many  de- 
feats, extremely  fociable  and  well-bred.  In 
fuch  company  you  cannot  fail  to  fpend  your 
time  agreeably.  Perfection  is  not  the 
portion  of  either  young  or  old ; but  it  will 
be  your  own  fault  intirely,  if  you  (hould 

not  contract  fome  valuable  acquaintance 

* 

in  thefe  places  among  thofe  of  your  own 
age.  Hardly  any  of  them  are  free  from 
that  levity  and  intemperance  of  behaviour 
and  manners,  which  are  too  juftly  imput- 
ed to  the  juvenile  part  of  the  French  na- 
tion : but  you  muft  take  people  as  you 
find  them;  put  up  complaifantly  witjv 

theic 
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their  failings,  and  they  will  make  you 
ample  amends  by  their  fprightlinefs,  their 
gaiety,  their  readinefs  to  oblige,  and  by 
what  you  mud  allow  one  of  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  qualifications  in  fociety,  their  willing- 
nefs  to  overlook  your  own  deficiencies. 

Youth,  in  the  words  of  Gay,  is  the  feafon 
made  for  joy  : it  is  no  lefs  the  feafon  for 
contratting  pleafant  and  lading  friendlhips, 
and  you  are  in  a country  which  of  all 
others  produces  that  character  in  perfec- 
tion, of  which  Horace  fays,  nil  ego  prcetu* 
lerim  jucundo  Janus  amico . 


LETTER  XLI. 

‘Y’OU  will  find  the  Tuilleries  incon- 
teftably  the  mod  magnificent  garden 
in  Paris ; and,  what  will  doubtlefs  induce 
you  to  give  it  a preference  to  all  the 

others. 
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others;  it  is  mod  of  any  frequented  by  the 
young  and  gay  of  all  denominations  : that 

of  the  Palais  Royal  is  chiefly  uied  for  a 

* • * » 

place  of  appointment ; but  it  is  in  this 
they  chiefly  delight  to  walk. 

A % * 

An  elderly  French  gentleman,  of  great 
good  fenfe  and  long  obfervation,  was  wont 

' to  fay,  that  the  Tuilleries  was  le  jar  din  de  la 
jeunejfet  the  garden  of  youth,  and  the  Lux- 
embourg la  jardin  de  l" age  mur>  the  gar- 
den of  mature  age. 


There  was  certainly  much  of  truth  in 
his  obfervation.  The  fplendour  and  bril- 
liancy of  every  objeft  that  offers  itfelf  to 
view  in  the  firft  of  thefe,  accords  perfectly 
with  the  warmth  and  vivacity  inherent  to 
youthful  minds.  In  the  fame  manner,  the 
unadorned  beauty  of  the  fecond,  relulting 
from  Ample  nature,  is  more  acceptable  to 
people  arrived  at  a more  thinking  period 
* of  life. 


Add 
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Add  to  this,  that  from  the  Tuilleries 
the  fight  is  entertained  with  perpetual 
fcenes  of  activity : the  noble  key  juft  un- 
der the  terrafs,  is  • all  hurry  and  motion  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  outlets  of  Paris,  and 
is  the  high  road  to  Verfailles,  which  is 
faying  enough.  The  river  is  continually 
covered  with  boats,  going  to,  or  coming 
from  the  principal  villages  and  refidences 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris;  it  is  the 
chief  channel  of  trade  between  that  city 
and  the  rich,  fruitful,  and  populous  pro- 
vince of  Normandy.  All  this  affords  a 
conftant  fund  of  that  variety  of  which 
youth  is  particularly  fond. 

« 

Nothing  of  this  appears  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg. Tranquility  reigns  every  where  : 
the  palace  is  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
fine  houfes  fronting  the  garden  ; but  even 
this  palace  pleafes  more  by  its  elegance 
than  grandeur.  The  garden  itfelf  is 

1 

quite  in  a rural  tafte ; the  only  profped: 
from  it  is  into  fome  other  gardens,  efpe- 

cially 
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cially  that  of  the  Carthufians,  neat,  plain, 
and  folitar.y. 

AH  thefe  concomitances  render  this 
place  an  excellent  fpot  for  meditation,  or 
fober  and  ferious  difcourfe ; It  is  accord- 
ingly the  favourite  refort  of  fedate  and  ' 
thoughtful  people,  fuch  as  the  generality 
of  mankind  become  at  the  middle  ages  of 
life. 

In  all  thefe  gardens  there  is  a conve- 
nience in  ufe  no  where  elfe  in  Europe; 
befide  the  benches  on  which  one  may  fit 
gratis,  chairs  may  be  hired  by  the  yeafy 
month,  week,  day,  or  fingle  fitting. 


Another  convenience  peculiar  to  the 
Tuilleries  is  that  you  may  breakfaft,  dine, 
fup,  in  fhort  have  any  refrefhments  you 
pleafe,  at  the  divers  entrances  into  it  on 
every  fide. 


One 
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One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  this 
garden,  is  that  it  communicates  with  the 
moft  beautiful  parts  of  Paris,  and  of  its 
environs  ; go  out  which  way  you  will,  you 
meet  with  noble  edifices,  or  fine  profpeCts- 

The  entrance  into  thefe  gardens  is  free 
to  perfons  decently  clad ; but  rigoroufly 
interdicted  to  domeftics  in  livery,  or  wo- 
men of  fervile  appearance.  Whoever  they 
may  be  that  are  admitted,  they  muft  not 
feem  of  the  low  claffes. 

* 

Before  we  quit  the  chapter  of  gardens* 
let  us  not  forget  that  belonging , to  the 
Prince  of  Soubize.  Two  reafons  will  . 
render  it  worthy  of  your  notice ; the  firfl 
is  the  politenefs  of  the  owner  in  dedicat- 
ing it  to  the  ufe  of  the  public  $ the  fecond* 
his  generofity  in  granting  a free  accefs  to 
his  elegant  and  numerous  library,  to  all 
perfons  of  character.  I have  heard  that 
he  has  the  moft  confiderable  collection  of 

M m . Italian 
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Italian  books  of  any  perfon  in  France, 
amounting  to  near  twenty  thoufand. 

i 

; It  is  happy  for  the  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
that  they  have  fuch  a multiplicity  of  gar- 
dens to  range  in  at  pleafure.  They  do  not 
feem  fo  gifted  with  that  difpofition  to  ac- 
tive recreation  as  the  people  of  London ; 
and  were  it  not  for  thefe  accommodations, 
would  poilibly  want  the  little  exercife, 
which  thefe  places  invite  them  in  a man- 
ner to  take. 

' 7 On  the  other  hand,  I have  heard  it;  af- 
ierted  that  thefe  gardens  hinder  them  from 
exerting  more  activity  in  their  paftimes, 
and  are  an  incitement  to  indolence : that 
were  no  fuch  places  in  exigence,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  beftir  themfelves  in 
queft  of  frefli  air,  and  would  of  courfe  ex- 
tend* their  walks  to  a much  greater  dif- 
tance. 


Whatever 
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Whatever  the  truth  may  be,  thefe  nu- 
merous and  fpacious  openings  contribute 
to  purify  the  atmofphereof  Paris  in  a very 
neceffary  degree,  when  we  eonfider  that  it 
is  fituated  in  a bottom,  and  hemmed  in 
on  the  north  by  two  large  hills  or  moun- 
tains, that  greatly  intercept  the  winds  that 
blow  from  between  the  north-eafl:  to  the 
north-weftern  points.  The  exceffive  nar- 
rownefs  of  the  ftreets,  and  clofenefs  of  the 

houfes,  call  no  lefs  for  fuch  a help,  as 

* 

well  as  the  height  of  them*  and  the  crouds 
they  contain. 

» 

* . 

Thefe  gardens  are  alfo  very  friendly  to 
the  conftitution  of  fuch  as  can  fpare  aii 
hour  in  the  morning  to  the  embibing  of 
frefh  air,  and  bracing  their  limbs  with 

exercife  : were  thelc  advantages  to  be  only  , 

* • 

had  at  a diftarice,  they  would  either  inter- 
fere with  the  time  allotted  for  bufinefs, 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  would  be  total- 
ly negle&ed. 

• * * 

Mm2  In 
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. In  London,  where  numbers  of  people 
are  well  able  to  give  fuch  a portion  of  their 
time  to  relaxation,  the  length  of  the  walk 
they  muft  take,  ere  they  arrive  at  the  de- 
fired  fpot,  w’ouid  abferb  the  whole  hour 
intended  for  this  purpofe.  The  confer 
quence  is,  that  they  remain  at  home,  or 
adjourn  perhaps  to  a coffee-houfe,  where 
moft  certainly  their  conftitution  cannot  re-' 
ceive  any  benefit. 

Wherever  you  chufe  to  refide  in  Paris, 
as  you  will  always  be  in  the  vicinity  of  fuch 
a place,-  you  cannot  render  your  body  a 
better  fervice,  than  by  vifiting  it  before 
or  after  breakfaft.  An  hour  fpent  in  this 
manner,  will  give  you  fpirits  for  the  whole 
day,  if  it  fhould  be  requisite  to  remain 
withindoors  during  the  remaining  part* 
I fpeak  from  experience.. 

•» 

During  the  Summer  and  mild  feafons  of 
the  year,  let  me  advife  you  to  follow  a 

4 method 
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method  of  improving  both  your  health 
and  underftanding,  which  I faw  pra&ifed 
by  a French  young  nobleman  of  great 
rank.  He  dwelt  near  the  Luxembourg, 
and  whenever  the  weather  was  fine,  would 
employ  a confiderable  part  of  the  morning 
in  what  may  very  juftly  be  ftiled  a peripa- 
tetic ftudy  of  languages.  His  birth  and 
fortune  intitling  him  to  high  expecta- 
tions, and  his  friends  intending  to  accom- 
plifh  him  fo  completely  as  to  fit  him  for 
any  poft,  he  was  taught  the  principal  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  The  manner  he  learn- 
ed them  was  chiefly  by  converfation  : a 
fubjedt  was  chofen,  upon  which  as  much 
was  faid  as  both  the  teacher  and  the  lear- 

t 

ner  could  fuggeft : the  ideas  were  firft  ex- 
preft  in  French  words  by  both  parties,  and 
then  tranflated  into  the  words  of  the  lan- 
guage to  be  learned. 

The  progrefs  he  had  made  was  very 
confiderable.  He  had  not  purfued  this 
plan  above  two  years,  and  was  able  to 

Mm3  converfe 
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converfe  fluently  in  Spanifli  and  Italian,, 
and.  tolerably  in  German  and  Englifh, 

, This,  confidering  his  other  ftudies  and 
occupations,  was  doing  a great  deal. 

I have  mentioned  this  particular  as  a 
precedent  for  your  imitation,  and  am  con- 
vinced you  cannot  adopt  a better  for  the 
fpeedy  acquifitior*  of  French,  or  any  mo- 
dern language. 


LETTER  XLII.. 

T O a young  gentleman  at  your  time  of 
life,  Paris  will  in  fome  refpedts  prove 

a more  agreeable  abode  than  London. 

• . , 

* • / 

You  will  in  particular  meet  with  a 

much  more  frequent  recurrence  of  fights 

and  (hews  to  amufe  vou.  Here,  if  we  ex- 

* 

' » * 

cept  our  lord  mayor’s  day,  and  the  king’s 

going  to  parliament,  there  are  none  of  thole 

ceremonial 
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ceremonial  exhibitions  that  occafion  a great 
concourfe  of  people. 


One  of  the  moft  curious  fights  at  Paris, 
is  the  vaft  variety  of  procefiions  on  that 
holy  day  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Fete 
DieUy  the  feftival  of  God.  This  extraor- 
dinary name  was  given  to  it,  by  way  of 
fignifying  that  on  that  day,  the  Deity  en- 
joyed a fort  of  perfonal  and  vifible  triumph 
upon  earth,  in  the  honours  paid  to  the 
body  of  Chrift.  This  you  know  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  believe  to  be  contained  in 
the  hoft,  that  is  carried  about  on  this 
occafion  with  the  moft  pompous  folem- 

- ; . . • . . . . 


This  is  incomparably  the  moft  magni- 

* ,'«»>•  # t • • 

ftcent  feftival  in  the  Roman  church.  It 

/ i * • , * 

V . - . ♦ • « ✓ • • • * • •* 

was  inftituted  in  one  of  the  Gothic  ages, 
I believe  the  eleventh,  in  oppofttioft  tp  the 

« i t > ' . < • , . > • *■  » ■»*  *■'»  ^ Wi-.  .-if* 

opinion  of  thofe  who  denial  ths4p$rine 
of  tranfubftantiation.  ;*  A */ 

. V ».i 

» The 
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The  moft  brilliant  and  coftly  of  thefe 
proceflions  in  Paris,  is  that  of  St.  Sulpice. 

I will  not  anticipate  your  curiofity  bv  a 
defcription  of  it  here  ; fuffice  it  to  fay,  that 
what  with  inufic,  rich  veftments,  number 
of  attendants,  and  divcrfity  of  ornamental 
concomitances,  it  is  one  of  the  grandeft 
and  moft  fumptuous  parades  of  religion 
throughout  Chriftendom, 

' It  will  be  worth  your  while  to  rife  early 
on  the  morning  of  this  day,  to  view  the 
number  of  beautiful  pieces  of  tapeftry,  that 
are  hung  up  in  thofe  ftreets  through 
which  the  proceflions  are  to  pafs.  For- 
get  not  efpecially  to  fee  thofe  of  the  Gor 
belins,  and  of  the  Louvre,  both  belonging 
to  the  crown.'  The  fplendor  with  which 
the  churches  are  decorated  during  this 
feftival,  which  lafts  a whole  week,  will, 
I doubt  not,  prove  an  incentive  to  vifit 
them,  particularly  when  you  confider  it  is 
the  beft  opportunity  of  gaining  a proper 

infight 
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infight  into  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  the 
‘Romifh  religion. 

■ There  are  two  folemn  occafions,  on 
which  you  will  have  a view  of  the  par- 
liament, and  of  the  corporation  of  the 
city  of  Paris  in  all  their  grandeur,  and  re- 
fpe&ive  formalities.  Thefe  are  the  com^ 
memoration  of  that  city's  returning  to  the 
allegiance  of  the  crown  in  the  perfon  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
vcw  made  by  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  when 
he  placed  his  family  and  kingdom  under 
the  protection  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Both 
thefe  ceremonies  are  very  fplendid,  and 
merit  your  attention.  The  firft  takes 
place  in  March,  the  fecond  in  Auguft, 

One  of  the  moft  curious  entertain*, 
ments  in  Paris  is  the  Foire  St.  Germain . 
This  fair  lafts  from  the  beginning  of 
February  till  within  a few  days  of  Eafter, 
It  is  an  epitome  of  all  the  bufinefs,  as 
well  as  qf  all  the  diverfions  in  Paris, 

Notwith-* 
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Notwithftanding  the  crowds  that  fre- 
quent it  all  day  and  part  of  the  night* 
it  is  attended  with  an  orderlinefs  and 
regularity,  the  more  admirable,  as  it  is 
the  continual  and  well-known  rendez-" 
vous  of  all  the  ftiarpers  and  ladies  of  plea-, 
fure  in  Paris, 


What  adds  to  the  vivacity  of  this  paf- 
time,  it  falls  within  the  duration  of  the 
carnaval,'  an  amufement  for  which  the 
French  feem  peculiarly  calculated.  Omit 
not,  upon  the  three  days  preceding  Afh- 
Wednefday,  to  fee  the  humours  of  the 
multitudes  that  go  about  the  ftreets  in  maf- 
querade  ; wit,  laughter,  and  merriment 
feem  to  have  taken  poffeflion  of  every  body; 
unlefs  a man  is  overwhelmed  with  misfor- 
tunes, or  affii&ed  with  illnefs,  it  is  an  en- 
joyment which  poor  and  rich,  high  and 
low  muft  equally  relifh,  from*  the  odd 
figures,  and  rilible  fancies’  difplayed'  on 
every  fide. 


> 
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The  whims  and  jocularities  of  thefe 
three  days,  are  fucceeded  by  a fudden  con-* 
verfion  to  the  extremes  of  fobriety  and  fe- 
rioufnefs,  which  is  no  lefs  worthy  of  your 
notice : on  the  morning  of  Afli-Wednef- 
day,  the  churches  fw^rm  with, penitents 
of  all  ranks  and  forts,  who  kneel  down 

* 

with  great  feeming  contrition  before  the 

altars,  and  whofe  foreheads  a prieft  erodes 

# 

with  a pinch  of  coqfecrated  afhes.. 

This  ceremony,  which  is  cuftomary  in 
all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  has,  toge- 
ther with  the  extravagances  and  vagaries 
that  precede  it,  and  to  which  it  puts  a 
period  for  a while,  been  very  happily  de- 
feribed,  by  applying  to  them  the  two  fol- 
lowing lines  out  of  Virgil's  Poem  on  the 
Bees  : 

Hi  motus  animorum  atque  h<ec  certamina  tanta 
Pulveris  exigui  jaclu  comprejfa  qiiiejcent » 

* 

One 
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' One  of  the  mod  elegant  fights  in  Paris 
is  that  which  is  feen  at  the  end  of  Lent, 
in  Paffion-Week,  in  cafe  the  weather  hap- 
pens to  be  fair. 

* 

On  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  after  tra- 

i 

verfing  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  ftands  the 
nunnery  of  Longchamp.  It  is  celebrated 
for  the  mufical  pieces  performed  there 
during  this  feafon.  All  the  fashionable 
people  at  Paris  repair  thither  to  hear  them  ; 
fome  in  coaches,  others  on  horfe-back; 
both  carriages  and  horfes  are  on  this  oc- 
cafion  fet  off  with  all  the  tafte  and  mag*- 
nificence  poffible,  and  form  one  of  the 

moft  iuperb  cavalcades  that  can  be  con- 

/ 

ceived : the  diftance  from  Paris  to  this 
place  is  about  three  miles,  and  if  the  day 
be  fine  and  funny,  the  whole  length  of 
the  way  is  crowded.  The  coup  d’oeil  of 
this  brilliant  aflemblage  is  highly  worth 
your  curiofity. 


Another 
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Another  opportunity  of  employing  it, 
is  that  which  recurs  annually  fome  time 
in  May.  The  king,  accompanied  by  his 
whole  court,  in  all  its  ftate  and  grandeur, 
reviews  the  military  of  his  houfehold, 
which  compofe  a numerous  and  fplendid 
body  of  men. 

\ I 

One  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in  France 
are  the  fine  water-works  at  St.  Cloud,  a 
delightful  village  lying  on  the  Seine  at  a 
fmall  diflance  from  Paris : the  walk  to  it 
is  extremely  pleafant,  and  accompanied  by 
a variety  of  beautiful  and  amufirig  objects. 
Thefe  waters  play  on  the  firft  Sunday  of 
every  month  regularly. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  a palace  here, 
the  fituation  of  which  is  enchanting.  The 
gardens  are  laid  out  on  a gentle  afcenty 
and  adorned  with  terraces  rifing  fucceflive- 
ly  over  each  other,  in  which  are  contained5 
.thofe  water- works:  the  profpedt  from 
thence  extends  to  Paris  and  all  the  adja~ 
6 cent 
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cent  country.  You  cannot,  in  a mild  and 
clear  day,  treat  yourfelf  with  a more  deli^ 
cious  party  of  pleafure  on  foot,  or  in  an 
open  boat,  with  a philofophic  friend  or 

two..  The  banks  of  the  Seine  are  quite' 

/ 

rural,  fields,  meadows,  country  houfes,  and 
gardens. 

A gentleman  of  a folid  and  yet  a very 
gay  difpofition,  always  recommended  this 
method  to  thofe  with  whom  he  went  a 
pleafuring.  A vehicle,  he  faid,  obftrudted 

the  two  moft  agreeable  ends  in  view, 

\ 

which  were  converfation  and  profpefts : 
the  noife  and  motion  of  a carriage  derang- 
ed both  thoughts  and  words,  and  only 
permitted  a defultory  intercourfe;  for  this 
reafort,  in  fhort  excurfions,  he  always  pre- 
ferred walking,  or  going  down  a ftream* 

During  the  latter  days  of  the  year,  on 

• the  laft  efpecially,  be  fure  to  repair  to  the 

* 

* Palais  Marchand ; you  will  there  find  a 

♦ world  of  thofe  things  which' the  philofo- 

pher 
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pher  of  old  congratulated  himfelf  for  not 
wanting.  But  that  philofopher  did  not 
live  at  Paris,  nor  probably  much  in  the 
female  circle  : if  he  had,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  however  he  might  have  affedt- 
ed  to  flight  thefe  things  on  his  own  ac^- 
count,  he  would  quickly  have  found  them 
ufeful  in  obtaining  and  preferving  the 

good  graces  of  his  fair  acquaintance. 

* 

Let  no  man  who  wifhes  to  be  favoured 
with  the  fmiles  of  the  Pariflan  ladies, 
fuffer  this  day  to  pafs  without  bringing 
them,  from  this  agreeable  magazine  of 

fancies,  fome  token  of  his  remembrance.  * 

' . * 

This  Palais  Marchand  is  truly  a mun- 
dus  muliebris,  a repertory  of  all  thofe  orna- 
ments and  decorations,  that  conftitute  fo 
capital  a part  of  the  wants  and  deflres  of 
womankind. 

Thefe  are,  on  the  afore- mentioned  day, 
difplayed  with  an  art  and  ingenuity  that 
' • catch 
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catch  the  eyes,  of  all  fpe&ators. ' New1 
years  gifts  of  all  denominations*  and  of  alt 
prices,  offer  themfelves  to  your  fight:  fail 
not  therefore  to  imitate  the  numberlefa 
examples  that  will  "be  fet  before  you,  in 
prefenting  to  thofe  among  the  fex,  with 
whom  you  are  on  a friendly  footing,  fome 
genteel  proof  of  your  attention  to  theif 
civilities,  "s"‘‘  ' 


LETTER  XLITI. 

* r : • 

T HAVE  heard  obfefvant  travellers  re* 
mark,  that  the  greateft  curiofity  at  Am- 
fterdam  and  at  London,  is  the  prodigious 
number  of  people  who  frequent  their  re- 

fpeftive  changes.  This  at  the  fame  time 

* • « > . , 

they  unanimoufly  allow  to  be  a convincing 
argument  of  the  multiplicity  of  bufinefs 
carried  on  in  both  places,  as  well  as  of  the  : 
induftry  of  the  inhabitants. 


J 


/ 
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By  the  fame  rule,  the  thinnefs  or  defer- 
tion  of  a Change,  prove  the  narrownefs  of 
circumftances  in  fuch  a place;  witnefs 
the  once  rich  and  commercial  city  of  Ant- 
werp; where  grafs  grows  on  the  Change, 
and  where  nothing  remains  but  the  fke- 
leton  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  . 

* * .♦ 

The  Change  of  Paris,  fituated  in  the 

Rue  Vivienne,  exhibits  no  great  fymptoms 
of  profperity.  It  is  but  indifferently  fre- 
quented, when  we  reflect  on  the  extent 

• * » 

and  populoufnefs  of  Paris ; the  middle 
par£  is  hardly  ever  trod,  and  the  piazzas 
never  crouded. 

tn  the  management  of  their  lotteries 
you  will  no  lefs  difcover  an  inferiority  of 
hieans  in  thofe  upon  whaffe  exertions  and 
contributions  they  depend  ; the  price  of 
the  tickets  and  the  worth  of  the  prizes 
hot  approaching  to  ours. 

There  are  no  lefs  than  three  lotteries  in 
Paris ; the  royal  one,  that  in  favour  of  the 

N n found-  •* 
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$ 

foundling*,  and  another  of  a charitable 
kind,'  The  firft  is  drawn  twice,  the  other* 
Once  a month. 

i 

r * , » A 

It  is  hot  certainly  in  money  matters  the 
French  can  prttend  to  make  a figure  equal 
to  that  of  the  English  j we  are  compara- 
tively  a much  wealthier  people.  It  will 
prove  one  of  the  molt  profitable  ahd  in- 
llru&ive  employments  of  yodr  ftiididiJS 
hours,  to  enquire  into  the  various  caufes 
' why  the  kingdom  of'  France,  which  is 
equal  at  leaft  in  natural  fertility  and  gobd- 
nefs  of  foil  to  England,  is  not,  hr  propor- 
tion to  its  dimenfions,  either  fo  populous; 

or  fo  rich  and  plentiful  in  its  produ<ftionsv 

• 1 , 

Among  the  places  of  curious  refort  in 

• • « ' 
Paris,  one  may  clafs  the  conveniencies  for 

bathing  near  the  "Palais  Pourbon . Every 

thing  that  is  neceffary  and . commodious 

for  this  purpofe,  has  been  contrived  with 

the  utmoft  care  and  propriety  4 there  are 

two  feparate  buildings,  one  for  men  the 

other 
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Gther  for  women  ; this  latter  is  guarded 
by  regular  centries,  and  attended  only  by 
women.  All  is  conduced  with  remark- 
able neatnefs  and  difpatch.  Thefe  baths 
are  acceflible  at  all  hours  both. of  day 
and  night ; every?  one  has  a bath  to  him- 
(elf,  which  is  heated  or  cooled  at  his 
option.  Books  and  newfpapers  are  taken 
in  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  as  chufe  to  read  and 
reft  themfelves  after  bathing}  there  is 
nothing  in  Ihort  wanting  to  render  this  a 
place  of  no  lefs  agreeablenefs  than  utility. 

\ 

The  amufements  at  Paris  have  by  fome 
fretful  peeviffi  people  been  reprefented  of 
infufficient  variety  to  pleafe  the  different 
tafte  of  thole  numerous  travellers  that  , 
croud  hither  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

. It  is  difficult  to  tell  upon  what  ground 
this  complaint  is  founded.  The  theatres 
are  open  all  the  year,  and  there  is  no  day 
in  the  whole  twelvemonth*  which  does 
pot  afford  fome  paftime  or  (hew,  either 

N n 2 tem- 
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temporal  or  fpiritual,  if  one  may  ufe  fuch 
an  expreflion.  ,JV. .... 


I have  already  ■ taken  notice  of  their 
Handing  theatres,,  which  are  three  it* 
number,  the  opera,  and  the  French  and* 
Italian  play-houfes.  Others  are  opened 
at  particular  feafons,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the 

Foire:  St.  Germain  in  February,  and  of 

* * 

the  Foire  St.  Laurent  in  Auguft.  . 

* • ^ f , 

In  the  article  of  pleafure  and  recrea- 
tions, you  will  obferve  a material  dif- 
ference between  the  police  of  Paris  and 

i 

that  of  London.  . Here  the  obfervance  of 
the  Sabbath,  as  it  is  called,  is  enforced 
with  a flridtnefs  unknown  any  where, 
excepting  Scotland-  and  New  England, 
where  indeed  it  is  much  more  rigorous 

* A 

than  in  England  itfelf.  But  in  Paris  the 
ruling  powers  have  been  more  indulgent 
to  human  nature:  aware  that  numbers  of 
people  have,  and  can  have  no  other  day  of 
relaxation  from  their  bufinefs  or  labour, 

5 ' . they 
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they  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  pafss 

% 

agreeably  to  all  conditions  of  men. 

It  is  precifely  on  the  Sunday  that  diver- 
lions  of  all  kind  abound  ; not  only  plays, 
but  balls  and  mafquerades  are  tolerated. 

• ' " • «*<  ►«  ' V 4 ' i A ^ ^ • < J 

r 

The  only  exception  is  in  Paffion  and 
Eafter  week,  and  upon  very  folemn  days : 

J a 

but  even- then,  there  is  a public  paftime 
allowed.  It  is  indeed  of  a fpiritual  nature, 
and  fornething  in  the:  manner  of  our  facred 
oratorios.  •’  It  is  called  le  Concert  Spirituel,  , 
and  is  a very  genteel  and  elegant  amufe- 
ment,  where  you  will  always  find  the  bell 
of  company.  - 

if  «r  • . • ... 

A famous  lieutenant  of  the  police,  in 
fiipport  of  the  neceffity  of  allowing  great 
latitude  in  fports  and  diverfions  of  a pub- 
lic nature,  declared  that  in  the  ^uinzaine 
de  Paques,  as  Palfion  and  Eafter  week  are 
called  in  France,  more  difturbances  hap- 
pened, and  more  mifchief  was  done,  than 

N n 3 
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in  any  other  fortnight  throughout  the 
year.  This  he  attributed  to  the  fhutting 
up  of  the  theatres,  and  other  houfes  of 

like  entertainment.  * * - 

* • • . » » , 

1 , 9 » m f % 

In  order  to  help  out  the  Concert  Spirit 
tuel,  another  place  of  public  amufement 
has  been  permitted  on  high  feftivals. 
You  will  be  rather  furprifed,  whet!  I have 
told  you  that  this  place  is  a bear-garden, 
where  dogs,  bulls,  lions,  tygers,  bears, 
and  other  beafts  are  baited  and  worried 

to  death.  ' 4 

♦ 

f * * ' 

This  favage  paftime  is  as  much  fre- 
quented as  any  at  Paris,  and  is  exhibited 
'in  winter  as  well  as  in  the  mild  feafons  y 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  this 
fcene  of  blood  and  carnage  pafles  in  an 
open  area,  furrounded  by  feats  which, 
thotigh  covered  over  head,  leave  one  other- 
wife  expofed  to  all  the  inclemencies  * of 
weather.  * • ••  ; 

4 * • 

.5  Thinking 
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: » ; Thinking  people  have  often  expreft 
their  aftonilhment,/  that  fo  ferocious  a 
paftime  Ihould  have  been  fubftituted  in 
lieu  of  certainly  the  more  gentle  and  hu- 
mane entertainments  of  the  flage.  Man- 
ners muft  clearly  receive  more  detriment 
by  indulging  in  fucli  barbarous  fights, 
than-  by  all  the  fun  and  .laughter,  which 
, the  jocofeft  comedy,  farce,  or  pantomime, 

can  poffibly  occafion.  . . / 

/ 

x 

You  will,  I doubt  not,  rejoice  that  fo 
vulgar  and  bafe  a diveriion  is  now  in  Eng- 
land abandoned  to  the  meaneft  of  the  po~ 
pulace,  afid  is  not  as  in  France  licenfed  by 
public  authority. 

Should  you  hear  the  epithets  of  rude 
and  rough  bellowed  on  .the  character  of 
your  countrymen  by  the  French,  which 
many  of  them  too  readily  do,  I think  you 
cannot  anfwer  them  better  than  by  in- 
forming them,  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
reproach  us  with  the  above  barbarities, 

N n 4 which 
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which  have  long  ago  been  exploded  from 
the  lift  of  our  paftimes. 

V 

The  french  of  late  have,  in  imitation 
of  our  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh,  fet  up  two 
places  of  amufement  fomewhat  on  the 
fame  plan.  The  firft  goes  actually  by  the 
name  of  Vauxhall,  the  other  is  called  the 
Coiifee.  They  are  both,  the  latter  espe- 
cially, contrived  with  much  tafte  and 
elegance. 

# • * T 

• % * 

, • 4 

The  firft  is  fituated  upon  the  Boule- 
vards, It  coniifts  of  a variety  of  rooms, 
$11  laid  out  and  decorated  in  a different 
and  very  pleafing  manner  j fome  of  thefe 
are  deiigned  for  dancing,  others  for  walk- 
ing or  fitting.  The  profpeft  on  one  fide 
of  this  place  opens  into  the  country 
afcending  towards  Montmartre,  on  the 
other  you  have  the  view  of  the  company 
upon  the  Boulevards  : there  are  alfo  little 
fhops  or  ftalls,  -very  artfully  difpofed,  full 
of  toys,  trinkets,  and  jewels  for  fale^:  the 

illu- 
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illuminations  at  night  are  very  numerous 
^nd  beautiful.  .7 

^ Th t Colifee  is  far:  fuperior  in  tpagnifi- 
cence,  and, is. much  more  frequented  by 
the  betters  fort*'  It  ftands  near  the  damps 
Elijees , which  makes  it  of  eafy  and  con- 
venient refort  to  the  company  that  have 
been  walking  in  the  Tuilleries.  The  ap- 
pcarance  and  decorations  of  the  Rotunda 
are  very  fine,  and  the  walks  very  grand 
and  fpacious : it  contains  a large  piece  of 
water,  on  which  jufts  in  boats,  and  fire- 
works, are  occafionally  exhibited* 

; But  notwithftanding  the  pains  that  have 
been  taken  to  render  this  place  complete, 
it  was  reported,  when  I was  laft  at  Paris, 
, that  it  did  not  anfwer  the  expence,  and 
that  the  undertakers  were  apprehenfive 
they  Ihould  be  obliged  to  drop  the  defign. 
If  true,  this  corroborates  what  has  been 
faid  concerning  the  pecuniary  deficiencies 
in  France,  and  (hews  there  i§  a better  dif- 

• % i ' l 

fufion 
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fufion  of  opulence  among  us  than  the 
French.  Rcnelagh  is  far  from  being 
confined  to  the  fuperior  ranks : it  is  as 
much  indebted  for  its  fupport  to  the 
middling  and  decent  claffes. 


LETTER  XLIV. 

✓ 

, * * * . 

y^FTER  laying  my  thoughts  before 
you,  on  that  variety  of  objeds  which 
prefent  themfelves  to  the  eyes  and  obfer- 
vation  of  a traveller,  it  is  time  to  recall 
your  attention  to  that  principal  objed  of 
all,  the  motive  and  end  of  your  going  to 
Pans* 

* *-  » 

Your  intentions  were  to  inftrud  your- 
felf  in  the  ways,  notions,  and  knowledge 
of  the  French,  to  compare  their  progrefs 
in  laudable  attainments  with  thofe  made 
by  the  Englifh,  to  imitate  them  in  thofe 
things  wherein  they  deferve  to  be  pro- 

pofed 
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* 

pofed  as  examples,  to  avoid  the  failings 
and  errors  you  may  difcover  among  them, 

4 

and  finally  to  render  all  you  fee  fubfervient 
to  the  public  good  of  your  country,  as 

well  as  conducive  to  your  private  intereft. 

• * 

/ 

- In  order  to  compafs  thefe  purpofes  the 
more  effectually,  I have  been  particularly 
attentive  to  awaken  in  your  mind,  upon  all 
occafions,  fuch  reflections  as  might  lead 
you  to  extraCt  a folid  and  permanent  uti- 
lity from  wbat  is  too  often  confidered  in 
no  other  light  than  that  of  a curious 
paftime, 

* It  is  the  unhappinefs  of  mod  travellers 
to  exercife  their  eyes  a great  deal,  and 
their  underftanding  very  little  ; but  with-, 
out  the  exertion  of  both,  they  would  have 

4 

done  better  to  have  ftaid  at  home. 

We  are  fent  abroad  not  only  to  fee,  but 
to  refled : the  firft  of  thefe  is  the  threfhold 
to  the  fecond,  It  is  an  agreeable  invita- 
tion 
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» 

tion  which  the  external  fenfes  give  to  the 
mind,  purpofedly  to  induce  it  to  fummon 
its  faculties  to  work,  and  to  employ  them 
in  a ufeful  inveftigation  of  objedts. 

• ' . * * 1 - 

■ Tbefe  are  in  many  refpedts  but  fur-, 
faces : if  we  mean  to  derive  from  them 

ir'  Jl  4 0 it  a » i ^ » 

the  whole  benefit  they  are  able  to  pro-. 

« \ 

' duce,  we  muft  be  at  the  pains  of  .diving 

■ 0 s 

deeper  than  our  ocular  refearches  can  go. 

« * ' 1 “ "t  • * * 

/ I * , 1 9 • 4 \A  • 

■ A meer  connoifieur  and  virtudfo  is  a 

f 

character  by  no  means  to  be  coveted  by  a 
gentleman.  They  who  aim  at  rio'more, 
mifunderftand  the  only  juftifiable  purpofe 
for  which  men  of  rank,  educatidn/  and  - 
fortune,  ought  to  travel ; which  is  to  adorn 
their  minds  with  proper  ideas  of  men  and 
things,  and  not  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
colledor  of  curiofities.;  . ;• . . .. 

. *•  / «•  * * • V » 

- . 

' . It  is  of  fuch  individuals  the  poet  rightly 
fays,  caelum  non  animum  mutant  pit  tranf- 
mare  currunt , their  voyages  are,  attended 

with 
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with  .no  other  change  than  that  of  air, 
and  they  return  from  beyond  fea,  as  un- 
improved in  eflentials  as  at  their  fetting 
out.  • 

The  ceconomy  of  time  is  the  capital 
maxim  you  muft  never  lofe  the  fight  of. 
It  is  the  polar  ftar  of  a traveller,  and  will 

* t 

enable  him  to  make  a long  and  profperous 

^ K ' £ 

voyage  in  a ffiort  fpacer  ' • : • 

For  this  reafon,  though  you  cannot  be 
too  diligent  in  your  enquiries  and  exami- 
nations, let  them  not  be  needlefsly  exten- 
five.  There  are  numbers  of  individuals, 
as  well  as  of  other  objedts,  with  whom 
gentlemen  who  are  on  their  travels  ought 
to . be  acquainted ; but  intimacy  is  too 
precious  a gift  to  bcftow  where  the  re- 
turns of  utility  are  but  fmall. 

Stint  yotiffelf  therefore  to  few  inti- 
mates : yod  will  find  no  difficulty  in  fe* 
ledting  them;  perfons  of  liberal  knowledge 
and  fentiments,  and  of  fociable  difpofi- 
tions  are  foon  difcernible. 
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. In  the  company  of  fuch  you  will  ac- 
quire, without  much  labour,  all  that  in- 
formation, which  without  them  no  labouf 
will  ever  procure. 

i 

, i 

* ♦ • 

Divide  your  refearchcs  equally  between 
thefe  and  your  books  : experience  will 
quickly  teach  you  that  neither  of  them 
can  be  negle&ed  with  impunity* 

Remember  the  proverb  you  was  taught 

at  fchool,  Aurora  mufis  arnica . In  a tra- 

/ 

Veller  the  remembrance  ought  to  be  more 
pra&ical  than  in  any  other  man : he  has 
much  to  fee*  much  to  hear,  and  much  to 
do  : he  has  but  a limited  time  for  all  this  ; 
which,  if  loft,  is  irreparable,  as  opportu- 

• * i 

nities  of  this  fort  occur  but  once  in  our 
lives. 

Our  travelling  days  are  like  the  feed- 
time of  the  year  : if  we  fow  t^undantlv, 
we  (hall  reap  in  proportion  ; but  if  our 
tillage  is  fcanty,  fo  we  muft  expert  will 
prove  our  harveft. 


Now 
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Now  is  the  time  to  lay  in  an  ample 
flock  of  all  that  is  fit  to  be  treafured  up 
in  your  memory.  It  is  the  grand  feafon 
of  obfervation,  efpecially  from  the  conti-. 
nual  diverfity  of  objects  and  events  that 
afford  fuch  ground-work  for  a refledting 
mind. 

* 

To  obtain  fo  defirable  an  end,  you  muft 
obey  the  injundtion  of  the  apoftle,  omnia 
probate,  quod  bonum  eji  tenete j go  into  all 
companies,  converfe  with  people  of  all 

charadters,  hearken  to  all  opinions,  and 

% 

form  your  judgment  with  carefulnefs  and 
deliberation. 

I 

. 1 

. A multiplicity  of  acquaintance  is  not 
fo  great  an  evil  in  your  prefent  cafe,  as 
a narrow  circle  would  prove.  We  can 
always  find  means  to  (hake  off  the  fuper- 
numerary  ; but  without  a competent  num- 

ber,  we  (hall  want  that  Variety  of  tempers* 

* *•  ✓ 

taftes,  and  difpofitions,  which  are  necef- 

fary 
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fary  to  obtain  art  adequate  knowledge  of 

human  nature  in  the  countries  we  vifit* 

• * « % 

• * • h 

After  devoting  one  half  of  your  time  td 

y • . 

the  improvement  of  your  mind  by  ftudy 
and  reading,  you  have  not  only  a right* 
but  you  are  bound,  by  the  laws  of  rea* 
fon  and  propriety,  to  devote  the  reft  to 
converfation,  company,  and  pleafure. 

Among  the  modes  of  converfing  I will 
venture  to  clafs  epiftolary  correfpondence.' 
This  I earneftly  recommend  as  the  fureft  ' 
method  of  not  only  acquiring  the  ufe  of 
the  French  language,  but  of  gaining  a 
complete  infight  into  the  genius,  turn, 

and  fpirit  of  the  people  themfelves* 

To  this  intent,  let  me  adviTe  you  to  fol- 
low a precedent  which  I quote  with  the 
more  willingnefs,  as  I was  witnefs  of  the 
fuccefs  attending  it. 


A young 
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A young  gentleman  of  good  family  at  ' 
Drefden,  was  fent  by  his  parents  to  Paris, 
in  the  company  of  a relation  who  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  him,  and  who  being  rich 
and  without  children,  had  adopted  him 
his  heir.  This  young  gentleman  had  not 
only  an  excellent  capacity,  but  was 
equally  remarkable  for  his  diligence  and 
application.  His  relation,  who  was  a man 
of  found  judgment,  directed  him  with 
great  care  and  difcernment  in  all  his  occu- 
pations and  ftudies. 

Being  at  the  fame  time  a perfon  of  di- 
ftinftion  as  well  as  fortune,  he  introduced  / 
him  among  people  of  the  higheft  rank, 
whofe  favour  his  young  friend  had  the 
happinefs  to  fecure  by  his  conciliating  be- 
haviour, and  to  whofe  houfe  and  company 
he  was  admitted  with  great  kindnefs  and  j 
civility. 

As  he  was  a keen  and  circumfpedful 
youth,  ever  intent  upon  making  the  beft  ' 

O o ufe 
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ufe  of  every  opportunity,  he  found  means1 
tp  ingratiate  himfelf  wUh  a lady,  and  a 

gentleman,  both  of  them  perfons  of  diftin- 

% 

guifhed  wit,  whom  he  had  the  dexterity 

to  induce  to  favour  him  with  an  inter- 

* “ r , * 

courfe  of  letters,  and  who,  luckily  ’ for 
him,  had  leifure  and  inclination  to  anfvver, 
his  wi flies*.  . * 


Th  is  was  the  boil  fchool  he  could  have 
f * # * \ 
chofen  for  his  improvement.  As  he  pof- 

feffed  an  tyiufual  fund  of  vivacity,  and; 

4 • • • * » 

had  been  excellently  educated,  he  was  no- 
lefs  agreeable  to  them  in  the  light  of  a 

o o 

4 * * r * « * * 

correfponuent,  than  they  to  him  : add  to 

- \ 

this,*  that  nature  had  given  him  a comely 

• r « r 

period,  and  that  fortune  had  befriended" 

, ' - r * • . > 

him  with  very  brilliant  expectations both 

. f * . « - ’ 

of  them,  the  latter  efpecially,.  powerful 

• * • 

inducements  in  the  preferving,  as  well 

» 

as  the  procuring,  of  fo  advantageous  a* 

» * V 

con  neCtion. 


In  imitation  of  this  aufpicious  ,prece- 
dent,  lay  yourfelf  out  to  obtain  the  good 

•m-  • 

will  of  fome  perfons  of  confideration  of 
6 both 
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I 

both  fexes  : a little  docility  and  engaging- 
riefs  pf  manners  will  loon  procure  it ; you 
' have  all  the  requifites  to  fucceed  ; youth, 
fprightlinefs,  a prepofleffing  form,  and  a 
competency  of  means  to  produce  your- 
felf  in  the  belt  companies.  * 1 

i 

-.With  all  thefe  advantages,  you  alone 
will  be  to  blame,  if  you  do  not  conned: 
yourfelf  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  young 
gentleman  did,  whofe  example  I have  pro-  • 

poled  for  your  imitation. 

< / 

4 • • 

* » * a • * 

* * Allow  me  to  warn  you  to  be  particu- 
larly cautious  in  the  objects  of  your Selec- 
tion : cllufe  if  poffible  neither  youth  nor 
age ; the  middle  ftages  of  life  are  the  fit- 
ted for  your  purpofe : it  is  among  them 

we  find  wit  without  flafhinefs,  and  reafon 

* * 

Without  aufterity*  fpcculation  is  then  rip- 
ened into  pradice,  and  adivity  gives  life 

. . . ^ • 

to  precept.  Mere  experience  of  tranfac- 
tions  pad  long  ago,  and  of  which  you  can 
only  hear  the  narration,  is  not  to  be  fet  in 

O o 2 compe- 
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competition  with  the  vivid  profpeCt  of 
things  a&ually  paffing  under  your  eye,  and 
of  which,  though  you  flieuld  not  be  per- 
fonally  concerned  in  them,  thofewho  are, 
may  have  the  power  of  rendering  you  no 
indifferent  fpedtator. 

Vivacity  on  the  other  hand,  while  in- 
experienced, is  always  prefuming  ; it  foars 
on  the  dangerous  wings  of  hope  and  ex- 
pectation; and  confides  too  much  in  the  fu- 
ture, to  judge  rightly  of  the  prefen t.  Avoid 

r 

therefore  if  you  can  both  the  extremities 
of  life;  when  young  we  are  too  precipi- 
tate, when  old  too  frigid. 

/ » 

After  you  have  chofen  an  epiftolary  ac- 
quaintance to  your  mind,  let  the  fubje&9 
of  your  letters  never  interfere  with  the 
affairs  of  your  correfpondents : if,  relying 
on  your  diferetion,  they  fhould  unbofom 
themfelves  on  perfonal  or  family  matters, 
remain  wholly  paflive ; add  no  thoughts 
of  your  own  to  thofe  they  may  think  pro- 
per 
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per  to  communicate,  arid  ad  the  part  of  a 
Ample  auditor.  -If  practicable,  hear  all  and 
anfwer  nothing. 

By  neglecting  this  rule,  and  making 
yourfelf  a party,  you  will  poffibly  be  in- 
volved in  difficulties,  from  which  more 
inconveniencies  may  arife  than  you  are 
aware  of.  Remember  the  old  faying,  vox 
audita  pent  lit  ter  a J'cripta  manet . It  is 

better  to  hazard  the  fpeaking  of  a dozen 
things,  than  the  writing  of  one. 

While  you  keep  this  maxim  conftantly 
in  view,  you  may  indulge  your -fancy  in 
whatever  flights  you  pleafe  : you  cannot 
appear  too  chearful  and  jocofe;  it  is  the 
tafte  of  the  nation  at  large  ; they  carry  it 
into  every  fubjed ; the  more  you  chime 
in  with  this  humour,  the  more  you  will 
become  acceptable. 

. Of  the  two  correfpondents  I have  re- 
commended, let  the  fair  one  be  the  prin- 

O o 3 cipal  i 
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\ 

cipal ; endeavour  by  all  proper  afliduity  t Q 
engage  her  to  be  copious  and  frequerit  in 
her  epiftles : the  benefit  you  will  derive; 
from  it  is  more  than  I can  here  defcribe. 
Women  of  education  are  in  all'coiin- 

b ... 

V 

tries  the  moft  pleafing  correfpondents  ;* 
there  is  a vein  of  eafe  and  politenefs  in 
their  manner  of  writing,  which  baffles  all 
the  itudy  and  preparation  that  ufually  di- 
rect the  pens  of  men  of  learning  : thefe  are 
too  much  under  the  controul  of  art;  but 
thole  are  more  under  the  guidance  of  na- 
ture ; they  write  with  lefs  labour,  and. 
with  a quicker  effufion  of  thought;  the 
facility  of  .their  ftile  is  genuine  and  un- 
affected, : and  is  accompanied  by  thole 
/ 

graces,,  which,  whether  on  paper,  or  in 

their  behaviour,  women  alone  are.  miftref- 

% * 

fes  pf,  and  which  carry; more  ftrength  and 
Conviction  than  all  arguments.  ? •'  i' 

• * A » * - « 

• « 

Such  a correfpondence  will  necefifarily 
refine  yOur  ideas  and  pojifh  your  Rile: 

i 

yp.U  will  imperceptibly  Aide,  as'  it  were, 
t . . . • ■ into 
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V 

into  their  manner,  and  patch  that  Toft  in- 
flnuating  air -.which  gives  them  fuch  an 
•afc^ndancy,  and  makes  the  expreffions  that 
-flow  from. their  pens,  almoft  as  irrefiftible 
;jas  thofe  that  fall  from  their  lips. 


AN  T 

> . i 

o 


- . .If  the  French  ladies  are  worthy  of  being 
^courted  in  the  light  of  correfponaents, 
they  deferve  no  lefs  to  be  fought  as  com- 
panions, , The  livelinefs  of  their  tempers 
jnfpires  them  with  a variety  of  ways  to 

• * ■'*  \ r * • • •-*  t^V 

make  the  time  pafs  pleafurably,  without 

j ? * • t ' ■ y 

. having  recourfe  to*  that  foe  to  wit  and 

* 9 , • 1 - * f-  ♦ • . 

merriment,  card-playing,, 

— ri  7 A r . •'  • \ A'  •»  « -> 


■ l. 


» >.  t~\ 


1 ■ . . 1 


•*  V 


You  will  always  find Vthem  difpofed  to 
hold  the  chearfulleft  converfe,  and  to  enter 

' '*  - A:.  ' 

T ' t - 1 ^fr  r 


into  every  projedi  tending  to  good  humour 
. and  pleafantry  : they  have,  to^that.  intent 
invented  a variety,  of  ingenious  amufe*- 

V *•  * i»  <*•  * -S  • . * ^ * - ■>  ■»,  j ® & *.*>  t - Wi’  ■*  £ V.'  T .*  * * '“'rf  5fc  * ' 

. ments,  wherein  thought  is  exercfled  with- 

io  SlipO  i "m  iwrcd r?;»  ,&n&  o^nrrK.r  > 

pi^t  fatigue,  and  the  mind  improved,  while 

-so  3ni ,7v>  nwt&itqftMi  Fns  T-.;* 


” * * 

Ot.  A 
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A detail  of  thefe  amufements  is  not  ne- 
ceflary  here.  An  indication  is  fufficient 
to  awaken  your  curiofity  and  defire  to  par- 
take of  them.  Experience  will  foon  con- 
vince you  of  their  utility  in  furthering 
your  progrefs  in  the  French  language,  in 
giving  your  manners  a turn  to  eafy  and  fa- 
miliar gaiety,  and  in  thereby  enabling 
you  to  render  yourfelf  agreeable  in  all 
companies  and  to  all  characters. 

But  be  mindful  at  the  fame  time,  that 
it  is  not  enough  for  a judicious  traveller, 
to  fliine  in  the  brilliant  accomplishments 
of  fafliionable  fociety.  Another  talk  re- 
mains to  be  performed,  the  negledting  of 
which  will  defeat  the  main  purpofe  of 
feeing  foreign  parts. 

This  eflential  and  ultimate  intent  of 
your  prefent  voyage,  has  been  fufficiently 
explained  and  enforced  in  the  courfe  of 
thefe  letters,  and  recapitulated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  laft  and  concluding  one. 


« 
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The  parting  advice,  I fhall  now  give  ' 
you,  is  to  keep  it  frequently  in  view;  let 
no  occafions  of  improvement  pafs  with- 
out recollecting  it  in  a proper  and  effica- 
cious manner. 

There  is  a nation  of  which  the  travel- 
ling individuals  have  fometimes  laid  them- 
felves  open  to  the  criticifm  and  cavils  of 
wits,  for  too  fcrupulous  an  attention  to 
minute  objects  and  occurrences.  This 
nation  is  the  German  : but  allowing  the 
gentlemen  of  this  country  to  be  unnecef- 
farily  curious  and  inquifitive,  it  is  certain- 
ly a fault  on  the  right  fide ; and  confider- 
ing  that  it  is  eafier  to  retrench  than  to  add, 
they  are  not  perhaps  to  blame  for  fwelling 
their  obfervations  to  a larger  bulk  than 
is  done  by  the  travellers  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

1 , 

It  may  be  that  this  very  reflection  en- 
gages them  to  negleCt  the  remembrance 
of  nothing  that  is  thought  worthy  of  be- 
ing 
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ing  {hewn  to  them  : as  the  future  utility 
of  their  prefent  remarks  can  only  be  de* 
tcrmined  by.  experience,  they  think  it 
wifdom  to;  preferve  .all,  the  information 
they  can  acquire.  Should  fame,  or  even 
much  of  it,  prove  ufelefs  to  themfelves, 
it-  may  be>  of  benefit  to  others:  in  this 
iight  the  notes  they  have  taken,  however 
juimeroui  : and  feemingly  uninterefting, 
may  in  cafes  unforefeen  become  highly 
^Serviceable.  But  fuppoling  fuch  an  emer* 
:gencv  never  to  happen,  (till  it  is  a fatis*- 
fa£fcioi>of  ho  ;fmall  degree  to  all  men*;  $ 
-a  certain  period  of  life,  to  review  the.paf* 
fages  and  tranfaftions  of  their  youngdr 
days*  Tills  is  a paftime  in:  which  the 
graved  have  a right  to  indulge,  and  wherein 
ithe  wifeft  have  always  taken  particular 
-delight;  it  is  in  fome-fhape  a;  renovation 
of  ) 'outh;  it  refrefhes  and  enlivensi4hfe 
tnind  by  the  pleafing  recolle&ions  which 
-it  excites  ; imagination  ..is*  atn’ufed  by  the 
:.pi6lures  ^which  memory  draws,,  and  judg£- 


.o  .7 
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ment  itfelf  is  not  above  bellowing  on  them 
a frnile.  • 

* * 4 « t * 

••  What  is  it.  that  chiefly  renders  perfons 
in  years  not  unacceptable  to  the  young, 
but  this  power  of  entertaining  them  with 

a recital  of  the  adventures  of  their  former 

* * * 

lives,  and  of  the  various  things  they  have 

feen  ? The  more,  they  can  remember,  the 

* , 

greater  diverfity  they  can  give  to  their  nar- 
rations, and  the  ampler  paftime  to  their 
auditors.*  Whether  we’ view  this  in  the 

Wf  a . . * % * * * - * * * ' 

• * 1 

]ii>ht  of  in  ftrudlion  or  of  ♦ entertainment, 

, O . • s J t ■ * •■»#*  ▼ 

it  is  a good  reafon  why  we  Ihould  lay-up 

in  our  youth  a fufficient  fund  from  whence 

* * 

to  derive,  pleafure  and  profit  ;both.  to  our- 

» i 

felves  and  others;  - 

v . „ « 1 » * - • ' 4 * «• 

* . * > * 

^ '1  * 

An  apology  for  fuch  travellers  as  I have 
been  defcribing,  is  a recommendation  of 

their  example  to. your  imitation.  Let  not 

* . . «... 

therefore  the  groundlefs  flridiures  of  the 

O •*  « « % ‘ • 

*"  r % , » * » 4 .a  * * 

thoughtlefs  and  the  negligent,  difeourage 
you  from  purfuing  a plan  of  firidl  obferva- 

4 * • * * * * * * 

tion 
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tion  and  enquiry.  Let  your  paper  and 
pencil  claim  a conftant  place  in  your 
pocket ; and  be  not  afhamed  to  produce 
them  whenever  it  is  requifite.  How  many 
gentlemen  that  have  made  the  tour  of 
Europe,  are  at  this  hour  repenting  the  ne- 
gledt  of  thefe  ufeful  companions. 

* 

Remember  that  you  are  now  engaged  in 
a bufinefs,  which,  if  ill  performed,  can 
never  be  mended.  It  is  better  you  fhould 
over  than  under  do  it : you  can  hardly  be 
too  attentive,  too  diligent,  too  curious, 
in  matters  of  real  importance.  The  more 
you  a£t  up  to  thefe  epithets,  the  lefs  rea- 
fon  you  will  have  hereafter  to  be  diffatif- 
fied  with  yourfelf.  It  is  by  thefe  qualities 
the  nation  I have  been  fpeaking  of,  is  par- 
ticularly fitted  for  travelling. 

The  moll  knowing  and  intelligent  tra- 
vellers that  I have  met  with,  were  ufual- 
ly  Germans.  What  they  wanted  in  bril- 
3 liancy. 
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t 

liancy,  they  amply  made  up  in  folid  utili- , 
ty.'  I have  been  often  furprifed  at  the 
extenfivenefs  of  their  refearches,  and  at 
the  patience  and  care  which  they  muft 
have  exercifed  in  order  to  obtain  the  know- 
ledge they  polled. 

• • « * 

/ „ 

They  did  not,  however,  feem  on  this 
account  to  have  denied  themfelves  the 
gratifications  arifing  from  paftimes  of  a 
gayer  complexion ; they  were  men  of  the 
world,  had  frequented  the  bed  company, 
and  contratded  acquaintances  that  Ihewed 
they  were  perfons  of  merit  and  addrefs. 

>;>+**•  T.if 

. / 

: But  it  is  not  the  love  of  gaiety  that 
obdrudfs  improvement  •,  a man  may  fhine 
at . balls  and  aflfemblies  without  difqualL 

fying  himfelf  for  the  moft  ferious  and  mod 

✓ 

arduous  occupations. 

It  is  indolence  that  ftands  chiefly  in  the 
way.  of  knowledge  and  acquirements  of 
every  fort:  this  is  the  moft  dangerous  foe 

: you 
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you  will  have  to  encounter;  conquer  him*; 
and  you  will  eafily  mafier  every  other  dif-» 
ficulty. 

♦ * i 

By  indolence,  I do  hot  mean  that  in-’ 

activity  of  body,  which  prevents  the  due. 

<*  * ♦ « 

exertion  of  its  faculties;  but  that  care- 
leflhefs  and  inattention  of  the  mind,  which 
holds  its  powers  in  a ftate  of  fufpenfe^  aqd 

deprives  them  of  the  vigour  requifite  fqr 

» 

the  profecution  of  necefiary  duties.  \ 

* i 

i 

* 4 * 

It  often  happens  that  a man's  perfon  is 

continually  on  the  wing,  and  his  thoughts 

as  perpetually  rambling,  and  never  fixed 

upon  a precife  objedt  for  any  conftfincy^or 

with  anv  determinate  view.  This  is  the 
*»  * 

word:  fpecies  of  indolence,  as  it  conceals 
itfelf  under  the  appearance  of  activity* 

. ♦ * 

* 

Too  many  of  our  young  travellers  be- 
tray the  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe.  ; The 
precipitation  with  which  they  hurry  from 
place  to  place,  the  fhortnefs  pf  their  ftay 

where 
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* s# 

where  it  ought  to  be  of'  fome  duration^ 
and  its  length  where  no  reafons  can  juftify; 

it  i their  little  notice  of  things  deferving> 

* 

much  conlideration,  and  their  extraordirO 

♦ - • * t * « » , • * L 

v * * 

nary  attention  to  matters  of  fmall  moment*! 
their  neglect  of  ufeful.or  agreeable  know-  } 

4 

ledge  ;and  information,;  and  their  fhame-  { 

ful  preference  of  uninterefting  and  Jjriyial-j 

fubjefts ; thefe  and  other  inftances  of  grofs  T 

* * 

mifconduft,  have  long  contributed  to 
render  travelling  a bufinefs  of  great  charge 
and  little  profit. 

I flatter  myfelf  that  your  conduct  will 

• v i 1 * v I*  * 4 * Ji 

clear  you  of  thefe  imputations.  * They 
are  the  .difgrace  of  numbers  of  our  coun- 
trymen, who  feem  to  confider  themfelves 
«/ 

as  authorifed  by  their  opulence  to  a£l 
without  any  regard  to  rule  and  method 
in  their  proceedings,  and  to  riot  in  the 
wafte  of  time,  as  if  it  wrere  as  much  at 
their  command  as  money. 

With  perfons  of  this  character  be  no  fur- 
ther connected  than  good  manners  and  ne- 

ceflity 


/ 
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ceffity  require ; their  fociety  is  peculiarly 
contagious;  in  no  cafe  will  evil  communi- 
cation produce  its  ufual  effedts  with  more 
fpeed  and  certainty : many  a young  gen- 
tleman has  left  England  with  the  faired 
expeditions  of  improving  by  travel,  who 
has  been  arrefted  in  the  moft  hopeful  ca- 
reer, by  falling  unluckily  into  fuch  com- 
•pany. 


» 
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THE  END. 

t » 
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